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“T've been playing this Trinitron 


18 hours a day, 7days a week, 
for almost 3 years. 


It's not that I'm some kind of TV nut. It's my job. 

As transmitter supervisor for our TV station, I've got to see that the picture we put out 
over the air is sharp and clear. So, when Sony first came out with their Trinitron® color TV back in 
the fall of "69, we bought one to use as a monitor in our control room. 

The Sony Trinitron had the brightest, sharpest, cleanest picture we could find. We 
figured if anything was wrong with the picture, it had to be our transmission. 

We kept the Sony running the entire time we were on the air—18 hours a day, 7 daysa 
week. Often we didn't bother to turn it off at all, so it was running around the clock. 


It got to be kind of a game with the crew. Will it ever break down? It never did. 


A few months ago, we had to replace all our monitoring equipment because of new 
Government regulations. 


But | couldn't bear to part from the Sony. | took it home. 
| replaced two transistors—the only repair the set has ever needed. And it wouldn't 


have needed that if it had been playing in someone's home. Where it sat. boxed in among power 
equipment, was like playing in an oven. 


By now it has about 18,000 hours on it. For an ordinary person—watching, say, 4 
hours a day—that would come out to 12 years! 


I've never seen a set stand up like that, and yOu Can quote me. 


_ SONY Ask anyone. 


7*diagonal screen sizes. 


», TV Channel 40, Sacramento, Calit 
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6957. THE BREAST 
Philip Roth 
(Pub. edition, $4.95 


5512. A SURGEON'S WORLD 
William A. Nolen, M.D 


5744, THE STEPFORD WIVES 
tra Levin. 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


5850. SUPERMONEY 
Adam Smith 

Pub. edition, $7.9 

4762. NECESSARY OBJECTS 
Lois Gould. 

Pub. edition, $6.95 


5546. QUEEN VICTORIA 





Only the Literary Guild makes it- 


The great 8-book offer! 


4 books now for*1 


4 more at big discounts 
when you want them! 
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Victoria Holt 9 
On the Night of 
he Seventh Moon 


edition, $7.95 


5595. FUNDAMENTALS OF 4713, THE PETER 
HUMAN SEXUALITY PRESCRIPTION 
Herant Katchadourian, M.D. Dr. Laurence J. Peter. 
Donald T. Lunde, M.D. (Pub. edition, $5.95 





edition, $15.08 
8235. THE WINDS OF WAR 
Herman Wouk. 





The Guild offers its own complete. hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more 







This is an offer without precedent in book club history. You simply pick 
out 4 of these best-sellers (or sets) and send in the coupon. The books 
are yours for $1, plus shipping and handling. Then, at your own pace, 
as the books you really want come along, you buy another 4...more 

if you want.. .all at big discounts. You'll save 30% or more off 
publishers’ prices on almost every book you buy. As a member, you’! 
get the free Literary Guild magazine about every four weeks, listin 
dozens of best-sellers and exciting new titles. Join the Literary Guild 
today. Get the books you want, when you want them. ..at the best prices! 
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4135, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
INTERMATIONAL COOKBOOK 
Craig Claiborne. 

(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


5934. CENTER DOOR FANCY 661. CAPTAINS AND 


Joan Blondel THE KINGS Taylor Caldwell 
Pub. edition, $7.9 Pub. edition, $8.95) 

2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald 2592. GEORGE S, KAUFMAN 
TENDER IS THE NIGHT, AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, Howard Teichmann. 

THE GREAT GATSBY, Pub. edition, $10.00 


TWE LAST TYCOON 2691. William Faulkner 


4 vols, count as 1 choice SANCTUARY, AS | LAY DYING. 
(Pub. editions, $16.35 THE SOUND AND THE FURY : 
6783, THE MASSAGE BOOK = LIGHT IN AUGUST. 

George Downing. 4 vols. count as 1 choice 

‘ (Pub. edition, $7.95 (Pub. editions, $20.80) 


G The Literary Guild 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


URING her childhood in Wisconsin, recalls Patricia Delaney, 

wine was a holiday treat, sticky-sweet muscatel reserved for fam- 
ily gatherings at Christmas. Her appreciation of what Ben Jonson 
called the milk of Venus broadened a bit during her travels as a 
TIME correspondent: in London the cellar of Justerini & Brooks 
was downstairs from her office. While reporting for this week's cov- 
er story on American wines, Delaney became a connoisseur of mag- 


num-size skills. 


For three weeks she toured vineyards throughout California, talk- 
ing to the men behind the new domestic boom. While little old 


DON MORRISON 















LICHINE, SHIELDS & BALZER 


winemakers long ago evolved into 
modern businessmen, she found that 
they remain the most convivial of 
hosts. She shared a meal of wild boar 
and vintage Pinot with a vintner in So- 
noma, and sipped her way through 33 
Cabernets at a tasting session in Bue- 
na Vista. She was guest at a chateau- 
size winery in the Napa Valley as well 
as a 10,000-acre vineyard near Mon- 
terey, and in the Alexander Valley she 
was led on a midnight tour 
through the century-old Simi 
winery. “Usually I feel thor- 
oughly satiated with a subject 
toward the end of our assign- 
ment,” she says. “Not with wine. 
I could file on it every week and 
never tire.” 

All did not go as smoothly 
as the Pinot, however. “Certain- 
ly the most difficult and mad- 
dening part of the reporting,” 
Delaney admits, “was the pur- 
suit of the elusive Ernest Gallo, 
who guards his private and busi- 
ness life only slightly less zeal- 
ously than Howard Hughes.” 
Only after he had assured him- 
self of her seriousness and ex- 
pertise did Gallo grant his first 
interview in a decade. 


eKYS GiAvo 


While Delaney crisscrossed the grape fields of the West, Reporter- 
Researcher Eileen Shields tracked down wine experts, investors and 
merchants in the East. She also assembled an eight-member board 
of oenologists to act as TIME’s advisory experts on the relative mer- 
its of U.S, and French vintages. The group, including Wine Critics 
Frank Schoonmaker, Alexis Lichine and Robert Balzer, gathered re- 
cently in the Time-Life Building for some serious sipping, sniffing 


and critical evaluation. Their 


efforts resulted in a consumer's guide 


to “the Battle of the Bottles”—and 128 slightly used wine glasses. 
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“I've never performed on a better tire: 


Stunt driver, Carey Loftin, put Shell’s new 
Steel Belted Tires through every driving test he could 
dream up. Here’s what he said about them. 


A report from 
Carey Loftin. 


SHELL: Tires are very important 
to a stunt driver, aren’t they? 


LOFTIN: Yes they are. You 
have to depend on your tires, 
first; engine, the rest of the 
car, second. 

SHELL: You just tested Shell’s 
new Steel Belted Tires. In 
general, what do you think 
about them? 


LOFTIN: Well, I felt very se- 
cure, very safe at all times, no 
matter what I did. I never had 
one fear of failure at all. 


SHELL: At one point you drove 
over some wet pavement, what 
about the skid resistance? 


LOFTIN: It seemed very good 
and very equal and very little 
sway whatsoever. I was really 
amazed that I could hold the 
car as straight as I did. 

SHELL: You also did some quick 
stops from 80 miles an hour 
on this wet stretch of track. 
How did the tires react? 


LOFTIN: They all seemed to 


react the same. I thought I 
would be real busy correcting, 


trying to hold the car straight. 


But, with very little correc- 
tion, I was able to stop practi- 
cally ina straight line. 

SHELL: What about on the 
slopes and the curves, did you 
notice much roll-over or 
squirming on the part of the 
tires? 

LOFTIN: No, they didn’t. They 
felt the same all the time. The 
tires, the steering geometry 
never seemed to change at all. 
SHELL: Carey, do you have any 
relatives? 

LOFTIN: Yes, I do. 


SHELL: Would you recommend 
Shell’s new Steel Belted Tires 
to her or him? 


LOFTIN: To any of 
them I would. I 
have three sis- 
ters anda 
brother and I 
would recom- 
mend them to 
anyone. I think 
they are amply 





safe for the even better than 
average driver, not even the 
average driver, above average. 
I would say that you are amply 
safe with the Shell tires. 

SHELL: Carey, do you have any 
other comments you would 
like to add to this at all? 


LOFTIN: Not specifically. I can 
only say in general, I’ve never 
performed on a better tire. It 
seemed to hold its shape and 
stand up. So, in general it is 
one of the best tires I’ve 

ever driven on. 


(@ Ask an expert. 
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These shares of Common Stock are being sold to the 
general public by a group of investment dealers, including the undersigned. 
The offering is made only by means of the official Prospectus 


> 2,200,000 SHARES 


Lincoln National 
Direct Placement Fund Inc. 


>» COMMON STOCK 


($1 Par Value) 


> PRICE $25 PER SHARE 


Lincoln National Direct Placement Fund Inc. is a closed-end, non-diversified 
management investment company under the sponsorship of Lincoln National Investment 
Advisory Corporation. The Adviser is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Lincoln 

National Corporation. The Fund’s primary investment objective is to produce 

increasing amounts of income for monthly distribution to stockholders over the long 

term. In accordance with this objective, a large portion of the Fund’s assets will 

be invested in long-term debt and other senior securities which are acquired directly from 
issuers and are of the type normally available only to large institutional investors. Such 
securities, when possible, will have equity characteristics. To attain its objectives 

the Fund may borrow funds to obtain investment leverage. 


You are invited to ask for a Prospectus 

describing these shares and the Fund's business 

Any of the underwriters who can legally offer these shares 
in compliance with the securities laws of your state 

will be glad to give you a copy 


Halsey,Stuart&Co.Inc. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Incorporated 


November 13, 1972 











Freeport is five 18-hole championship Freeport is a $3 million, 10-acre Freeport is the pink sand beach and 
golf courses. Another is at West End. International Shopping Bazaar. turquoise waters of Lucaya. 









Freeport is the Underwater Explorers Freeport is the largest casino in the Freeport is international entertain- 
Club and vertical diving on The Wall Western Hemisphere. ment and Bahamian Goombay. 


‘ a 4D 2 S. S 2s a: a 


eS SS aH ; 
Abaco is where Freeport is. In the Bahamas. Abawo is in the 700 Bahama Out Islands. New Plymouth, on 
Green Turtle Cay, looks like the Plymouth, Massachusetts of a century ago. Wild boar and wild ponies still are found in the cedar forests 
of Great Abaco. Basin Harbour Cay has limestone cliffs sculptured by weather into gargoyles. And “Mother Mirle’s” features a succulent 
fish called goggle-eye. When you come to the Bahamas, you come to a sea of islands. Starting only 50 miles off the Florida coast. Once 


you get there, you can have it quiet. Or not so quiet. Or not quiet at all. And all you have to do is see your travel agent. 


The Bahamas. Not out of the way. Just out of this world. 


Bahama Islands Tourist Office, 200 Southeast First Street, Miami, Florida 33131 





Last year we did a billion dollars 
worth of banking over the counter: 
The grocery counter. 


One of our companies, Travelers 
Express, sells money orders in 
supermarkets. 

Last year, the dollar volume 
exceeded one billion dollars. 
More than was spent on coffee. 

More than was spent on 
ready-to-eat cereals. By making 
it as easy to ‘bank’”’ as it is to 
buy a loaf of bread, Travelers 
Express fulfills a basic need for 


millions of Americans 





Financial Services—just one of 
the many ways we're meeting 


people's needs 





2erving people's needs in a hundred basic way 


<> _ 


S a hundred basic ways. - a WS 












Collector's Item. a 


Aurora 
Aurora isn't just any Sauterne. We nurtured the delicate Aurora vines for twenty Sauterne — 
years in our rocky vineyards high in New York's Finger Lake district before we pro- t 
duced a drop. The result of all that care is a rare, light, luminous wine with just a conta ene oe 
hint of sweetness. If your fine wine collection doesn't include Great Western Aurora ieee = 


Sauterne, you're missing one of the nicest surprises of the year. 


Great Western. The Great American Wines from New York State. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Company, Hammondsport, New York 14840. Visit our winery. (And bring friends’) 














Re : t 
What War Has Meant 
arquisa Py . 


You suggest [Nov. 6] that “this is the 
moment to look back on what the war 





Look at the words “Beaujolais Villages” on the label. They tell meant and to look ahead to...what peace 

j i i j i will mean 
you that Marquisat Is no ordinary Beaujolais. My friends and | were about twelve 
: French law permits only those wines that come from the best years old in 1959 when the first papbectola 
wine-producing villages in the Beaujolais District to bear these words. were killed in Viet Nam, a place no one had 
Ask for Marquisat. It’s not just an ordinary Beaujolais. ever heard of. We know too well what the 
But a great Beaujolais Villages. war meant; it has become a part of us. We 


are not able, however, to look ahead to what 
peace will mean. It will be an entirely new 
experience 

STEVEN L. STERN 

New York City 


Sir / In reference to your Viet Nam conflict 
chronology, | am very grateful that you did 
not fail to state that in July 1955. with U.S 
support, Diem barred reunification elec- 
tions. This fact has apparently been over- 
looked (or willfully ignored) by many 
Americans, especially by those who loftily 
proclaim the God-given right of every peo 
ple to determine their own destiny by means 
of the electoral process. Obviously the dic 
tum did not apply in Vict Nam. where “Bad 
Guy” Ho might have won 

GUNTHER BIENES 

Havre de Grace. Md 


Sir / The exact timing of the Viet Nam 
peace announcements leads one to wonder 
if the world would not benefit from month 
ly U.S. elections 

MADELINE K. PORTER 

Black Hawk. Colo 


Sir / For Man of the Year: Vermont's Sen 
ator George Aiken. whose plan for ending 
the Viet Nam War (Say we won and get out) 
is finally about to be adopted 

WILLIAM MALONI 

Spokane, Wash 


Sir / Now that the Viet Nam War seems to 
be drawing to a close, the immense and al 
most unbearable task must begin—to un 
derstand how and why such a catastrophic 
moral tragedy occurred. The war will end 
but the social. political, and spiritual dis 
integration it engendered will not. For dec 
ades to come. the Viet Nam conflict will 
stand as a great dividing line in our moral 
history 

NORMAN J. GALLO 

Wailuku. Hawaii 


Organized Greed? 


Sir / The work ethic that Mr. Nixon sanc 
timoniously extols [Oct. 30] is an Establish 
ment cuphemism for our system of orga 
nized greed, in which everyone has both 
hands out grabbing as much as he can for 
as little work as possible—while at the same 
time making every effort to avoid paying 
his fair share of taxes 

There must be a better system 

RICHARD T. WALNUT 

Vincentown, NJ 


Sir / The work ethic will never go out of 
style. The whole aim of life is to have a func 
tion that you can work at every waking 
hour. The work ethic ts not in trouble. But 
working for money just might be, because 
money alone has become the measure of 
purpose 

The great challenge to our system is 
to weave new measures of working purpose 
into personal and corporate endeavor 
SOLE IMPORTER U.S.A. MUNSON SHAW CO. N.Y It is time to retire when the drive to 
work diminishes. It is time to die when there 
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Why havent yo 
gotten the message? 


There were a lot of people ready for Vantage when we were ready with 
Vantage. And you wouldn't believe how quickly they began buying them up. 

Apparently, many smokers were concerned about ‘tar’ and nicotine and 
wanted to smoke a cigarette that reduced ‘tar’and nicotine without reducing flavor. 

And that's the idea behind Vantage Filter. It gives you the flavor of a full- 
flavor cigarette. Without anywhere near the ‘tar’ and nicotine. And it does that 
better than any other cigarette on the market. 

With one exception. Vantage Menthol. 

But the problem with Vantage Menthol is that a lot of smokers don't 
even know that there is a Vantage Menthol. 

And there we failed. 

In our effort to let smokers know about Vantage, we allowed our menthol 
to play second fiddle. 

Vantage Menthol has the cool fresh taste all menthol smokers go for, and 
at the same time reduces ‘tar’to 12 milligrams and 
nicotine to 0.9 milligrams. 

Now we don't want to fool you. You 
will find a few menthol brands with lower 
numbers, but you won't find one that you'll 
enjoy smoking as much. 

So, menthol smokers, if we've failed to 
let you know of our existence, here goes. 

Vantage Menthol is here. 

If you're ready for us, we're ready for you. 


























Far from the noisy 
crowd of Chicago radio stations, 
all the way over at 
4390 AM or 107.5 FM... 

take your choice... 
discover another world 
of radio. WNUS is an 
oasis for your ears. 
(a very fertile oasis 
for advertisers, too) 
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far away from tt all at 1390 am 
107.5 fm 








“TI told those 
fellows:‘’ve gota 
quarter-million dollars 
to invest and here’s 

the way I want 


it handled? I want to sit 


down right at the beginning and find 
out what my alternatives are. 

“I want to know the probabilities 
of success. I want to learn what kind 
of risk is involved. 

“TI want you to tell me what kind 
of goals are realistic under my 
particular circumstances. 

“And then I want to meet 
those goals. 

“Well, those fellows at Continental 
Bank understood exactly what I was 
talking about. Right from the start we've 
had an agreement about what I could 
expect them to do for me... 

“A friend who’s in the computer business 
put me on to them. He told me their Trust 
Department is doing things with computers 
ahead of anyone else in the country... 

“All the analysts and portfolio managers 
and investment committees who work on my 
account are evaluated with the help of computer 
programs. 

“That way, you get more than talk. You get 
performance. 

“And I’m not the only one who thinks so. 
Continental invests billions for all kinds of 
customers. For people like me. And for 
corporations and universities and 
pension funds... 

“A very sophisticated operation. 
And most of all, very businesslike, 
very professional.” 

If your investments are at the 
$250,000-level or above, you 
can profit from the 
performance attitude at” 
Continental Bank. ‘ F 

Our Trust Department's; & 7 
management service : we 
handles all the investment 
details for you, including 
the buy and sell decisions. 4 
Or, if you prefer to keep 
decision control, our advisory 
service gives you recommen-, 
dations which you can appfove, 
or reject. Or, with our agency -§ 
service, we'll simply hold your, 
securities safely in the Bank’s, 
vaults, keep tax records, and dé 
custodial and bookkeeping chores. 

To investigate any of these Y 
Continental investment services; i 
call Edward Benninghoven, Vice 
President, at 312/828-3500.) 4 


g CONTINENTAL. mane: 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Compaty of Chié 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 60690. Member RD.0 

















A cognac so extraordinar 
we are permitted to labe! 
Fine Champagne and 
Napoleons 


statement? 
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HUNGARIAN FOOD IS 
JUST LIKE MEXICAN. 


Between chile and paprika, you 
have a hot time of it either way. And 
when you serve dishes that people 
have been spicing up for centuries, you 
need wine that’s been bred to bring 
fiery dishes down to tolerable temper- 
atures. In Hungary, where people eat 
what must be the spiciest diet on earth, 
they turn down the burners with 
Tokay Aszu, a golden wine witha 
faintly madeira-like flavor. Now this 
classic Hungarian vintage is avail- 
able in better package stores here. 
Next time you're serving r 


spicy food, take the edge 
off the way the 


Hungarians do. 
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Look smashing 
and Lg! snug 

in our slip-over 
Monk's Robe. 
Designed by 
Bardinella and 
tailored in 
silky-soft 100% 
cotton knit terry: 
It’s great for 
beach, picnic 

or home—after 
swim, shower, 
sham poo—or just 
as super-comfort- 
able knock-around- 
the-house outfit. 
Comes in red, 
white, or blue. 
Small, Medium, 
Large. 


Please send me the Monk’s Robe 
in (color)__(size) = 53 
My check for $26.45 ($24.95 plus 
$1.50 for post.and insurance) is 
enclosed. Cal. deliv. add tax. 

Name. 
Address 
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ills 584 Washington 
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is no sense of purpose. The trauma of our 
society is that there are millions of ——_ 
who have no sense of purpose, but who 
physiologically, are too healthy to die 
HENRY W. HALL SR 
West Palm Beach, Fla 


Sir / Millions of Americans who have spent 
a considerable part of their lives working 
at menial and unpleasant jobs may feel that 
Americans who “see no virtue” in such jobs 
are the reason that it is difficult to get very 
excited about the large amount of jobless- 
ness indicated by unemployment statistics 
Unemployed once meant “unable to find a 
job.” not “unwilling to take a job.” 

ROBERT W. MAYER 

Champaign. Ill. 


Sir / The counterculture, of which | am a 
part, has discovered that it would rather 
grow its food and lead a more peaceful life 
than the tedium of the 9-to-5 rat race. 

The work ethic is not going out of style 
Instead, the style of life is changing 

MARK LEVY 

Los Angeles 


Sir / So: “Over the past two decades, the 
ercentage of married women who work 
has risen from 25% to 42%.” 
May you sink into the sea 
NANCY COLEMAN 
Hibbing. Minn 


Sir / Your work-ethic Essay suggests that 
all work should be “soul enriching” what- 
ever that means 

There is much work that is routine or 
messy that must be done. Also let's not over- 
look the fact that the world is full of peo- 
ple who want “easy” repetitive work that 
does not require mental effort. 

Your writer shows his ignorance by 
critically noting that on auto assembly lines 
a “worker must even get permission” to go 
to the bathroom. Would your writer stop 
an entire assembly line producing a car a 
minute rather than have a foreman find a 
temporary replacement for a worker who 
can't wait for the regular rest period? 

G.F.LANGFORD 

Marco Island, Fla 


Sir / It is very clear to me that the work eth- 
ic is suffering from a glamour gap. As the 
occupational glamour index rises and falls 
at the public's whim, certain jobs go beg 
ging while others are coveted. 

Downgrading of certain tasks com- 
pletely disregards the dramatic possibilities 
of almost any career. We may rant against 
toil, and yet we were created for it. While de- 
ploring job hardships, we doggedly scrub 
and paint at home to enhance the family 
image. Prolonged inactivity leaves us mean 
or deadened 

INGRID TEUFEL 

Lakeland, Fla 


Sir / While commending much that Time 
has to say about the work ethic, I challenge 
our statement “John Calvin asserted that 
ard-earned material success was a sign of 
God's predestining grace.” This judgment, 
though sometimes affirmed in superficial 
references to Calvin, is an erroneous infer- 
ence from certain views of Max Weber 
Weber failed to examine such passages in 
Calvin's writings as: “Wherever prosperity 
flows uninterruptedly, its effects gradually 
corrupt even the best of us.” Here Calvin 
calls the view that “God manifested his fa- 
vor by prosperity” quite erroneous and “a 
season evil” (referring to Deuteronomy 
12) 

Passages warning against the perils of 
prosperity and the assumption that it serves 
as proof of divine acceptance are scattered 
through Calvin's Commentaries. Like 
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After | treat you like the chairman 
of the board on the plane,! give 
you 29 branch offices in Germany 
when you land, so that being there 
will be as easy as getting there. 
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The Red Baron 
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West Berlin 


Here you see 29 dots, each one 
the location of a Lufthansa office in 
Germany. My people in each one 
will help you obtain hotel reserva- 
tions and car rental, find you a 
secretary or an interpreter, tip you 
off on business hours, customs 
regulations, who to contact, and 
banking services when you fly to 
Germany on business. And help 
you with shopping and sightseeing 
advice when you're off-duty. 
Nobody knows Germany better 
than we do, because when we fly 
to Germany we're going home. 

For reservations: your travel agent 
or Lufthansa. 


© Lufthansa 
German Airlines 





regret to 
report that 


business has 


never been 
better. 


Unfortunately, today’s world damages people faster than we 
can repair them. 

So we need help. Lots of it. 

Volunteer hours to bring people’s lives up to bearable. 





And money. 

We're well aware that ours is not the only just cause. But 
no other service you can support makes your contributions go 
further. Ninety-three cents out of every dollar you give to 
us goes into direct help. 

If you're already a believer in the Army, please pass this 
report along. If you'd like more information as to how you 
can help (or you're wondering where to send your check), 
contact Lt. Colonel Andrew S. Miller, The Salvation Army, 
18 South Michigan—Room 912, Chicago, Illinois 60603. 


God bless you. 








INGLENOOK VINEYARDS, NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


IN ORDER TO TALK ABOUT WINE, 
YOU HAVE TO LEARN THE LANGUAGE. 


Wine has its own language, not in order to be 
uppity or anything like that. 

Rather, wine words are used in an effort to 
describe taste sensations—an impossible task from 
the start since taste can't really be put into words, 
and everyone has a different sense of it 

Be that as it may, here is a glossary of wine 
terms brought to you by Inglenook, the most 
expensive wine made in America. 

We've divided our vocabulary into two 
sections in order to cover those words which describe 
taste sensations observed in the mouth and those 
observed in the nose. 


WORDS OF MOUTH. 


ACIDITY: The essential natural sourness which gives bite 
on the tongue. It is an important keeping quality and con- 
tributes to bouquet 

BALANCED: The best combination of physical compo- 
nents—fruit, alcohol, tannin, acid, and the less tangible grace 
elements of “breed,” “character,” and “finesse.” 

BIG: A wine strong of flavor and 
high in alcohol and acidity. 

BODY: The feeling of weight in the 
mouth, a tactile sense of substance 
that depends on the solids in solution 
and which distinguishes heavy from 
light wines. 

CHARACTER: Complexity in a 
wine that shows unmistakable and 
distinctive features, possibly defying 
precise description. 

DELICATE: A light and agreeable 
balance of flavor and quality. 
DEPTH: Subtle richness giving a feeling of many 
flavor-layers 

DRY: Complete absence of sweetness, 

EARTHY: A mineral or organic taste of the soil or terrain 
FINE: Superior overall quality and complexity 
FINISH: The “‘aftertaste,”’ or the firm and distinctive 
flavor remaining after swallowing a well- 

balanced wine 

FOXY: Describing the distinctive spicy tang of native 
American grapes 

FULL-BODIED: Thick in the tactile sense 

LIGHT: Slender of body 

LUSCIOUS: All the balance qualities of 

softness, sweetness, fruitiness and ripeness 
MELLOW: Soft, ripe and well-matured. 

NOBLE: Wine of consistent and continuing 

great quality and elegance. 

NUTTY: A crisp, almost salty taste used to 

describe some heavy, dry white wines and Sherry. 
RICH: A full, but not necessarily sweet, 

combination of fruit, flavor and body. 

RIPE: Wine in its full bloom of maturity and 
mellowness. 


Foxy wine. 


ROBUST: Tough, full-bodied wine with much tannin that 
makes it appear immature, though it may develop in time 
VELVETY: An expression of soft, silky smoothness, 
implying complexity and quality. 

VIGOROUS: A lively, healthy, winey sense of taste 
descriptive of developing young wines 


WORDS OF NOSE. 


ACIDITY: Present and natural in 

all grapes and wines. Proper acidity 

in a young wine gives it liveliness 

and a pleasant mouthwatering quality. 

AROMA: The perfume of the grape, 

in contrast to “bouquet” which is 

the smell of the wine itself. 

BOUQUET: The smell of wine, 

being characteristic odors developed 

by oxidation of fruit acids and alcohol. 

CLEAN: The absence of foreign or 

unpleasant smells 

DEEP: A bouquet of full, rich and lasting quality 
FLINTY: The smell of struck flint, typical of certain 
austere dry wines from high mineral soil 
FRAGRANT: Attractively and naturally scented 
FRUITY: A pleasantly ripe but not necessarily grapy smell 
GRAPY: A rich, sweet aroma produced by certain 
grape varieties. , 

NOSE: The combined bouquet and 

aroma of a wine 

PERFUME: A quality of bouquet 

developed in the maturing process, 

as opposed to aroma 

SPICY: Rich and herb-like 

STALKY: A descriptive smell of 

damp twigs 

WOODY: A particular smell derived 

from aging in oak casks. 


WINE LANGUAGE, SELF TAUGHT. 


Of course, the best way to learn the language 
of wine is not from a book or a list of words like 
this, but rather from the wine you drink. 


And if you buy the best wine you can afford, 
expressions like ‘such body,” “such balance,” 
and “such bouquet” will spring to mind 
Such is the case with Inglenook 
When tasted against the finest 
French wines at the National Auction 
of Rare European and American wines, 
Inglenook Estate Bottled wine evoked 
an outpouring of superlatives which 
included most of the above and some 
no one had ever heard of. 
Try Inglenook yourself. 
It’s guaranteed to improve your 
vocabulary with only one glass. 


INGLENOOK 


We make the most expensive wine in America 


This ad is one of a series. If you'd like copies of the other ads, send your name and address to The Cellarmaster, Box L, Inglenook Vineyards, Rutherford, CA 94573. 








... but just look at her now! 


When little Betania first came to our affili- 
ated Children’s Home in Brazil, she was 
nine months old and so undernourished 
her skin broke at the slightest touch. Her 
destitute mother had fed Betania on water 
sweetened with sugar—nothing else . . . 

And the nurse was afraid to double the 
sheet that covered 
the little girl be- 
cause any added 
weight might injure 
her fragile skin. 

But less than a year later—just look at 
Betania! You'd hardly know she was the 
same child. Good food, clean clothing, 
medication and love—have made the 
difference between a starving infant and a 
healthy, laughing child. 

Your love can help make such a differ- 
ence for another boy or girl. For only $12 
a month you become a CCF sponsor and 
help a needy child get a start in life. You 
will receive a Personal Information Folder 
telling you about the child you are helping, 
the child’s name, date of birth, personal 
history, special interests and a description 
of the CCF Project. Plus—a small photo- 
graph of the child. 

You will receive complete instructions 
telling you how to write direct to your 
child. Then will come a happy day when 








Write today: Verent J. Mills 





you receive a reply from your child—the 
original and an English translation. 

You may be wondering: just what does 
my $12 a month provide Well, this de- 
pends on the Project? The child—like 
Betania—may live in an Orphanage which 
receives aid from other sources, but still 
must struggle to give children the basic 
needs of life. Your gifts help make possible 
the extra advantages so necessary to a 
child in today’s world . . . shoes that fit, 
school books, nourishing food, a loving 
housemother. . . 

Or the child may be in one of our Family 
Helper Projects—a youngster with a 
widowed mother, impoverished parents or 
from a broken home. Your sponsorship 
will help keep the child with the family by 
helping supply food, clothing, school 
books, family guidance and a variety of 
services directed by a trained caseworker. 

So please look again at the picture of 
little Betania, She is only one of thousands 
of children who need someone to care. 
Let a child know about your love. Why 
wait another day? Thanks so much. 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 
list.) 


Box 26511 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Ine. ricimons, va. oe 


I wish to sponsor a [_] boy [] girl in 
(Country), 


(J Choose a child who needs me most. I will 
pay $12 a month. I enclose first payment of 


$____.. Send me child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I cannot sponsor a child 
but want to give $___.. 

(_] Please send me more information. 





Name 

Address. 

City. 

Staten 3 > ip 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S, Government's 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts 
are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 


Toronto 7, TI92NO 
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many Puritans, Calvin approved of work 
not only in obedience to the commandment, 
“Six days shalt thou labor.” but also as a 
means of helping those in need. 

JOHN T. MCNEILL 

Middlebury, Vt. 


Scared 


Sir / Incredible! First we have massive ev- 
idence that the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President has been engaged in 
unprecedented political espionage, then we 
discover [Nov. 6] that the once respected 
FBI is also on Mr. Nixon's payroll. 

Whether the President in fact meant 
for the FBI to become involved in political 
studies relating to his bid for re-election is 
not important to me. The problem is that I 
believe that he might have. Color me scared. 

ERIC L. WHEATER 

Lyons Falls, N.Y 


No Rationale for Murder, But... 


Sir / Re your article on De Mau Mau [Oct. 
30]: of course their reasons are not a ra- 
tionale for murder. However, it makes a hell 
of a lot more sense for a black in that po- 
sition to murder a wealthy white than it does 
for him to murder a Viet Cong or North 
Vietnamese soldier. 

JAMES M. BEESTING 

Lake Park, Fla. 


Buried Slaves 


Sir / I think it is quite fitting that Jay Coo- 
per, the descendant of a Confederate gen- 
eral, is now the mayor of Prichard, Ala. 
[Oct. 16]. 

Your statement about the side-by-side 
burial of the general and his mistress raises 
an interesting point. The fact is that some 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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Christmas TIME 





















Christmas TIME. It's as good as 
rest-of-the-year TIME, except you give it for the holidays. 
To friends. Clients. Nephews. Business associates. 

And because it measures up to rest-of-the-year TIME, 
you know what kind of gift it will make. Informative. 
Entertaining. Enlightening.With 25 separate departments 
that make TIME one gift with something 
for everyone on your holiday list. 

One thing that is different 

about Christmas TIME is the price. 
Just $10 for each one-year gift 

you give. Compared to TIME's regular 
$14-a-year subscription rate. (We won't 
even bill you until after the New Year.) 
And we will announce each 

gift subscription with a handsome holiday 
card sent in your name...followed, of course, 
by the full 52 weekly issues of TIME itself. 
All you have to do is fill in the attached 
gift order card and put it in the mail. 
So this Christmas-time, 
consider our Christmas TIME. 
It's really just rest-of-the-year 
TIME spruced up and priced 
down for holiday giving. But, oh, 
what a holiday gift it makes! 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 541 North Fairbanks Court|Chicago Illinois 60611 
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This is the Counterfeit 
that set the world afire! 


(Created and produced by N L Industries) 


THE WELLINGTON COUNTERFEIT DIAMOND™ 
has all the fire of a flawless diamond. At less than 
1/30th the cost! 


It’s so incredibly realistic that over 70,000 men and 
women from Palm Beach to London wear it with 
confidence. 


So successful that 35 Wellington Jewels stores from 
coast to coast and in Canada are devoted to selling 
THE WELLINGTON COUNTERFEIT DIAMOND.™ 


We're so confident that your own eyes are our 
best “salesman” that we offer this absolute guar- 


g PLEASE NOTE: The Wellington is available in men's and ‘ 


antee: If you’re not satisfied that THE WELLING- 
TON COUNTERFEIT DIAMOND™ is the finest 
simulation available, return it within 15 days and 
we'll refund your money. What could be fairer? 


Over 70,000 people might be wrong. But it isn’t 
very likely, is it? Buy one. Wear it anywhere. Com- 
pare it with your finest diamond. Judge for your- 
self. At our risk. 


Visit one of our exciting retail stores, or send for 
our fascinating free brochure today. (Christmas is 
just around the corner!) 


women's rings, earrings, pins, pendants, etc. Priced from $75 
to $1,000 including utterly magnificent 14K gold mountings. 


WELLINGTON JEWELS 


World's Largest Specialist in Diamond-Like Gems + Retail Stores From Coast To Coast 


(2 artanta, Grorcia [) 
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. MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BROCHURE OF VISIT ONE OF OUR Srores | 
WELLINGTON JEWELS 6 
1150 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, 0.C. 20036 
Gentlemen: | Ike the conditions of your approval plan to per- 
Sonalty examine the quality of The WELLINGTON COUNTER. | 
FEIT DIAMOND. Kindly send your tree brochure, directed to 
my personal attention. | 
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Presenting Datsun 610. 


Considering the luxury, 
its economy is all the more remarkable. 


The new Datsun 610 is 
something altogether new...a luxury 
economy car. A Datsun original. 

Whether you choose the new 
2-Door Hardtop, the new 4-Door 
Sedan or the new 5-Door Wagon, 
you get more power, more room, 
more quiet, just plain more car than 
any economy car has a right to be. 
But it comes with a Datsun price tag. 
And the kind of design sophistication 
you've come to expect from Datsun. 

There’s a new 1800 overhead 
cam engine and new power-assist 
front disc brakes for the perfect per- 





OwnaDatsun Origi 


From Nissan with Pride 


formance combination. The 4-Door 
Sedan and 2-Door Hardtop have a new 
independent rear suspension, too. 

As for the luxury, well, you’ve 
really got to drive it to believe it. 

The luxury touches—whitewalls, fully 
reclining bucket seats, tinted glass, 
full carpeting and custom vinyl 
interior—are just a beginning. 

It’s the new Datsun 610 series. 
Sporting performance, luxury | 
accommodations and an economy 
car price. You've got to drive one 
to believe it. Drive a Datsun... 
then decide. 
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Have a Dickens 


with Marley’s ghost, 

Bob Cratchit, and Scrooge 
—all delightfully depicted 
on the very attractive 

J&B gift carton— 

yours at no extra cost. 


of a Christmas |, 
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slaves wanted to be buried close to their 
white families. and in many instances it was 
done. One Mississippian told me that in his 
family plot there is one slave's grave now 
completely surrounded by the family. All 
of this came about because masters and 
slaves sometimes developed a deep sense of 
affection and loyalty not depending neces- 
sarily upon an adulterous relationship 

GORDON GUNTER 

Ocean Springs. Miss 


ACraving 


Sir / In 1970 my friend and I visited Rus 
sia and met Lyudmilla Prussakova [Oct, 30] 
and her husband outside the Moscow Syn- 
agogue. She was a teacher and he a direc- 
tor for a TV station, but both lost their jobs 
after applying for exit visas to Israel. What 
will always remain with me is the innocence 
of two human beings who craved to go to Is- 
rael for spiritual reasons—a desire that is 
in the mind and soul and transcends the po- 
litical ideology of the country in which they 
are presently trapped. I believe that it is hard 
for most Americans, and indeed for all free 
people, to understand this feeling of lack 
of control over one's destiny 

ROSLYN J. BRANDON 

Washington, D.C 


Monuments to Freedom 


Sir / You say that the U.S. spends $240 mil 
lion in aid to South Korea annually [Oct 
30]. What you did not mention is that a Ko- 
rean soldier earns $2 a month to serve in 
Korea, but he gets $38 a month extra if he 
volunteers to go to South Viet Nam. Guess 
who pays the difference 

We have had a large hand in giving 


President Park his vast power. Now the 
question is: Can we continue to support his 
dictatorship? 

When I was a Peace Corps volunteer 
in South Korea I noticed that the Koreans 
had not forgotten the 34,000 Americans 
who died there nor the U.N. forces that 
helped them achieve their freedom. The 
country abounds in monuments to those 
who served it 

JIM DAVIDSON 

Bismarck, N. Dak 


A Reminder 


Sir/ As an ex-prisoner of Auschwitz- 
Birkenau I find it sad that John Cardinal 
Krol did not seize the opportunity of true 
ecumenism while at the beatification cere- 
mony of his noble colleague, Friar Maxi 
milian Kolbe (Oct. 30]. The fact remains 
that the overwhelming majority of those 
who lost their lives in Auschwitz were Jews. 
and among them many. many Polish Jews. 
Since many of the zealous Polish Catholics 
with the “emblazoned banners of their par- 
ishes” were equally zealous in helping the 
Nazis exterminate geno the entire 
Jewish population of Poland (more than 3 
million dead), Cardinal Krol could have 
done a great service to humanity by remind- 
ing this zealous gathering and the world at 
large that hate and bigotry. racial or polit- 
ical, know no boundaries 
ED GROSMANN 
Minneapolis 


Stillin the Bedroom 


Sir / The most devastating jab at French 
sensuality [Nov. 6] is that any man who 
could count to 44 minutes during inter- 
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course would ever bother to do so. Despite 
the influx of science into the bedroom, the 
accuracy of sexual data gathered by inter 
view is questionable at best. In such a tur 
bulent moral climate. the true sexual atti- 
tudes of the French (and the Americans) are 
robably still prisoners of those dark 
bedrooms 

MARK LOUIS HORN 

Providence 


Sir / Isn‘t it gratifying to know that the du 
ration of the sexual act is 15 to 44 minutes 
for 24% of the French people interviewed 
Isn't it wonderful that the French populace 
has been trained to start a timer on intro- 
mission and shut it off at orgasm. Forty- 
four minutes, imagine 

ARTHUR COOPER 

Saratoga Springs. N.Y 
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Our goal: No unhappy owners. 


We'll fix it right 
the first time 
or we'll fix it free 
the second time?’ 









Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers 
guarantee it. 








We listen. And because we do 
we know that nothing makes 
owners unhappier than service 
work that isn’t done right. So 
Ford Motor Company and 
6,283 Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers have set out 
to solve that problem. 

A service quality guarantee. 
Every one of these Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers is 
now guaranteeing all his ser- 
vice work for 90 days or 4,000 
miles, whichever comes first. 

If his repair or replacement 
fails in normal service within 
that period, it will be fixed 
free of charge. Parts and labor. 

And that service quality 
guarantee is in addition to the 
protection provided by the 
new-car and light-truck war- 
ranty. 

The service quality guaran- 
tee—one way to help us meet 
our goal: No unhappy owners. 
Here are some others: 


A report card. Attached to your ser- 
vice bill, you'll find a service report 
card. Take it home, and grade the 
service job you got. Then send it 
back. It goes right to the dealer 
himself. It’s his way of finding out 
what he’s doing right. And what 
needs to be improved. 

And if you'd like the dealer to 
contact you, there’s a box you can 
check for that, too. 


If we did something w rong, 
tell us. 
If we did the job right, 


tell us. 






















/ worke 
The man who did on yer ene 


the work will sign sy nie pow (2 be 
the job. It isn’t he job, 


just the 
people in the 
front office who 


are committed to the 
goal of no unhappy owners. 
The service people who do the work 
are, too. So from now on, when 
you pick up your car, you'll find a 
card personally signed by the man 
who did the work. 

An extra incentive for him. An 
extra assurance for you. 


So if you have a problem—see your 
dealer. Most problems should end 
right there. If your problem is covered 
by the new-car warranty, it will be 
fixed free. If not, you will foot the 
bill. But in either case you'll get a 
first-rate job. 

We know that occasionally a prob- 
lem can’t be solved at the dealership. 





Then you or the dealer should 
get intouch with the Ford Cus- 
tomer Service Division. 


FOR THE ADDRESS OF 
THE FORD CUSTOMER 
SERVICE DIVISION 


OFFICE NEAREST YOU 
CALL TOLL FREE: 
800-648-4848 
IN NEVADA 1-800-992-5777 





Write them and describe your 
problem. A Ford Customer 
Service representative will 
contact you quickly. And he’ll 
work with you and the dealer 
to try to straighten things out. 

Our goal: No unhappy 
owners. We doubt if we will 
be able to satisfy 100% of 
our owners, 100% of the time. 
But we'll keep trying. 

If you own a Ford, Mer- 
cury or Lincoln, it’s some- 
thing to think about. 

And if you don’t, it’s really 


something to think about. 


If you want information about our 


cars or trucks, or if you want to know 
where we stand on safety, emissions, 


quality control—anything—Write: 


Ford Motor Company Listens 
Box 1973 

The American Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 48121 


Let us know what’s on your mind. 
We listen better. And we'd like 
to prove it to you. 


Our goal: 
No unhappy owners. 


...has a better idea 
(we listen better) 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


And Now...1976! 


The nation is just beginning to col- 
lect its wits after the last campaigns, but 
the pollsters, always looking onward 
and upward, have already zeroed in on 
1976. Two days after the election Lou- 
is Harris produced a trial heat that 
showed Ted Kennedy running ahead of 
Spiro Agnew in the presidential sweep- 
stakes 51% to 43%. The pollsters, like 
journalists, are just doing their job of 
course, but presidential campaigns are 
already too long. It is a bit depressing 
to begin them four years in advance 


So Long, 1792 


There has always been a great deal 
of mutual suspicion in confrontations 
between American Indians and Amer- 
ican officialdom, but there was also—at 
one time at least—considerable dignity 
and pride. That was in the early days 
of the Republic, when men like the great 
Seneca leader Red Jacket could lead a 
delegation of 50 chiefs to Philadelphia 
(as he did in 1792) to talk about tribal 
relations with another powerful sover- 
eign, President George Washington. 

The suspicion and distrust remain, 
but the dignity is fast fading—on both 
sides. The seizure of Alcatraz three 
years ago by a number of young mili- 
tants was an early sign that the more 
restless, more urban Indians of the 


RANSACKED BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
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1970s would not share the reticence of 
their reservation-bred elders. The ran- 
sacking of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
by 600-odd Indian militants who gath- 
ered in Washington to demonstrate for 
needed changes in federal policy is an- 
other indication that the old era of pride 
has given way to a new—and surprising- 
ly delayed—period of violent protest 
Offices were torn apart, furniture was 
smashed, the walls were covered with 
aerosol-can graffiti; typewriters, books 
and some 600 paintings were simply sto- 
len. Now that the full extent of the 
damage has been revealed ($2,280,000 
worth, by the Government's reckoning), 
moderate Indian leaders are outraged 
and fearful of a backlash that could hurt 
the entire Indian movement. But it was 
not only the young militants who de- 
based the old traditions. Anxious to 
bring the whole shabby episode to an 
end with as little fuss as possible, the Ad- 
ministration hastily collected $66,650 
in “expense money” from various agen- 
cies, sent the wampum to the bureau in 
a black leather attaché case and had it 
passed out to the young demonstrators 
as they finally ended their siege. That 
was a very long way from 1792 when, 
as a token of respect, George Washing- 
ton presented Red Jacket with a medal. 


Backyard A-Bombs 


Nuclear weapons have always been 
considered the deadly cudgels of super- 
powers. That may not be true in the 
future. According to a University of 
Virginia law professor, the possibility 
that lunatic-fringers and gangsters may 
some day be able to make their own nu- 
clear devices is no longer just the stuff of 
science fiction but a reality 

Speaking before the American Nu- 
clear Society and the Atomic Industrial 
Forum in Washington, D.C., Professor 
Mason Willrich, who chaired an inter- 
national body of experts studying the 
problem, said that most scientists in the 
field “consider the design and manufac- 
ture of a crude nuclear explosive device 
to be no longer an extremely difficult 
task technically.” He warned that both 
the amount of nuclear material and the 
number of people who have access to it 
are growing at a disturbing rate. A 
spokesman for the Atomic Energy 
Commission pointed out that the con- 
struction of even the most rudimentary 
device would require a team of highly 
trained technicians. Still, the slightest 
possibility of backyard A-bombs is so 
fearful that the AEC is spending several 
million dollars a year to provide extra 
protection for fissionable material 


KISSINGER BEFORE FLYING TO PARIS 


LE DUC THO IN PARIS 


LEAVING U.S. BASE IN VIET NAM 
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THE WAR 


The Peace Momentum Resumes 


R several uneasy weeks, the peace 
cavalcade had been marking time. 
With an eye to a nervous ally, unpre- 
dictable voters and future historians, 
Richard Nixon had stayed the negoti- 
ations, waiting for the election to pass. 
But now the momentum has resumed. 
Ending North Viet Nam’s holdout 
against a reopening of the talks on its 
nine-point plan, Hanoi’s negotiator Le 
Duc Tho arrived in Paris (via Peking 
and Moscow) aboard an Aeroflot jet, ex- 
pressing hopes to “rapidly settle” the re- 
maining issues. In Washington, Henry 
Kissinger gathered his notes and his 
aides and flew off to join Le Duc Tho 
in the “one more” bargaining go-round 
that would—barring any sudden rever- 
sal—at last bring peace in Viet Nam. 

But when? For the first time it was 
possible to sketch out a fairly firm time- 
table. In all likelihood, this week’s talks 
between the President’s National Secu- 
rity Adviser and the North Vietnamese 
on the 58-page draft agreement would 
continue for at least three or four days 
and perhaps even more. Following the 
Paris sessions, either Kissinger or his 
deputy, General Alexander M. Haig, 
would go to Saigon to review the terms 
with South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, who is preparing 
for a cease-fire while continuing to 
maintain a public posture of bristling 
opposition to a settlement. 

Then Kissinger would return to Par- 
is, where he and Le Duc Tho would ini- 
tial the draft. The papers could be ready 
for a formal signing in Paris by U.S. Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers and 
North Vietnamese Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Duy Trinh as early as the end 
of the month, but in any case the sign- 
ing would take place no later than mid- 
December. Under the 60-day withdraw- 
al plan, the remaining U.S. troops in 
South Viet Nam and the more than 
500 P.O.W.s known to be held by the 
Communists throughout Indochina 
could begin coming home before 
Christmas. 

Inevitable. Though Hanoi’s anger 
and suspicion were thoroughly aroused 
by Richard Nixon’s decision to stall the 
headlong negotiations beyond North 
Viet Nam's Oct. 31 “deadline” and the 
US. election, there never was much 
doubt that the North Vietnamese were 
still eager for a settlement. The Admin- 
istration revealed last week that Hanoi 
had agreed in principle before the U.S 
election to talk over the “six or seven is- 
sues” Kissinger had mentioned in his 
dramatic Oct. 26 TV press conference. 
After the Nov. 7 landslide, the North 
Vietnamese proposed to begin the talks 
on Nov. 20, and Washington quickly 
consented, 

In conversations in Paris last week, 
TIME Correspondent Jerrold Schecter 
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found a pervasive feeling among sourc- 
es close to the North Vietnamese that 
the Communists were ready to settle 
and “have reached the point of the in- 
evitable.” Schecter was repeatedly as- 
sured that Hanoi wants a solution and 
a new era of relations with the U.S. Le 
Duc Tho was evidently saying much the 
same thing when he stopped in Peking 
and Moscow on his way to Paris. Hav- 
ing earlier pressed the North Vietnam- 
ese to complete the peace talks, Soviet 
Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev now pub- 
licly chided Washington for putting 
“obstacles” in the path of a settlement. 

The new round of secret talks fig- 
ured to be difficult. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the long hiatus in the negotiations, 
some of the issues that Kissinger will 
raise have somewhat diminished. When 
he returned to Washington last week 
after a two-day visit in Saigon, Gen- 
eral Haig was able to report that Thieu 
had begun to yield—though reluctantly 
—on some of his objections to the nine- 
point plan. 

Discouraged. Reportedly, Thieu 
became deeply discouraged about his 
chances of holding off a settlement 
when Haig told him how plans to su- 
pervise a cease-fire had progressed. 
Canada, Indonesia, Poland and Hunga- 
ry have agreed, at least tentatively, to 
supply a 5,200-man international super- 
visory force. Spotted in South Viet 
Nam’s 200 districts, its four major ports 
and along the Démilitarized Zone, the 
teams will oversee not only the cease- 
fire but also the elections called for in 
the nine-point plan. One team, located 
in Hanoi, will supervise the release of 
the American P.O.W.s, who are to be 
freed in two batches during the 60-day 
period of troop withdrawal following 
the cease-fire. 

Where Thieu has refused to budge, 
at least so far, is on the issue of the 
North Vietnamese troops in the South. 
The U.S. and Hanoi have already 
agreed in principle on a partial with- 
drawal. But Saigon continues to insist 
on a public assurance by Hanoi that it 
will withdraw all of its troops—reck- 
oned at 100,000 to 145,000 by U‘S. in- 
telligence and at 300,000 by Thieu. The 
North Vietnamese are not going to 
agree to such a condition. 

There are other, less troublesome 
items on the Paris agenda. The negoti- 
ators must agree on the coordination of 
a truce in South Viet Nam with parallel 
cease-fires in Laos and Cambodia. They 
must also settle on a site for the multi- 
nation “guarantee conference” that is 
supposed to convene within 30 days to 
deal with the larger problems of peace 
in Viet Nam and presumably the rest of 
Indochina as well. Paris is questionable 
as a site because Saigon feels that 
France is partial to the North Vietnam- 


ese; Geneva is out, since Hanoi has bit- 
ter memories of the city that stem from 
the 1954 and 1962 conferences, Among 
the other possibilities: Copenhagen, Vi- 
enna, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur or a 
Swiss city other than Geneva. The 
North Vietnamese are also eager to dis- 
cuss the U.S. plan to bankroll a $7.5 bil- 
lion Viet Nam reconstruction program; 
it is possible that the program will in- 
volve a Kissinger visit to Hanoi. 

Saigon, meanwhile, continued its 
frantic preparations to deal with the un- 
certain dynamics of peace. By week's 
end the massive, eleventh-hour infusion 
of new US. military hardware—S9 
tanks, 100 personnel carriers, 32 heavy- 
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F-5 JET ARRIVING IN VIET NAM 
Frantically bracing for peace. 


transport planes, 210 fighter-bombers 
and 280 helicopters—was virtually 
complete. On the political front, the 
Thieu regime has added tens of thou- 
sands of known or suspected Commu- 
nists and Communist sympathizers to 
South Viet Nam's prison population in 
the past few weeks. Thieu has also 
mounted a belated effort to broaden his 
narrow (largely military) base of sup- 
port with a renewed drive to win a truly 
national following for the so-called De- 
mocracy Party that he has been fitfully 
trying to form for the past two years. 
At the same time, there were signs that 
even Thieu’s small constituency was be- 
ginning to feel that a settlement might 
not only be inevitable but perhaps even 
workable. One indication was the fact 
that the savings that middle-class Viet- 
namese were withdrawing in panic only 
last month were now beginning to flow 
back into Saigon’s banks. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Shaking Up the Bureaucrats 


OST recent U.S. Presidents have 
suffered the frustration of issuing 
orders to the vast federal bureaucracy 
they supposedly commanded—only to 
discover that nothing happened. Insu- 
lated by layers of officialdom and pro- 
tected by an almost biological instinct 
for self-perpetuation, the bureaucratic 
organism stubbornly resists change. But 
the votes indicating his huge re-election 
landslide were barely counted when 
Richard Nixon took a mighty swipe at 
this governmental inertia. He demand- 
ed that some 2,000 of his politically ap- 
pointed men in sensitive spots through- 
out Washington submit their resigna- 
tions. He would decide who should stay 
and who should go. 
The move was an extraordinary one 
for a President whose electoral triumph 





CONSULTANT ROY ASH 


could be interpreted as approval of what 
he has been doing all along. Nixon's de- 
termination to shake up his Adminis- 
tration was, among other things, a hope- 
ful sign that he was not necessarily 
content with the status quo. He seemed 
determined to grapple with a basic re- 
alignment of Cabinet-level departments 
as he strives for what he described as a 
Government that would be “leaner but 
stronger.” The move also stirred new 
speculation about how he would han- 
dle such diverse personalities as his for- 
mer Treasury Secretary, John Connally, 
Foreign Policy Adviser Henry Kissin- 
ger and others on his own myriad White 
House staff. 

The resignation demands, sent un- 
der the name of Nixon's chief of staff, 
H.R. Haldeman, were blunt: “The Pres- 
ident has requested that you forward 
to him an indication of your personal 
plans or preferences regarding your 
possible service in the Nixon Admin- 
istration. This should be accompanied 
by your pro forma letter of resignation 
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to become effective at the pleasure of 
the President.” The purpose, declared 
White House Special Counsel Harry 
Dent, is “to cut back and sharpen up. 
There's going to be a lot of change. The 
President is the quarterback.” 

However commendable, the new 
and abrupt presidential pressure embit- 
tered some loyal subalterns who felt 
that they deserved at least thanks for 
their all-out re-election efforts before 
being grilled about their futures. The 
wife of one White House aide, noting 
that her husband was in no position to 
complain, called reporters to protest: 
“All those months of work, work, work, 
and at the end the President says—‘Re- 
sign.’ What most worried some able 
officials who had intended to leave the 
Government anyway was that now it 
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“I'm staying on for another voyage—but 
from now on, no more Mr. Nice Guy!” 


would look as though they had been 
pushed out rather than jumped. 

Not even Cabinet members who had 
worked on an almost unprecedented 
scale for a President's re-election could 
be certain of just where they stood. One 
by one they were trooping into the se- 
cluded wilderness of Camp David to be 
asked by the President about their per- 
sonal plans and their intentions for their 
departments, All faced a Dec. 15 dead- 
line for presenting written evaluations 
of how their divisions, including small 
units rarely studied in searching detail 
before, were performing, and what each 
hoped to accomplish during the next 
four years. 

Nixon apparently meant to use the 
reports in deciding whether to propose 
again a sweeping revision of the Exec- 
utive Department. The aim would be 
to have fewer Administrative enclaves 
and to make each more cohesive and 
functional. One of Nixon’s Camp Da- 
vid visitors was Roy Ash, president of 
Litton Industries and head of a reor- 





ganization task force that had urged 
such a consolidation before. As part of 
his grandly named “New American 
Revolution,” Nixon had agreed and sug- 
gested that seven of the departments 
could be condensed into just four, deal- 
ing with natural resources, human re- 
sources, economic development and 
community development. The only 
Cabinet departments to survive as sep- 
arate entities would be State, Treasury, 
Defense and Justice. 

But Nixon abandoned any real push 
for this reorganization as the inevitable 
opposition from entrenched interests 
and Congress grew. This time he ap- 
parently intends to order as much re- 
organization as his powers permit with- 
out congressional approval. Among the 
tough-minded operators who will go 
over those Cabinet evaluations are Pres- 
idential Assistants John Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman—both of whom seem se- 
renely secure in their roles as the 
White House “Berlin Wall.” Key advice 
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will also come from a stern efficiency 
expert, Frederic Malek, who has 
earned Nixon’s respect as a manage- 
ment technician at HEW and the Inte- 
rior Department. 

Most intriguing is how Nixon will 
handle three men interested in his top- 
priority concern: foreign relations. Kis- 
singer has been indispensable in his 
White House post, but might be equal- 
ly effective if his powers were institu- 
tionalized by shifting him to rejuvenate 
a State Department whose morale has 
sagged under the overshadowed Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers. The most 
fascinating Camp David visitor last 
week was Connally, the high-powered 
Texan who apparently has totally 
charmed the President. Connally was 
summoned by Nixon before Rogers 
—and it seemed almost certain that 
Nixon wants him to take over the State 
Department. 

One close friend insisted that Con- 
nally was under “massive, intense pres- 
sure” to take the job. But Connally was 
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reluctant, even though he is known to 
cherish ambitions for the post. Al- 
though a millionaire, he has been anx- 
ious first to get back into private law 
practice to earn the kind of money that 
is really respected in Texas. He would 
apparently prefer to move to State lat- 
er in Nixon’s term. That would set him 
up for a possible presidential bid of his 
own in 1976, although he has virtually 
become a man without a party and 
would have both to switch to the G.O.P. 
and to maneuver past Vice President 
Spiro Agnew. 

On the surface, two strong men like 
Kissinger and Connally would seem to 
be an explosive combination in foreign 
policy. Each has indicated that he has 
no doubt about his ability to work with 
the other. While Connally’s sometimes 
rough tactics may horrify veteran dip- 
lomats of State, his well-known clout 
with Nixon could give that downtrod- 
den department a lift. There was also 
speculation that Connally might be used 
as a supercoordinator on domestic pol- 
icy or, alternatively, on both domestic 
and international economic policy. He 
would only say enigmatically: “I'm still 
in the clear.” But he added: “It's 
going to be very interesting around 
here.” 

Watchdog. As he whacks away at 
the bureaucracy, Nixon promises not to 
spare his own staff, which has grown 
larger than that of any previous Pres- 
ident. Some members apparently were 
ready to move out quite willingly, in- 
cluding Dent, Speechwriter William Sa- 
fire, Communications Director Herbert 
Klein and Special Counsel Robert 
Finch. Already gone is Nixon's former 
chief legislative aide, Clark MacGregor, 
who served as director of the Commit- 
tee for the Re-Election of the President 
and will accept a presumably lucrative 
vice presidency with United Aircraft 
Corp. He will be the top contact man 
with Washington for the firm, which 
does more than half of its business with 
the Federal Government. 

Another object of the shake-up: 
Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, president of 
the University of Notre Dame, revealed 
that he had been asked to resign as 
chairman of the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission—and that he would do so. The 
commission, created by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, was meant to be an in- 
dependent watchdog agency, scrutiniz- 
ing progress in civil rights, including ef- 
forts of the Federal Government. 
Hesburgh, who served energetically on 
the commission since its formation, has 
been highly critical of Nixon’s antibus- 
ing positions and the Administration's 
lethargy in enforcing civil rights laws. 

The pressure on Hesburgh raised 
broader questions about the ultimate 
purpose of Nixon's reorganization 
plans. Granting an exclusive interview 
to the Evening Star and Washington 
Daily News (see Tue Press), Nixon re- 
cently declared: “Government in Wash- 
ington is too big and is too expensive. 
Reform, using money more effectively, 
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will be the mark of this Administra- 
tion.” The President objected to the idea 
that the nation needs “some new mas- 
sive government program...What we 
need now, rather than more government 
is better government. Many times the 
better is not the fatter, but the leaner. 
What I am standing for is government 
finding ways...to give people incentive 
to do more for themselves on their own 
without government assistance.” 

Certainly a more efficient and less 
expensive Government is desirable 
—and Nixon's attempt to shake things 
up is overdue and necessary. It will be 
no small achievement if he can over- 
come all the built-in obstacles to gov- 
ernmental change. Beyond that the 
hope is that the end result will be not 
only a saving of money and a tinkering 
with the machinery of Government for 
its own sake, but that the streamlined 
machine will really be used to cope with 
the pressing national concerns that 
persist. 





THE NATION 


ever I can to make sure that they don't 
come back into a dominant role in the 
Democratic Party.” He also said that 
he was “not sure how you accommodate 
within one party the kind of forces that 
would win the approval of John Con- 
nally [who headed a Democrats for 
Nixon movement] and the people that 
were supporting me, or whether they 
really belong in the same party.” 

By McGovern’s reckoning, the big- 
gest single factor in his loss was Rich- 
ard Nixon’s ability to attract voters who 
otherwise would have favored Alabama 
Governor George Wallace. If Wallace 
had not been shot and had run as an In- 
dependent, McGovern contended, “we 
would have had a far different re- 
sult...What we now have is a country 
presided over by a President who has 
married the Republican Party to the 
Wallace people.” 

McGovern did concede that he had 
made some mistakes—all minor to hear 
him tell it. They included giving his ac- 





“Jean, | just want you to know I'm behind you 1,000%.” 


DEMOCRATS 
Look Back in Anger 


Humiliated by one of the worst 
presidential election defeats in U.S. his- 
tory but somewhat consoled by its sur- 
prisingly strong showing in state and 
local elections, the Democratic Party re- 
mained in a state of confusion border- 
ing on schizophrenia. Looking back in 
anger rather than ahead with hope, 
many of the party’s factional leaders did 
what seems to come so naturally to 
them: they quarreled. 

George McGovern surveyed the 
wreckage of his presidential campaign 
from the — of the Virgin Islands 
retreat of one of his most generous 
financial backers, Henry Kimelman. 
The Senator's attitude toward the labor 
leaders and other traditional Democrats 
who had refused to help him was bit- 
ter. He declared that men like AFL-CIO 
President George Meany were party 
“wreckers” and that he would do “what- 


ceptance speech at Miami Beach about 
3 a.m. instead of in prime television 
time. He also said that he should have 
insisted upon taking another day to 
choose a vice-presidential candidate 
—and thus avoided what he called “the 
Eagleton thing.” The selection and 
dropping of Missouri Senator Thomas 
Eagleton as his running mate could be 
considered among his “mistakes of the 
heart,” McGovern argued. 

One of McGovern’s top aides, 
Frank Mankiewicz, uttered the same al- 
ibis; he agreed that while the election 
“was tough before Eagleton, it certain- 
ly wasn't winnable after the Eagleton 
affair.” Yet he had seen a glimmer of 
hope as the Republican-corruption is- 
sue “started to move pretty hard” about 
ten days before the election. “And then 
a day later, there was Henry [Kissin- 
ger] on the tube with peace, and the cor- 
ruption thing died—bang.” 

Eagleton seemed to have a more 
balanced evaluation in his own post- 
mortem. He said that he thought he had 
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contributed only “one rock in that land- 
slide,” adding: “When you've got a 
spread of 23 points in the polls, trans- 
lating into many millions of votes, | 
can't describe the Eagleton situation as 
being the determinant.” He offered a 
solid reason for McGovern’s loss: “I 
think he was misinterpreted in many re- 
spects, but nevertheless the perception 
of him on issues was one that caused 
this term radical to stick. The candi- 
date we field in 1976 will have to be per- 
ceived as a bit closer to the so-called 
political center.” 

The election, in fact, seemed to bear 
out the view offered in 1970 in The Real 
Majority by its co-authors, Political An- 
alyst Richard Scammon and ex-Lyndon 
Johnson Aide Ben Wattenberg. Their 
conviction: “The man who chooses the 
Presidents of this country is the man 
who bowls on Thursday nights. He is a 
man who was decidedly turned off as 
he watched the Democrats-of-despair 
hand out the campaign buttons of the 
New Politics. The electorate is unyoung, 
unpoor and unblack.” 

Gracious. As recriminations per- 
sisted, Jean Westwood, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, was 
under multiple pressures to resign her 
post, but insisted stubbornly that she 
would not do so, Demands that she quit 
came from five Democratic Governors, 
who apparently represented the major- 
ity opinion among the 31 statehouses 
now controlled by the Democrats. 
Many of the Governors have resented 
the recent dominance of the party by 
Democratic Senators, and feel that they 
have largely been pushed aside by the 
McGovern movement. Their spokes- 
man, Arkansas Governor Dale Bump- 
ers, observed dryly that “it would be 
the gracious thing to do” if Westwood 
would resign, paraphrasing her own 
post-convention remark that it would 
be “the noble thing” for Eagleton to 
quit. 

Some congressional Democrats, led 
by South Carolina Senator Ernest Hol- 
lings, Maine's Edmund Muskie and 
Massachusetts Democratic Representa- 


tive Thomas O'Neill Jr. also urged 
Westwood to step down. McGovern 
came only halfheartedly to her defense, 
suggesting that dissidents ought to “let 
things simmer down” before seeking her 
removal. 

No one was sure, however, who 
should replace Westwood. Leaderless 
and feuding, the party was also quar- 
reling about what to do with the Mc- 
Govern campaign's various lists of con- 
tributors and voters identified by their 
political preferences. McGovern insist- 
ed that one such file of 600,000 names 
“belongs to me—it’s a personal list.” 
McGovern regional workers outside 
Washington feared that handing their 
lists over to regular local party orga- 
nizations might mean that they would 
never be able to have access to the 
names again. “These files are the only 
remaining fruits of our labors,” ex- 
plained Ronnie Brooks, McGovern’s 
Minnesota campaign coordinator. 

The widespread ticket splitting 
seemed to confirm the fading influence 
of bloc voting and party loyalty. “Nev- 
er before has partisanship meant so lit- 
tle,” noted California Pollster Mervin 
Field. “I just don’t see a coalescing back 
to the traditional loyalties.” Larry 
O'Brien, former Democratic National 
Chairman, saw a more ominous sign in 
the balloting. Citing the alarmingly low 
national voter turnout,* he observed: 
“Half the population is turned off on 
both parties and on the system itself.” 

Perhaps so. The overriding fact re- 
mains that the Democrats, at least on 
the presidential level, failed to con- 
vince the majority of voters that the 
party at present stands for majority in- 
terests. As McGovern’s campaign man- 
ager, Gary Hart, put it in his post- 
mortem: “People who used to be poor 
are not poor any longer. Their inter- 
ests are not the same. So it isn't enough 
to say Democrats, Democrats, lunch 
pail, lunch pail.” Only with this in- 
sight can the Democrats begin their 
road back to reality. 


*Compared with 60.7% in 1968, 62.1% in 1964 
and 63.2% in 1960. 
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Richard Nixon: An 


OW more than ever, Americans 

may wonder exactly what Richard 
Nixon stands for. He won a unique vic- 
tory because of his demonstrated po- 
litical skills and the weakness of his op- 
ponent. But he said little in the course 
of the campaign to give anyone an idea 
of what to expect in the next four years. 
Shortly before his re-election, however, 
he did drop a suggestive hint. He told 
an interviewer that he would like to be 
thought of as a “Disraeli conservative” 
with a “strong foreign policy, strong ad- 
herence to basic values that the nation 
believes in, combined with reform, re- 
form that will work, not reform that 
destroys.” 

It is an ambitious notion that Is 
worth examining. At first glance, the 
comparison seems far-fetched. The 
19th century Prime Minister of Great 
Britain would appear to be an odd sort 
of fellow to find favor at the White 
House. Amid the close-cropped sobriety 
of the Haldemans and the Ehrlichmans, 
he would stand out like the dazzling 
Victorian dandy he was. His long hair 
coiling around his shoulders, his blue 
trousers paired with black and red 
stockings, his fingers festooned with 
rings, he enjoyed the reaction of peo- 
ple on the street as they fell back to let 
him by. To him this was like the “part- 
ing of the Red Sea, which I now be- 
lieve from experience.” His comments 
on the work ethic would make a wel- 
fare loafer blush, “I have passed the 
whole of this year in uninterrupted 
lounging and pleasure,” he once noted. 
His wit was irrepressible. Trapped in a 
drafty room at a party, he remarked 
when the champagne was served: 
“Thank God for something warm.” 

-_ 

But the frivolity masked an inner 
earnestness. As Tory Party leader and 
Prime Minister from 1874 to 1880, Dis- 
raeli reshaped British conservatism, 
which had been divided and defensive, 
giving it durability and a future. He laid 
the foundation for Tory democracy, a 
form of government with appeal to all 
classes. If Nixon sees something of him- 
self in Disraeli, it is not mere gimmick- 
ry. Presented by Pat Moynihan with a 
copy of Robert Blake's massive biog- 
raphy of Disraeli, the President liked 
what he read so well that he has been 
drawing on the book for appropriate 
quotes ever since 

Both Disraeli and Nixon were rath- 
er elusive figures in their native land 

the one a Sephardic Jew who, as His- 
torian Gertrude Himmelfarb puts it, 
“created himself in the likeness of an 
anti-Semitic cartoon,” though he be- 
came an Anglican; the other a man who 
often seemed shallow and without 
strong roots, Both made their contem- 
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American Disraeli? 


poraries uneasy for reasons that could 
not always be spelled out. Each in his 
time was underestimated by others, Dis- 
raeli because of his rakish dilettantism, 
Nixon because of his bland ordinari- 
ness. Both were dismissed as opportun- 
ists; few perceived the fire within. Nei- 
ther of them ever gave up. “Disraeli,” 
admitted his great rival William Glad- 
stone, “is a man who is never beaten. 
Every reverse, every defeat is to him 
only an admonition to wait and catch 
his opportunity of retrieving and more 
than retrieving his position.” Though he 
phrased it a bit more elegantly, Disrae- 
li offered several equivalents of “You 
won't have Disraeli to kick around any 
more.” Both men returned more than 
once from the political dead. Dizzy was 
defeated four times before he finally 
was elected to Parliament. His flowery 
maiden speech was greeted with gales 
of laughter and catcalls. Prophesied an 
enraged Disraeli: “I will sit down now, 
but the time will come when you will 
hear me.” He had to wait so long to be- 
come Prime Minister that nobody 
thought he would make it. But at 63, 
he reached the top of what he fondly 
called “the greasy pole.” 
s 


In an uncanny way, Nixon and Dis- 
raeli fought similar political battles 
—which may support the liberal charge 
that conservatives never change or the 
conservative charge that conditions 
never change. Though both believed in 
a strong government that would not 
flinch from taking resolute action, they 
were hostile to big bureaucracy, with 
its overcentralization and deadening 
uniformity. They preferred to accept so- 
ciety in all its luxuriant if inegalitarian 
variety; they made a policy of trying to 
pump life and vigor into local govern- 
ment. As an American politician, Nixon 
can hardly endorse aristocracy but he 
would surely agree with Disraeli’s praise 
of the aristocratic system in England 
as ready to receive “every man in ev- 
ery order and every class who defers to 
the principle of our society which is to 
aspire and excel.” 

Both Nixon and Disraeli were ca- 
pable of dazzling conversions. Almost 
overnight, Nixon changed from a bud- 
get balancer to a Keynesian. After help- 
ing to bring down his own Tory gov- 
ernment in 1846 because it proposed 
abolishing the Corn Laws that protect- 
ed Britain’s landed interests, Disraeli 
switched to a free-trade position. He 
made another turnabout when, faced 
with Liberal plans to extend the fran- 
chise to the workingman, he steered his 
own election bill through Parliament. 
The liberalism of 19th century England 
was in many respects the exact oppo- 
site of 20th century American liberal- 
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ism; it was essentially laissez-faire. But 
both Disraeli and Nixon rejected the as- 
sumptions of liberalism, then and now: 
a faith in utilitarian reform, an easy op- 
timism, a hankering for change. Said 
Disraeli: “In a progressive country 
change is constant; and the great ques- 
tion is not whether you should resist 
change, but whether that change should 
be carried out in deference to the man- 
ners, the customs, the laws and the tra- 
ditions of a people, or whether it should 
be carried out in deference to abstract 
principles and arbitrary doctrines.” He 
compared the “national system” of the 
tradition-minded Tories with the “phil- 
osophic system” of the doctrinaire 
Liberals—a_ distinction Nixon 
makes today when he contrasts 
his New Majority with the 
“limousine liberals.” 

In foreign policy 
particularly, Nixon has 
demonstrated a Dis- 
racli touch. Disraeli 
based his foreign policy 
on a sober, unsentimen- 
tal appraisal of the na- 
tional interest. What was 
good for England, he 
thought, was good for the 
world, and it worked out 
that way—for a time. Dis- 
raeli was determined to 
maintain a balance of 
power by preventing 
Russian expansion 
—as much feared in 
the 19th century as it 
came to be in the 20th. To 
do this, he had to prop up 
the decaying Ottoman Em- 

ire, a policy that outraged 

iberals who felt that it was a 
violation of British principles 
to support a corrupt regime. 
To stretch a point or two, Dis- 
raeli even had a McGovern 
hectoring him in the person of 
Gladstone, the Liberal leader 
who thundered his righteous 
indignation at the power pol- 
itics played behind his back. 
Gladstone was an_ inveterate 
moralizer who, as André Maurois 
once noted, “was reproached 
not so much for always 
having the ace of trumps 
up his sleeve as for claiming 
that God had put it there.” 

No more than Nixon did Disraeli 
believe in open diplomacy. His back- 
stairs dealings aroused as much oppo- 
sition. Just as Nixon caused an uproar 
by selling wheat too cheaply to the Rus- 
sians, so did Disraeli upset sensibilities 
by negotiating a loan at 13% from the 
Rothschilds to buy a major interest for 
Britain in the Suez Canal. Doubtful 
though some of his means were, Dis- 
raeli achieved his goals. By promoting 
a general European settlement, he 
helped maintain the Victorian peace, 
which was to last longer than any pe- 
riod of peace Europe had known since 
the early days of the Roman Empire. 














If Nixon is serious about becoming 
a second Disraeli, however, he still has 
a way to go. Disraeli was not only a su- 
preme political operator but consider- 
ably more. He thought deeply about 
politics and acted on his precepts. He 
wrote a number of political novels that, 
for all their playfulness and cynicism, 
come to grips with flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple. In the manner of the best Euro- 
pean conservatives, Disraeli felt a 
strong attachment to his fellow coun- 
trymen even when he mocked them or 
they reviled him. Nixon may feel the 
same way, but Disraeli displayed a pas- 
sion that is generally lacking in Amer- 
ican conservatives, including 
Nixon. It was Disraeli, after 
all, who coined the phrase 
“two nations” when he 
wrote about rich and 
poor in his novel Syb- 
il. No British govern- 
ment of the 19th cen- 
tury produced more 
social reform than 
Disraeli’s, which im- 
proved the laboring 
man’s working condi- 
tions, recognized trade 
unions, provided health 
4 and sanitation services and 
} undertook slum clearance. 
In domestic matters, Nix- 


shrewd understanding of what 
most of the country wanted 
—or feared—with constant 
reminders of the old verities 
and only occasional flashes 

of innovation—so far. 
Even in his reform propos- 
als, Nixon sometimes comes 
across only as a leaner, mean- 
er liberal. The shortcoming is 
not his alone. American con- 
servatism has long been incon- 
stant, uncertain and divided in 
its aims, trying to combine be- 
lief in authority with a belief 
in individualism and little gov- 
ernment. A rich tradition of 
conservative thought on the 
European model has never 
taken root in America; per- 
haps Americans are too much 
on the go, too future-oriented. 


TIONYNEZs OFINT AS ONIMVEG 


“Confronted with liberalism, U.S. con- 


servatives have often offered something 
less rather than something different. 
Nixon won his mandate by siding 
with the majority in a national division. 
He has not yet shown that he can make 
one nation out of two. It is true that in 
Disraeli’s day the members of the oth- 
er nation, the poor, were a majority 
while today they are not; the difference 
is vast. Nevertheless, a Disraeli could 
supply a profound corrective to conser- 
vative thought in America: a sense that 
everyone is in it together, that no one 
class or group can function properly un- 
less all do. Until Richard Nixon does 
that, he remains only half a Disraeli. 
The historical portrait deserves to be 
completed. 8 Edwin Warner 
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ARMED SERVICES 


Keelhauling the United States Navy 


‘O years ago Chief of Naval 
Operations Elmo Zumwalt set about 
changing what he called the “lily-white 
racist Navy” into an even-handed in- 
stitution that would be able to attract re- 
cruits and keep and promote blacks 
within its ranks. Of all his innovative 
ideas, the attempt to fully integrate the 
Navy seemed to many to be the most 
courageous and substantial. 

Yet precisely because of that at- 
tempt, the Navy has found itself buf- 
feted by a series of racial outbreaks. In 
early October, the decks of the aircraft 
carrier Kitty Hawk, which was en route 
to Viet Nam, became the stage for a 
wild slugfest in which unhappy blacks 
vented their spleen on white seamen. 
Three of the 46 who were injured (40 
white, six black) had to be evacuated 
by helicopter. A few days later a sim- 
ilar scene was played out on the oiler 
Hassayampa in Subic Bay in the Phil- 
ippines; four whites were injured and 
eleven blacks were put off the ship in 
order to stand trial. 

The most ominous incident oc- 
curred three weeks ago on the aircraft 
carrier Constellation. Charging “calcu- 
lated racism,” 120 black members of 
the crew—joined by twelve whites— 
staged a sitdown at sea. Explained Ra- 
darman Third Class Lonnie Brown, 23: 
“We wanted to air our views and tell 
the captain what was actually happen- 
ing. We had to get the word across to 
the man who runs the ship.” But Cap- 
tain J.D. Ward refused to see the men 
Instead he called for a general muster, 
and the blacks were suddenly surround- 
ed by thousands of whites. Later they 
were put off the ship at San Diego for 
“counsel.” When the carrier returned 
from maneuvers to pick them up, the 
men refused to board. They staged a 
second eight-hour sitdown on the pier, 
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lifting their arms in black power salutes. 
They-were finally taken off the ship's 
rolls and sent before captain’s masts 
(naval disciplinary hearings). 

The cause of the flare-ups is the 
same as that which ignited racial vio- 
lence across the U.S. in the seemingly 
progressive 1960s: rising civil rights ex- 
pectations rubbing against static reality. 
Although the Navy has managed to re- 
cruit and promote more blacks, their 
representation remains dismal. Less 
than 1% of the officers and only 5.8% 
of the enlisted personnel are black. The 
blacks insist that they are assigned the 
most menial tasks and receive harder 
punishment than whites for equal of- 
fenses. Says Lonnie Brown: “Two men 
have to chip down a wall. The black 
man will be told to get up on the lad- 
der and chip above his head. The white 
guy will chip from the waist down 
When that happens constantly, you 
know what's happening.” 

Menial. One chief tool of discrim- 
ination, according to blacks, is the pe- 
riodic job evaluation rating. Consistent- 
ly low ratings not only keep a man from 
being promoted, but can lead to a gen- 
eral rather than an honorable discharge. 
Blacks believe that they are given low- 
er ratings than whites for the same level 
of performance. As Harvey Peters, a 
black member of the Constellation's hu- 
man relations council, explains: “A man 
can work twelve or 16 hours at work 
that is menial. For example, in the laun- 
dry, he may press and fold clothes for 
the officers. They get their clothes on 
time and there are no complaints. Yet 
the man gets a low rating.” 

The core of the problem seems to 
be stubborn residual racism among the 
Navy’s “middle management.” All too 
frequently, Zumwalt’s pleas for equality 
have fallen on deaf ears, from skippers 
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all the way down to petty officers. Ad- 
dressing a flotilla of admirals and gen- 
erals at the Pentagon in the wake of 
the three outbreaks, Zumwalt pulled no 
punches in blaming his subordinates 
“Uncomprehending response or re- 
sponse which lacks commitment from 
the heart—no matter how correct—is 
essentially obstructionist,” said the 
Chief of Naval Operations. “Just as ob- 
structionist is a man who puts an order 
in a drawer and forgets it.” To under- 
score his point, Zumwalt said: “Equal 
means exactly that. Equal.” 

There were other factors that con- 
tributed to the unrest as well. All three 
ships had been on duty off Viet Nam, 
where the Navy has doubled its strength 
and taken on an ever larger role in the 
war. The men were forced to work 18- 
to 20-hour days and go long stretches 
without weekend passes. The lack of 
sleep and shore leave simply com- 
pounded the racial tensions to be found 
on any stateside naval vessel. 

Indeed, the antiwar sentiment that 
has so bedeviled the Army in recent 
years seems to be finding a home in the 
Navy now that it is doing much of the 
fighting. Acts of sabotage have surfaced 
in recent months, several of which were 
apparently perpetrated not by blacks 
but by antiwar whites. The Navy is hold- 
ing a white seaman as the suspected ar- 
sonist who set a multimillion-dollar fire 
aboard the aircraft carrier Forrestal at 
Norfolk. The carrier Ranger was re- 
cently laid up in drydock for almost 
four months because metal parts had 
been thrown into its delicate gears. The 
Navy is conducting court-martial pro- 
ceedings against a white sailor for the 
sabotage. And the skipper of the ill-fat- 
ed Constellation, while discussing his ra- 
cial problems, admitted to newsmen 
that some of his ordnance-handling 
equipment had been tampered with; 
other pieces had simply disappeared 
over the side. 

Insurrections and sabotage at sea 
have touched off insurrections and sab- 




















otage of a different kind ashore. Ever 
since Zumwalt took command of the 
Navy in 1970, the more conservative 
admirals have watched in horror as he 
set adrift one tradition after another 
In their view, permissiveness and lux- 
uries have no place at sea. They rid- 
iculed his reforms as the “three B's 
—beer, beards and broads.” Armed with 
the ammunition provided by the race 
riots and sabotage, many admirals have 
shown their own lack of discipline by 
campaigning for Zumwalt’s ouster. 

Some have made late-night phone 
calls to Pentagon correspondents. Ad- 
ministration officials and politicians 
have been cornered at cocktail parties. 
The message is the same: Zumwalt has 
gone too far. One of his critics is Ad- 
miral Isaac Kidd, 53, thought to be the 
most likely man to replace Zumwalt. 
Even Secretary. of the Navy John War- 
ner threw out hints that he was not al- 
together pleased with the direction in 
which Zumwalt was heading. In an in- 
terview with TIME’s John Mulliken, 
Warner indicated that he might consid- 
er withdrawing some of Zumwalt’s 
more controversial Z-grams (a_nick- 
name for his naval operational orders). 

“Pm not for a moment hesitant 
about rolling back some of those ad- 
vancements,” said Warner. “We will 
look at the whole general bag of things, 
all the way from the celebrated Z- 
grams on hair, beards and beer.” War- 
ner admitted that he was “under a great 
deal of pressure” from Zumwalt’s crit- 
ics, and said: “Yes, | would say there 
is free discussion of this subject in the 
Navy right now and I welcome, | en- 
courage it.” 

Furor. Interestingly, it was Warner 
himself who delayed taking any action 
about the sitdown of the Constellation's 
crewmen on the San Diego pier, there- 
by making the Navy seem even more 
permissive. Zumwalt’s staff claims that 
he was on the point of sending a for- 
mal written protest to Warner when the 
Secretary finally acted and had the men 
bused off to their trials. Nevertheless it 
will inevitably be Zumwalt who will be 
hurt by all the publicity. 

The furor will continue. Congress- 
man Edward Hébert, a hard-line tra- 
ditionalist, is opening hearings this week 
in the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee on the Navy's lack of discipline. And 
the Kitty Hawk returns this week to San 
Diego, where its officers will continue 
with courts-martial against the blacks 
involved in the October riot 

What is at stake in the controversy 
and the behind-the-scenes struggles for 
power is nothing less than the entire re- 
form movement in the armed services, 
initiated by Zumwalt. If he is replaced 
or even hobbled in his revolutionary 
shakeup of the Navy, it could well sig- 
nal an end to the attempts to humanize 
all three services. That in turn could 
make it far more difficult to recruit the 
qualified men who will have to staff the 
country’s all-volunteer army when the 
draft officially ends in June 1973 
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TWO SLAIN YOUTHS AT SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY CAMPUS IN BATON ROUGE 


RACES 


A Southern Tragedy 


For a time, it looked like nothing 
more serious than a bit of virulent "60s 
nostalgia. All the basic props were there 
at Louisiana’s predominantly black 
Southern University: the band of stu- 
dents occupying the administration 
building, the crowd milling about on the 
lawn, the stolid cops in riot gear wield- 
ing nightsticks and absorbing epithets 
Right on cue a miasma of tear gas blan- 
keted the tableau, screams pierced the 
air and the players scattered. When the 
smoke cleared, however, the scene was 
not another Berkeley or Harvard, but 
was somewhat more reminiscent of 
Kent State or Jackson State. Lying dead 
on the ground were two 20-year-old 
black students, Denver A. Smith of New 
Roads, La., and Leonard D. Brown of 
Gilbert, La. 

Initially, at least, authorities could 
not even determine whether the two 
men died of gunshot wounds or shrap- 
nel from tear-gas canisters. Some 200 
lawmen, including state policemen and 
Sheriff Al Amiss’ deputies, had set up a 
U-shaped cordon in front of the admin- 
istration building that about 200 stu- 
dents had occupied. The officers were 
armed with both shotguns and tear-gas 
canisters; but television film suggested 
that it was the students who tossed the 
first tear-gas bombs. Both Amiss and 
the state police claim that their men 
fired no shots, only tear gas, while stu- 
dents insisted that the shots had to come 
from the troopers. No one was really 
sure. As Amiss admitted: “There were 
no orders. There was just confusion.” 

Trouble had been building on the 
Baton Rouge campus for weeks. One 
of the largest black universities in the 
country (11,000 enrollment, including 
the New Orleans campus), Southern has 


been the scene of a widespread student 
boycott for the past three weeks. The 
student demands included better living 
conditions, a greater voice in university 
affairs and the ouster of President Leon 
Netterville, whom many consider an ag- 
ing Uncle Tom. Last week, in simul- 
taneous predawn raids, police arrested 
four student leaders—three men and a 
woman—on charges of criminal mis- 
chief for breaking into the school gym- 
nasium and holding a massive protest 
rally. 

News of the arrests carried quickly 
and students gathered before the admin- 
istration building. A group of them 
knocked on President Netterville’s 
door, demanding to know why the four 
had been arrested. Netterville, accord- 
ing to the students, said he would try to 
find out. The students occupied the 
building, they said, to await his return 
Instead they found themselves con- 
fronted by the troopers called out by 
the president. Governor Edwin Ed- 
wards, who later ordered up the Na- 
tional Guard, said in defense of his ac- 
tion: “We cannot agree to let them have 
control of the campus, as they insist they 
want. And we cannot agree to give them 
Dr. Netterville’s head.” 

The Governor got a lot more than 
he had bargained for. Citing Coroner 
Hypolite Landry's report, Edwards an- 
nounced that the two young blacks had 
been killed by buckshot that “possibly” 
could have come from police shotguns 
Since there were what he termed ob- 
vious “discrepancies and inconsisten- 
cies” in the various accounts of the 
shootings, Edwards asked for an inves- 
tigation by the state attorney general 
The FBI also was ordered into the case 
Whatever the answer was, it meant still 
more tension and bitterness for South- 
ern University. Governor Edwards ju- 
diciously suspended classes until at least 
after the Thanksgiving holiday 
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CRIME 
Terror on Flight 49 


Southern Airways of Atlanta prides 
itself on its ante bellum hospitality. Its 
blue-and-yellow planes even have smile 
faces painted on the nose under the in- 
scription HAVE A NICE DAY. But no one 
was smiling after one of the most the- 
atrical and spectacularly prolonged ep- 
isodes in the chronicles of skyjacking. 
Three men armed with pistols and a 
hand grenade boarded Flight 49 in Bir- 
mingham and took the 30 passengers 
and four crew members on an odyssey 
of terror that ended 29 hours later 
in Havana. Everybody lost 
something on the flight: the 
copilot was wounded, the 
passengers were badly shak- 
en, Southern Airways may be 
financially crippled by the 
ransom it paid, the FBI has 
been damned for a trigger- 
happy performance and the 
hijackers are said to be con- 
demned to spend the rest of 
their lives in 4-by-5-by-5-ft. 
cells in Fidel Castro’s Cuba 
On top of all that, the pain- 
ful problem of prevention 
still begs for solution. 

Flight 49, a two-engine 
DC-9, took off from the Bir- 
mingham airport peaceably 
enough. Professor Gale Bu- 
chanan, a plant expert at Au- 
burn University, began edit- 
ing copy for his magazine, 
Weeds Today, Alex Halber- 
stadt, a construction engi- 
neer, scribbled idly on a yel- 
low legal pad. A two-year-old 
child fell asleep in his moth- 
er’s arms. In the rear of the 
plane, Alvin Fortson, 83, sat 
back to enjoy the ride to Or- 
lando to see his son. But also 
at the rear were three blacks 

-Henry Jackson, 25, Lewis 
Moore, 27, and Melvin Cale, 
21—who had no intention of 
going to Orlando. Jackson 


Southern Airways placed $500,000 
aboard an aircraft and dispatched it to 
Detroit in hopes of a settlement. De- 
spite the efforts of Detroit officials to 
talk the hijackers into landing, they 
made the pilot shoot across Lake Erie 
to Cleveland's Hopkins Airport. Mean- 
while, the passengers showed extraor- 
dinary courage. Halberstadt called to 
Moore, “If you have a minute, I'd like 
to talk to you,” and tried to reason with 
the hijacker while Moore held a Luger 
and the hand grenade. 

During the early-morning hours the 
plane landed in Toronto, where the hi- 
jackers refused the offer of $500,000 
and renewed their demand for $10 mil- 
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and Moore were wanted for HIJACKED PASSENGERS RETURNING TO MIAMI 
suspicion of rape in Detroit, Begging for a solution. 


where they had once sued the 

city for $4,000,000 for alleged police 
brutality. Cale, Moore’s half brother, 
had been serving time in the Tennessee 
State Penitentiary for grand larceny, 
and was a recent escapee from a work 
release center. The trio managed to get 
past Southern agents by the old and ob- 
vious device of concealing their weap- 
ons in a raincoat and passing it back 
and forth. 

Courage. Airborne, the trio bran- 
dished their weapons and ordered the 
pilot to make a refueling stop at Jack- 
son, Miss., then head for Detroit. Since 
embarrassment helps keep people in 
line, the three also forced the male pas- 
sengers to strip to their underwear. The 
hijackers soon broadcast their ambi- 
tious demand: $10 million in cash. 
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lion. As the plane sped away from To- 
ronto, this time bound for Knoxville, 
Tenn., Passenger Fortson had a mild sei- 
zure. Also the hijackers got into the li- 
quor supply and drank more than 40 
of the small airline bottles. By now the 
jetliner was being tracked by a South- 
ern Airways Learjet and a DC-9, as well 
as a Navy Reserve plane with FBI agents 
aboard. Over Tennessee the prospects 
darkened; the hijackers began threat- 
ening to plunge the plane into the atom- 
ic-energy facilities at Oak Ridge if their 
demands were not met. They finally 
landed in Chattanooga, where Southern 
sent aboard an estimated $2,000,000 in 
aluminum boxes, as well as the bullet- 
proof vests the hijackers had requested. 
They had promised to release the pas- 
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sengers there, but the large crowds gath- 
ered at the airport rattled them, and 
they ordered the plane to Havana. 

En route, the trio maniacally dis- 
tributed money up and down the aisle 
while reassuring the passengers that 
they had nothing against them. At José 
Marti terminal in Havana one of the 
gunmen disembarked to dicker with Cu- 
ban officials; he returned two hours later 
grousing: “These people here treat you 
worse than George Wallace or Lester 
Maddox.” The plane headed back to the 
US. and eventually landed at McCoy 
A.F.B. in Orlando. There the odyssey 
nearly ended in disaster. After the hi- 
jackers demanded to talk to President 
Nixon, the word came down from Act- 
ing FBI Director L. Patrick Gray that 
the plane had to be stopped. Agents with 
shotgur.- rifles and revolvers then 
shredded the tires with gunfire in order 
to prevent takeoff. 

Outraged. That only served to 
panic the hijackers, who shot and 
wounded Copilot Billy H. Johnson. 
Taxiing on nothing but rims wrapped 
in tattered rubber, the veteran pilot, 
Captain William R. Haas, 39, miracu- 
lously got the plane off the ground. He 
was again ordered to Cuba, where he 
set down on a foam-covered runway at 
José Marti. Cuban authorities immedi- 
ately confiscated the money and led the 
hijackers away. The passengers and 
crew were flown back to Miami. Their 
29 hours of terror were ended. 

But the furor was not. The FBI came 
under heavy criticism for shooting out 
the tires. Director Gray even admitted 
that his judgments “were not necessarily 
perfect.” The Air Line Pilots Associ- 
ation was oOutraged—especially since it 
was obvious that Southern had been 
careless in allowing on its plane three 
men who fit the classic skyjacker “pro- 
file.” ALPA President J.J. O'Donnell 
threatened to call a nationwide pilots’ 
strike if stringent anti-skyjacking mea- 
sures are not enforced. Something more 
has to be done. There have been 387 
skyjacking attempts worldwide since 
the first one in 1930; of those, about 
two dozen, all of them recent, have 
been for extortion purposes. The most 
successful attempt was made last No- 
vember by the notorious parachuter 
D.B. Cooper, who was never captured 
(authorities believe that both he and his 
ransom money were buried in a Wash- 
ington State snowdrift). Of 38 other sky- 
jackers, three were killed and 35 are in 
custody or in foreign hands; almost all 
the extortion money has been recov- 
ered. Thus the fact that air-piracy ex- 
tortion is almost never successful is not 
in itself a deterrent. 

Although the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration is already strengthening 
surveillance measures, it ultimately 
seems that the best way to halt skyjack- 
ing is to make certain that no country 
is a haven for skyjackers. The one pos- 
itive result of the Southern case is that 
it may lead to a bilateral agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Cuba on the prob- 
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Here’s a sound offer. A 4-band AM/ 
FM PSB and Aircraft portable Ross 
radio just like theirs for free B&W 
Raleigh Coupons, the valuable 
extra on every pack of Belair. . 
To see over 1000 other gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: Box 12, 
Louisville, Ky., 40201. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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18 mg. “tar,” 1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report August'72 





The new IBM Copier. 


It isn't how fast a copier is 
fast you can actually make 








rated that counts, but how 
copies. 


All too often, people think it’s the rated or 
theoretical top speed of a copier that really counts. 

Well, we at IBM would like to set the record 
straight. 

In reality, the important thing is how long it 
actually takes from the time you start the copier 
working, until you have your copies in hand. 
What we in the word processing business refer 
to as “throughput.” 

We kept this in mind when we designed the 
new IBM Copier Il. 

This new plain-paper copier has a special 
document feed that lets you feed in your originals 
continuously, without centering them. And you 
don't have to wait around for your copies to ap- 
pear, either. 

As a result, you can get your first copy in a 
rather remarkable six seconds. And if you want 
to make, say, three copies each of three single- 
page letters, you can make them in less than 
thirty seconds. 

What's more, the IBM Copier II is versatile 
enough to copy not only single-page letters, but 
books, halftones, blueprints, and even three- 
dimensional objects. 

It features a special price-ceiling plan. So no 
matter how many copies you make, you know 
beforehand what the limits of your copying costs 
will be. 

It gives you crisp, sharp copies, too. And the 
same reliability businessmen have come to ex- 
pect from IBM office equipment. Which, when it 
comes to copiers, is a quality to be desired. 

Simply call a Representative of our Office IBM 
Products Division. He'll be happy to explain the 
IBM Copier II in more detail and show you how it 5 
can best be used to speed things up in your office. Word Processing 














We built Ford Pinto to follow in the steps 
of the rugged old Model T. 





Back in 1911, publicity stunts were the fashion in 
the car business. 

Like coaxing a Model T up the steps of the State 
Capitol in Nashville, Tenn., to impress 
people with its ruggedness. 

But now it's sixty years later. And 
even though we want you to be just as 
impressed with Pinto’s ruggedness— 
we figure we'd better give you some 
facts and figures. Not stunts. 

The Pinto engine. (Above.) Rugged and reliable. 
Improved and perfected in more than 10 years of 
driving in small Ford-built cars all over the world. 
Easy on gas, simple to maintain. 


The Pinto transmission. A floor-mounted 
4-speed fully synchronized @ transmission is 
standard on Pinto. It was designed to belubed 
for life”. All it should 

need is inspection 
during routine dealer 
maintenance. 









Shown here is a 1973 Pinto sedan with optional 
whitewall tires, accent and deluxe bumper groups 













The Pinto body. 
Unitized into one 
piece of welded 
steel, with steel 
guard rails in the door, 
steel reinforcements in the 
roof. And a surprising amount of room inside. 


Extra-strength parts. Many Pinto components 
could be used in much bigger cars: the ball joints in 
the front suspension (below), the universal joint, 
starter motor, rear wheel bearings. 

We built Ford Pinto to be 
a rugged, durable, basic car—a car 
that could follow in the footsteps 
of the legendary Model T. 

See all the 1973 Pintos at 
your Ford Dealer's: 2-door sedan, 
3-door Runabout, and the popular 
Pinto Wagon. 


When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 


FORD PINTO 


lem, which in turn could pave the way 
for cultural exchanges and even polit- 
ical dialogue. The Cubans last week of- 
fered to discuss the matter, and Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers said that 
the U.S. was more than willing. While 
Castro is as unpredictable as ever, it ap- 
pears likely that he may be just fed up 
enough with skyjacking to join the U.S. 
in doing something about it before a 
real catastrophe occurs. 


THE CONGRESS 
Replacing Hale Boggs 


After Louisiana Congressman Hale 
Boggs’ plane disappeared in Alaska last 
month, a quiet but intense battle began 
that could shake the entire Democratic 
leadership in the House. Who will re- 
place Boggs as majority leader will not 
finally be decided until the House re- 
convenes in January. But just as impor- 
tant, House Speaker Carl Albert may 
face opposition that could make his sec- 
ond term as unsteady as the first. 

Albert's first two years as Speaker 
were distressing for many of his Dem- 
ocratic colleagues, who found his lead- 
ership weak and entirely too accommo- 
dating to the Administration's Viet 
Nam policies. Albert's political impo- 
tence became embarrassingly apparent 
when he failed to stop President Nix- 
on, who, with the help of Democrat Wil- 
bur Mills, tried to bestow on himself 
an item-by-item veto over spending pro- 
grams authorized by Congress. Eight 
months ago, some talk of replacing Al- 
bert started circulating through the 
Capitol. His gentle ways and his unwill- 
ingness to assert his authority decisively 
left many Democrats wondering where 
they could find someone capable of 
more vigorous leadership. Challengers 
were not hard to find. Mills himself, 
head of the powerful Ways & Means 
Committee, was the conservatives’ fa- 
vorite, but he has given up any thought 
of challenging Albert. A few liberal 
Congressmen wanted Boggs for the job. 
“I have been very keen for a contest 
over the speakership,” says one Mid- 
western Democrat. “And I have been 
in favor of having Hale move up. This 
thing [Boggs’ disappearance] has been 
a catastrophic blow. What it means is 
that we are apparently left without an 
alternative.” A sampling taken since 
Boggs was declared missing indicates 
that Albert is now safe, and will win re- 
election. Only Georgia's Phil Landrum 
is threatening to run as an alternative. 

The man most likely to replace 
Boggs as majority leader is Massachu- 
setts Congressman Thomas (“Tip”) 
O'Neill, who is now majority whip. By 
his own count O'Neill has 160 votes 
pledged to him, more than enough to 
win in a showdown for the Boggs job 
By tradition O'Neill is the natural 
successor to Boggs, who was majority 
whip before becoming majority leader. 
O'Neill, 59, has been in Congress since 
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1952, when he was elected to the House 
to replace John F. Kennedy, who had 
moved on to the Senate. Gregarious and 
quick-witted, O'Neill is considered one 
of the most popular men in Congress. 
Though an antiwar liberal, he is a ma- 
chine-oriented politician with connec- 
tions in both wings of the fragmented 
Democratic Party and can ask favors 
from both sides. 

O'Neill's only foreseeable opposi- 
tion is Sam Gibbons of Florida. Hard- 
driving and ambitious, Gibbons, 52, 
started his campaign for Boggs’ post 
three days before the election. In Con- 
gress since 1962, Gibbons contends that 
his brand of strong leadership would 
give Albert the muscle he needs to com- 
pete on a more equal level with the 
White House. Gibbons says of Albert: 
“He was schooled in responding to the 
White House. Democrats had been in 
power for so long, with a Democrat in 
the White House and friendly people 
in the agencies, that we grew to be over- 
ly solicitous of the White House point 
of view.” For the moment, no one was 
looking to the Democratic House to 
provide a very effective counterpoise to 
the Republicans in the White House 


PUERTO RICO 
Vote for Commonwealth 


As Hawaii went, Puerto Rico will 
not go. That seemed to be the message 
handed down by the island's voters in 
this month's election. They turned out 
of office Governor Luis Ferré, 68, an ad- 
vocate of statehood, and installed in his 
place Rafael Hernandez Coldén, 36, a 
handsome and articulate supporter of 
Puerto Rico's 20-year commonwealth 
ties to the United States. 

Hernandez’s easy victory surprised 
pundits and pollsters alike, who had 
thought the sometimes bitter race (four 
persons were killed in politically mo- 
tivated brawls) too close to call. Yet 
Hernandez won with a margin of 
93,000 votes out of 1.2 million cast, 
while the Popular Democratic Party 
that he leads captured more than two- 
thirds of the seats in the legislature. The 
decisive results rebuffed not only “state- 
hooders” but also those who argue for 
a complete break with the U.S. The is- 
land's Independence Party, which stirs 
some fears of Communist and socialist 
influences, received only 4% of the vote. 

The loss cast doubts on the future 
of Ferré’s New Progressive Party, which 
broke the Popular Democratic Party's 
28-year lock on the Governor's man- 
sion in 1968 largely because of a major 
split in its ranks. With Ferré out of of- 
fice and his statehood platform discred- 
ited, the Progressives will likely join 
Puerto Rico’s myriad other minority 
parties. As if in recognition of the fact, 
Ferré announced his retirement from 
active politics shortly after the election 

It was Hernandez himself who 
patched up the Popular Democrats af- 
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ter their 1968 loss. A lawyer from 
Ponce, the island's largest city after San 
Juan, he assumed leadership of both the 
party and the Senate in 1969 with the 
tacit approval of Luis Mufioz Marin, 
founder of the party, architect of the 
commonwealth agreement and, more 
than anyone else, father of modern-day 
Puerto Rico. This year Mufioz cam- 
paigned for his protégé. Hernandez 
reorganized the Popular Democratic 
Party from top to bottom, replacing old- 
er leaders with new, fresh faces, 

During his campaign, Hernandez 
argued for the continuance of the com- 
monwealth on the grounds that it not 
only provided relief from US. taxes but 
also served as a “great retaining wall” 
that protected the island’s Spanish 
culture from U‘S. influence and dom- 
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HERNANDEZ ON VICTORY NIGHT 
Rebuffing statehooders. 


“ 


ination, Yet he did not hesitate to em- 
ploy—as did Ferré—mainland political 
techniques during the campaign. Both 
candidates hired consultants from 
Washington and taped endless televi- 
sion and radio spots. Hernandez traded 
in his baggy suits for more modish styles 
and submitted to the shears of San 
Juan's leading hair stylist, gambits that 
helped make him the clear favorite 
among women voters. 

Hernandez has promised to take 
steps to improve the islanders’ living 
conditions. Per capita income has risen 
from $121 in 1940 to $1,600 in 1971, 
higher than that of any Spanish-speak- 
ing nation in the Americas, but chron- 
ically high rates of inflation and unem- 
ployment (now at 12%) still plague the 
island—a fact Hernandez pointed out 
over and over during his campaign. If 
he cannot improve upon Ferré’s fiscal 
record, he may well find himself out of 
office four years from now. 
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CHANCELLOR WILLY BRANDT ADDRESSING VOTERS IN THE RUHR 


WEST GERMANY 


Chancellor Willy Wins Again 


HERE was never any doubt that 

West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt was the overwhelming favorite 
of his countrymen in this week’s elec- 
tion. The question was whether Brandt 
could transform that personal popular- 
ity, and the widespread approval of his 
policy of reconciliation with East Ger- 
many, into votes for his Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. This week, as the elec- 
tion returns began coming in, it was 
evident that the answer was yes. West 
Germany's voters rejected Brandt's un- 
impressive opponent, Christian Demo- 
cratic Leader Rainer Barzel, and re- 
turned the magnetic Chancellor with a 
majority in the Bundestag 

Brandt's Social Democrats drew a 
decisive 45.9% of the popular vote, and 
probably 230 of the Bundestag’s 496 
seats. The Social Democrats’ coalition 
partners, the Free Democrats, led by 
Foreign Minister Walter Scheel. won 
another 8.4% of the vote and 42 seats 
to give the government a working ma- 
jority of 48. Barzel’s opposition Chris- 
tian Democratic Party and its ally, the 
Bavarian Christian Social Union of 
Franz Josef Strauss, drew a total of 
44.8% of the vote and 224 seats (the re- 
maining 1% of the popular vote was 
distributed among 5 other splinter 
parties). 

Besides Brandt's personal triumph, 
the election results were a victory of 
the heart over the pocketbook. Barzel 
had campaigned long and hard on the 
issue of inflation, a particular horror to 
most West Germans. But Brandt, with 
his state treaty with East Germany, had 
delivered something more intensely per- 
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sonal for millions of voters: the prom- 
ise that they would now be allowed to 
visit relatives and home cities under 
Communist rule that they had not seen 
in years. 

The campaign appeared to exact a 
heavier toll from Brandt, 58, than from 
Barzel, 48. Almost every day, the Chan- 
cellor spent mornings at his desk in 
Bonn; afternoons and evenings he was 
on his special campaign train, delivering 
four or five speeches. Then he would 
get a few hours of sleep as the train 
chugged back to the capital. At one 
point, Brandt seemed on the verge of 
nervous exhaustion; bags drooped un- 
der his eyes and the lines deepened in 
his face. Yet he never lost the magne- 
tism that brought out roars of “Wil-ly. 
Wil-ly!" from crowds. Toward the end 
of the campaign his energy snapped 
back, and there was no doubt that 
Brandt was confident of re-election. 

Image Problem. Few Germans 
could imagine anyone shouting “Rain- 
er, Rain-er!” for Opposition Leader 
Barzel, who took over the reins of his 
party last year. A former Minister of 
All-German Affairs, Barzel is a gifted 
orator and highly intelligent tactician 
—with an image problem that he has 
never been quite able to shake. Critics 
variously complained that he was an 
ambitious opportunist and as “sponta- 
neous as a robot.” This time, perhaps 
to give himself a more statesmanlike im- 
age, Barzel abandoned the slashing po- 
litical style that voters had come to ex- 
pect from him, and conducted a 
deliberately low-key campaign. He per- 
formed well, but seldom turned crowds 
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CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS’ RAINER BARZEL CAMPAIGNING NEAR BONN 





on, and somehow gave the impression 
of lacking conviction. In a way, he was 
under more pressure than Brandt: this 
was probably the only chance that the 
C.D.U. would give him to try for the 
chancellorship. 

Despite the high personal stakes in- 
volved, the campaign was more of a 
shadowboxing match than a toe-to-toe 
political slugfest. Brandt campaigned as 
if the election were a plebiscite on his 
Ostpolitik, even though he knew full 
well that few West Germans seriously 
opposed it. With skillful if transparent 
timing, his government—aided by Mos- 
cow, which also approved his Ostpolitik 
and exerted pressure on East Germany 
to cooperate—produced an agreement 
with East Berlin eleven days before the 
vote. Just before this week's vote, 
Brandt promised that “if | am re-elect- 
ed, I will not hesitate to propose that | 
travel to East Berlin myself—before 
Christmas if possible—to sign the basic 
treaty.” All Barzel could do was sug- 
gest that his party would renegotiate the 
treaty on better terms. 

Barzel spoke as if the electorate 
needed to be reminded daily that the in- 
flation rate had soared in October to 
an annual rate of 6.4%, the highest since 
the Korean War. “This country is not 
in order,” he would declare. “The ac- 
counts do not add up.” Just as news- 
papers and television screens were filled 
with news of the treaty with East Ger- 
many, Barzel countered with a tactic 
of his own to redirect attention to the 
economy. On the eve of the election, 
Barzel and former Finance Minister 
Karl Schiller, who had resigned from 
the government last July after losing a 
fight over capital controls, held several 
highly publicized “secret” meetings. 
They apparently agreed to “cooperate” 
(how was not specified) in returning 
West Germany to “stability,” the Chris- 
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tian Democrats’ favorite campaign 
word. Barzel’s tactic won attention, all 
right, but not always of a favorable sort. 
Voters were also reminded that before 
Schiller left Brandt's Cabinet, the Chris- 
tian Democrats had routinely referred 
to him as the “minister of inflation.” 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the campaign was the emergence of 
Wdhlerinitiativen (literally voter initia- 
tives), tied to no specific issues and out- 
side the regular party framework 
Breaking with an old tradition of leav- 
ing politics to the politicians, tens of 
thousands of voters devoted their time 
and money to the campaign. A Citizens 
for Brandt movement branched out into 
338 groups; they canvassed and passed 
out campaign materials—including one 
door plaque that read “God protect this 
house/ From Barzel and Franz Josef 
Strauss.” Only in the last few weeks of 
the campaign did the Christian Dem- 
ocrats manage to counter the Citizens 
for Brandt with some voter-initiative 
groups of their own 

Credo of Ignorance. The voter- 
initiative movement actually began in 
1965, when Novelist Giinter Grass tray- 
eled around the country drumming up 
votes for Brandt, who was then oppo- 
sition leader. This year Grass again took 
to the roads in a Volkswagen bus, speak- 
ing to as many as four or five rallies a 
day, and often attracting bigger crowds 
than the party candidates. Brandt also 
had the notable support of Nobel-prize- 
winning Novelist Heinrich B6Il and 
Film Stars Curt Jurgens and Romy 
Schneider, while the Free Democrats 
were endorsed by Swiss Playwright Rolf 
Hochhuth and Actor Hardy Krier. 

The Christian Democrats’ voters 
countered with their own list of 200 
somewhat less prominent names from 
show business, sports and academe but 
with sometimes more imaginative ad- 
vertising. One ad featured the son and 
grandson of Konrad Adenauer remind- 
ing voters of der Alte’s 1957 dictum that 
the Social Democrats would be “Ger- 
many’s ruin.” Another pictured Sir 
Winston Churchill, of all people, flash- 
ing his famous V-for-victory sign and 
declaiming that “socialism is the phi- 
losophy of failure, the credo of igno- 
rance and the confession of faith of the 
envious.” 

The official party organizations 
were clearly surprised by the rapid 
growth of the voter groups and wel- 
comed them with varying degrees of 
gratitude and skepticism. Economics 
and Finance Minister Helmut Schmidt 
observed that “campaigns on behalf of 
the Social Democratic Party by persons 
outside the party can easily lead to mis- 
understandings.” Several Social Demo- 
cratic voter groups announced their in- 
tention of becoming a “critical partner” 
of the official party organization after 
the election; others might easily be re- 
vived for a compelling cause. Conceiv- 
ably, that could be almost as important 
a result of the election as the contest be- 
tween the parties 
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A Dictator Returns to His Past 


J AN DoMINGO PERON stepped from 
a chartered Alitalia DC-8 onto Ar- 
gentine soil for the first time in 17 years 
last Friday, and into a steady rain. The 
weather was remarkably similar to that 
on the wet and dismal night in 1955 
when he fled the country aboard an 
Uruguayan gunboat, after being ousted 
from power by a military coup. This 
time Perén, now 77, expected better on 
his self-styled mission of “peace and un- 
derstanding.” His survival and return 
after all these years had the stuff of great 
human drama. But instead of the mil- 
lion-strong crowd that Peronistas had 
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PERON & WIFE GREETING SUPPORTERS IN BUENOS AIRES SUBURB HOME 
“lam not a dictator...l am a slave of the people.” 


promised for the homecoming, only 600 
people—half of them newsmen—were 
on hand. Thousands of his supporters, 
carrying banners and beating drums, 
were held back by troops at checkpoints 
along the road leading into Buenos Ai- 
res’ Ezeiza Airport. 

In Buenos Aires itself, where a 
spontaneous demonstration might have 
buoyed the old caudillo, the streets were 
deserted. Not only was there a gov- 
ernment-proclaimed day of “obligatory 
cessation of activity,” to limit Peronista 
demonstrations at the airport, but a gen- 
eral strike had been called by Pero- 
nista labor unions to allow workers to 
greet their returning hero. There was 
one mini uprising on Perén’s behalf. 
On the capital's outskirts, 60 noncom- 
missioned officers tried to take over 
an Argentine Navy mechanics school 
Meeting resistance, they took four hos- 
tages and escaped in a truck and an am- 
bulance, killing a school guard in the 
process. In little more than an hour, 
they surrendered 


Thus Perén limped rather than 
strode back into Argentine history. In- 
deed, the return had none of the his- 
torical impact he so badly wanted and 
needed. There was no echo of Napo- 
leon’s dramatic escape from exile on 
Elba. Moreover, if Perén had planned 
to present himself as the instant solu- 
tion to the troubles of Argentina and 
then ride off into the sunset like a gau- 
cho De Gaulle with his charisma and 
place in history as a statesman intact, 
the scene was not quite right. Perén had, 
in fact, been forced to return to Argen- 
tina by the adroit maneuvering of Ar- 


ar 





gentina’s current President and military 
strongman, Alejandro Lanusse 

Previous military governments had 
persistently refused Perén’s demands 
that he be allowed to come out of ex- 
ile. Lanusse was willing to let Perén 
come back because he felt that without 
the cooperation of the exiled leader's 
still potent followers there was no pos- 
sibility of Argentina’s return to consti- 
tutional government. In September 
1971, Lanusse suddenly announced that 
general elections, the first in ten years, 
would be held in March 1973. Perén 
let the Aug. 25 deadline for presidential 
candidates slip by, insisting that the rul- 
ing was unconstitutional. But with his 
supporters clamoring for his return, he 
decided to leave his home in Madrid 
Remaining there would be tantamount 
to an abdication of power. 

Intimations of mortality were ap- 
parent on the first leg of the trip, a flight 
from Madrid to Rome for a three-day 
stopover. Perén, accompanied by his 
third wife Isabel, several bodyguards 
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and a secretary, boarded a sleek Mys- 
tére-20 executive jet emblazoned with 
the Argentine colors. The plane was said 
to have been donated by a German in- 
dustrialist in Madrid. 

After landing at Rome's Ciampino 
airport, Perén greeted a moderately en- 
thusiastic crowd of fellow Argentines 
with a smiling “/Bueno, bueno!” But it 
was not exactly a triumphal arrival. 
Among those absent was Argentina’s 
anti-Peronist ambassador to Rome; he 
was at the Italian foreign office demand- 
ing to know why Peron, who is not a 
head of state, had been met at the air- 
port by the public relations head of the 
government-run broadcasting system. 
The answer was that the p.r. man was 
a good friend of Perén’s, but this did 
not pacify the ambassador. 

Perén, who is of Italian descent and 
speaks fluent Italian, had hopes that he 


would be received by Pope Paul VI. He 
had also intended to chat with Presi- 
dent Giovanni Leone at the Quirinale, 
negotiate with leaders of Italian indus- 
try and then receive lesser lights from 
the Holy See, the government and the 
financial community. None of it hap- 
pened. The Pope did not grant an au- 
dience; the reason, a Vatican spokes- 
man told Perén, was “because of 
interpretations that could be given such 
a meeting.” President Leone, who had 
enough free time to preside over a re- 
ception for film stars (including Rich- 
ard Burton and Elizabeth Taylor), sent 
Premier Giulio Andreotti in his stead. 
To emphasize the private nature of the 
meeting, Andreotti met Perén not in his 
office in Palazzo Chigi, but in a small 
room in the Parliament building. 

After his somewhat underwhelming 
visit to Rome, Perén flew off to his 


PERONISM: “Our Sun, Our Air, Our Water” 


URING a political rally in Argen- 

tina in 1954, one of Juan Domingo 
Perén’s followers questioned the dicta- 
tor about his health. Before Perén could 
reply, a zealous aide shouted, “We'll 
have Peron for a hundred years!" Add- 
ed el Lider himself: “You'll have Perén 
for five thousand years, for even though 
I disappear, my doctrine will continue.” 

Hyperbole aside, Peronism has 
proved to be an amazingly durable fac- 
tor in Argentine politics. In part it is 
the remainder of the political move- 
ment founded by Perén after he first 
assumed power in 1946; it is also a 
disparate fusion of factions united 
primarily by their opposition to a 
succession of right-wing military gov- 
ernments. Perén’s Justicialista Party 
includes neofascists, far-left urban guer- 
rillas called montoneros (bushfighters) 
and unionists. If united, it could prob- 
ably deliver as much as 50% of the vote 


in next year’s general election. 

In part, Peronism is also a person- 
ality cult—in fact, a split-personality 
cult—built around the twin legends of 
the deposed dictator and his dead sec- 
ond wife Eva, whom the Argentine des- 


camisados (shirtless ones) have en- 
shrined as a secular saint. “Perén y 
Evita,” are an enduring political force 
in Argentina. Walls in Buenos Aires are 
plastered with fresh posters of a sleek 
and inspiring Evita Peron, “flag bearer 
of the workers, 1952-1972.” 

What primarily motivated Juan 
Perén was political opportunism, not 
the making of a new social order, But, 
he created an ideological fagade that 
promised the people social change, so- 
cial justice, economic independence 
from foreign powers and political sov- 
ereignty. Peron called this ideology 
“justicialismo,” a “middle way” be- 
tween Communism and capitalism. 

To his credit, Perén gave a sense of 
dignity to the workingman for the first 


time in Argentine history. Because he 
ruled during the postwar boom when 
the treasury contained a huge foreign- 
exchange surplus, Perén was able to 
raise wages and build hospitals, clinics 
and schools. He passed laws granting 
severance pay to discharged workers 
and extending social security; he also in- 
stituted the eight-hour day for farm la- 
borers. Perén nationalized the British- 
owned Argentine railroads, retired the 
entire foreign debt, and by 1947 boast- 
ed a fivefold increase in industrial pro- 
duction during his regime. Fraudulent 
bookkeeping concealed the fact that his 
spending programs had driven Argenti- 
na to the verge of bankruptcy. 

On his trips into the countryside, 
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homeland, which is as much a sham- 
bles now as when he left. Nearly two 
decades of weak Presidents and heavy- 
handed military government (nine since 
1946) have all but ruined the economy. 
Inflation for the first ten months of this 
year is a staggering 67.3%. Foreign in- 
vestors and Argentines who have little 
-onfidence in the Lanusse government 
have pulled some $1 billion in capital 
out of the country. Foreign reserves 
have dropped from $739 million at the 
end of 1970 to zero. 

The political picture is little better. 
Angered by inflation, high taxes and 
shortages of consumer goods—notably 
beef, which is available in shops and res- 
taurants only every other week—the 
usually unflappable Argentines have 
been taking their grievances to the 
streets. Buenos Aires has recently been 
the scene of numerous bombings, as 


Perén carried gifts for everybody—can- 
dy, bakery goods, a kilo of meat, a pair 
of shoes. Rarely did peasants realize 
that the gifts had been “requisitioned” 
from local shopkeepers. But they were 
ready to cheer when Evita told them, 
“There is only one Perén. He is God 
for us, so much so that we cannot con- 
ceive of heaven without Perén. He is 
our sun, our air, our water, our life.” 
. 

The badly educated and illegitimate 
child of poor parents, blonde, mercurial 
Evita became Juan Perdén’s mistress 
while he was still an army colonel. In 
her early efforts to aid the poor in her 
husband's behalf, she was snubbed by 
the leading ladies of Buenos Aires so- 
ciety. So she organized the Eva Perén 
Foundation, to which her husband's 
government quickly granted sole con- 
trol of all charitable activities. More 
than $100 million per year passed 
through her hands, and with a minimum 
of accounting. As Evita once explained: 
“Keeping books on charity is capital- 
istic nonsense. I just use the money for 
the poor. I can’t stop to count it.” When 
she died of cancer in 1952, her follow- 
ers, who had dubbed Evita la Madona 
de America, sought to have her canon- 
ized as a saint of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Perén’s gospel survived because it 
was—and may still be—the only avail- 
able outlet for social discontent. There 
is something singularly pathetic about 
a national dream based on an aging one- 
time dictator and the memory of a 
woman who has been dead for 20 years. 
But for Argentina’s shirtless ones, there 
is no alternative to a succession of bar- 
racks-room coups that for decades have 
blocked genuine social progress. 

Perén himself has explained the en- 
durance of his movement as well as any- 
one else. “It is not that we were so good. 
But those who came after us were so 
bad that they make us seem better than 
we were. So today there are more jus- 
ticialistas than ever before.” 
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well as fights between Perén’s support- 
ers and government troops 

Pressed last week by reporters in 
Rome to explain just what a Peronista 
government would look like, Perén said 
that he was in favor of a democratic 
state, remarking testily that “I was elect- 
ed with 30% of the votes.” He vowed 
to uphold civil liberties and said that 
he would allow a plurality of political 
parties. He also insisted that “the in- 
dustrialization program that I started 
must be refreshed.” He did not rule out 
himself as a possible leader of the gov- 
ernment, even though he cannot legal- 
ly run for President. “I am not a dic- 
tator, as some say,” he told reporters 
“But if the Peronist movement, that is, 
the Argentine people, ask me to be a 
candidate for President, I will agree. | 
am a slave of the people.” 

The Master’s Voice. Perén’s lav- 
ish, autocratic style in exile does not sug- 
gest that he would lead a new order 
much different from the old. Located 
in Madrid's most elegant suburb, his 
rambling, fieldstone mansion, Quinta 17 
de Octubre (from the date of his 
accession to power in Argentina), is 
tastefully furnished in Spanish style, 
surrounded by broad lawns, thick 
shrubbery and | 2-ft.-high burglar-proof 
fences. General Franco’s El Pardo Pal- 
ace and Prince Juan Carlos’ Zarzuela 
Palace are not far away. Perén is re- 
ported to be a millionaire, with large 
sums stashed away in numbered Swiss 
bank accounts. His principal “business” 
in Madrid was receiving an almost end- 
less stream of Argentine labor leaders, 
Peronist politicos and military men 
They transmitted his demands and con- 
ditions for returning to Argentina to 
the Lanusse government, often on tape- 
cassette recordings of the master’s 
voice. Were it not for the constant traf- 
fic to and from the Perén home, a near- 
by hotel (dubbed “Hotel Argentina’) 
would probably have folded long ago, 
since it is too far from the center of Ma- 
drid to attract tourists. 

At week’s end Perén’s future in Ar- 
gentina was uncertain. His airport re- 
ception had been a disappointment; 
President Lanusse had flown out of Bue- 
nos Aires to lay the cornerstone of a 
petrochemical plant. No one could 
guess how he planned to react to el 
Lider’s return, In the next week Perén 
will meet with representatives of the 
Justicialismo movement, as well as with 
those of Argentina’s other political par- 
ties. Taunted and shunned as he was 
by Lanusse, Perén seemed to be ask- 
ing instead of demanding that the Ar- 
gentine people unite in a grand co- 
alition that would restore the excite- 
ment and euphoria of his first years in 
power. Considering the obstacles ahead, 
it was highly possible that he might 
soon be forced back to Madrid in hu- 
miliation and defeat. But if Perén were 
to succeed in his mission, it would clear- 
ly have to be reckoned as one of the 
most spectacular comebacks in modern 
political history. 
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POLAND 


Skin Games and Laissez-Faire 


Two years ago, rioting Polish work- 
ers toppled the regime of Communist 
Party Chief Wladyslaw Gomulka. Since 
then, under the more responsive leader- 
ship of Edward Gierek, Poland has 
begun to break away from the ortho- 
dox Marxist procedures that had led the 
nation into economic stalemate. To as- 
sess these changes, TIME European Cor- 
respondent David Tinnin visited Poland 
and sent this re port: 


& the play begins, a comely young 
woman emerges from a trysting 
match beneath a pile of quilts. A trans- 
parent body stocking is her only conces- 





ots, the country is in the midst of a sub- 
tle and selective revolution that is 
changing the very nature of its society 
In Eastern Europe, Poland now ranks 
second only to Hungary in economic in- 
novation; and in some areas, notably 
freedom of travel and the liberalization 
of agricultural policy, it actually leads 
the rest of the bloc. 

Gierek, a skillful pragmatist, has 
managed to carry out the changes with- 
out overexciting the volatile Poles or 
frightening the Soviet leaders, who are 
wary of any sudden change in Eastern 
Europe. The new permissiveness in pub- 
lic entertainment, for example, has not 


MAREK DALENTAK 


SCENE FROM “WITKACY” AT WARSAW’S PALACE OF CULTURE 
A subtle and selective revolution. 


sion to modesty, and she remains blithe- 
ly unclothed for the entire two acts. The 
play is called Witkacy—the nickname 
of the prewar Polish playwright on 
whose works it is based—and it is a bit- 
ter satire, attacking the dehumanization 
of helpless people by violent brutes and 
mindless technology. All that would not 
be particularly surprising except for the 
site of the stage on which it is being 
played: Warsaw's ornate Palace of Cul- 
ture and Science, a gift from the Soviet 
Union to the Polish people after World 
War II. Elsewhere in the modern 30-sto- 
ry building, a nightclub features a floor 
show in which a man and woman, to the 
music of Love Story, slowly strip each 
other down to the barest of G strings. 
The skin games in the Palace of Cul- 
ture are symbolic of the changing at- 
mosphere in Poland. On the eve of the 
second anniversary of the December ri- 


been matched by tolerance of serious 
writers and other intellectuals. The old 
taboos against public criticism of the re- 
gime and of the Soviet Union remain 
in effect. Furthermore, Poland's econ- 
omy remains so weak that it will re- 
quire years to bring about lasting im- 
provements. An average worker earns 
about $114 a month. Food and rent are 
cheap: beef and pork start at 50¢ per 
Ib.; rent averages $20 a month. But lux- 
ury items are high: a new Fiat goes for 
$7,777: a color TV costs $1,136. Even 
so, Poles are impressed by the fact that 
Gierek is trying, and to a degree suc- 
ceeding in bringing about a better life 
and freeing personal initiative from the 
stultifying grip of bureaucratic controls. 

In a well-stocked Warsaw depart- 
ment store, I saw a young girl try on 
four coats before finally choosing one 
of them. “In the past we would have 
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grabbed the first coat available,” she 
said. The situation is much the same in 
supermarkets and butcher shops. “I still 
have to stand in line for meat,” ex- 
plained one Warsaw woman, “but only 
because it takes the customers longer 
to make up their minds about which 
cut they want.” 

On a farm 25 miles outside War- 
saw, a ruddy-faced peasant pulled the 
cork from a home-distilled bottle of 
honey liquor and talked about the im- 
pact of Gierek’s agriculture reform, in 
which a return to a free Western-style 
market has replaced central planning 
One result: Polish farm income has ris- 
en 37% in the past year. Though 80% 
of Polish farm lands are still privately 
owned, the farmer during the Gomulka 
regime was a virtual serf to the state, 
which told him exactly what and how 
much to raise. Now a farmer is free to 
grow whatever sells best. Says one: “I 
switched from grain and vegetable 
farming to raising pigs, and am mak- 
ing more money than ever.” 

Creating Wealth. To help over- 
come a housing shortage, Poles are now 
being encouraged to invest their savings 
in construction cooperatives or even to 
build their own houses. “1 am a true cap- 
italist,” said the president of a cooper- 
ative near Warsaw. “I am helping these 
men to create wealth.” But does not 
home ownership violate Marxist dogma 
on the accumulation of private wealth? 
“We solved that problem,” declared the 
deputy head of Poland’s Housing Au- 
thority. “We now consider housing to 
be personal property like books or 
clothing. Marx had nothing against that 
type of possession.” 

Perhaps the greatest psychological 
change for Poland was the opening of 
the country’s borders with East Germa- 
ny last January; since then more than 
8,000,000 Poles have crossed the bor- 
der to visit their neighbors to the West 
They are distinctly impressed by East 
Germany’s high standard of living and 
by the quality of such luxury consumer 
goods as cameras and TV sets. 

Through his reforms, Gierek has 
done just about all he can to improve 
Poland's situation. Now he is trying to 
convince Poles that they must help 
themselves. Last week 1,700 trade 
union representatives gathered in War- 
saw for their first congress in five years; 
Gierek told them that increased produc- 
tivity was the only way to continue the 
upward trend in wages and social ben- 
efits. Because of badly organized indus- 
tries, antiquated equipment and a lack 
of incentives, Polish workers produce 
only about one-third as much as their 
American counterparts. “The state can- 
not give anything to anyone,” Gierek 
declared. “It can only distribute the 
goods created by work.” If he can per- 
suade the Poles to accept responsibility 
for their future rather than expect un- 
realistic results from the state, he may 
yet avoid a replay of the events of two 
years ago that brought his country to 
the edge of chaos 
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ITALY 


The Injustice of Justice 


At 4:37 p.m. on Dec. 12, 1969, a 
bomb exploded inside the crowded Na- 
tional Bank of Agriculture in downtown 
Milan. Thirteen people were killed and 
four died later of injuries. A few min- 
utes later in Rome, another bomb dam- 
aged the main office of the National 
Bank of Labor, injuring 14 persons 
That same afternoon, two bombs blew 
pieces of marble off Rome's Victor Em- 
manuel monument; three pedestrians 
were hurt. Police in the two cities 
promptly went into action. Three days 
later in Milan, they arrested Pietro 
Valpreda, 37, a sometime ballet dancer 
and member of an anarchist group 
called “March 22” (after the 1968 re- 
bellion of French students at Nanterre 
University); seven people affiliated with 
the organization were also picked up 
in Rome. Valpreda and two other 
March 22 members were subsequently 
charged with strage (massacre) in the 
Milan bombing, a crime that carries a 
life sentence 

Since then, Valpreda and his co-de- 
fendants have endured a Kafkaesque 
nightmare: nearly three years in prison 
without any resolution of their case. 
Their plight has focused attention on 
what Turin’s moderate newspaper La 
Stampa called “the injustice of justice” 
in Italy, and has drawn the sympathy 
of concerned citizens who have little use 
for terrorist bombings or anarchism 

The case against the anarchists is 
based on fairly thin circumstantial ev- 
idence. The day after Valpreda’s arrest, 
a Milan taxi driver told police that he 
recognized the suspect—from an old 
photograph—as the man with a brief- 
case whom he had driven 135 yards 
from a cabstand to the bank shortly be- 


fore the explosion. He later testified that 
police told him the photograph “was the 
one I had to recognize.” The cabby, who 
happened to be an alcoholic, died of cir- 
rhosis of the liver before Valpreda came 
to trial, leaving unanswered the ques- 
tic 1 of why a terrorist would risk iden- 
tification by riding a taxi for so short a 
distance. Also the driver's testimony 
was given a /utura memoria, “for use 
in future.” without Valpreda’s counsel 
being present, which in Italy is uncon- 
stitutional. Despite such striking defi- 
ciencies in the case against them, 
Valpreda and his colleagues were in- 
dicted and remanded to await trial 

It turned out to be a long wait. Ful- 
ly 26 months passed before a trial was 
held in Rome, which claimed jurisdic- 
tion because the last bomb of the day 
had exploded there. After 16 days of in- 
conclusive legal cavils, the Roman court 
suddenly declared itself “territorially in- 
competent.” The case, encumbered with 
16,000 pages of testimony, | 20 lawyers, 
400 witnesses and 104 “injured parties” 
(relatives of the victims), was shifted to 
Milan. Eight months later, Milan's at- 
torney general requested a change of 
venue on the ground that the “public 
order” of the trial might be disrupted; 
the case was thereupon assigned to Ca- 
tanzaro, on the southern tip of Italy. 

Last month Catanzaro asked Italy's 
Supreme Court of Appeal to transfer 
the case somewhere else because the 
town lacked facilities to handle the tri- 
al, but the court refused to grant yet an- 
other change of venue. The trial may 
not be scheduled to resume until May 
at the earliest, since it will take at least 
that long for the Catanzaro judges and 
prosecutors to acquaint themselves with 
the voluminous records 

In the midst of all this legal ma- 
neuvering, a number of potential wit- 
nesses have died under mysterious cir- 
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ANARCHIST PIETRO VALPREDA SURROUNDED BY POLICE IN ROME 
A Kafkaesque nightmare that lasted nearly three years. 
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cumstances. A car carrying three of 
them—including a woman member of 
the March 22 group—was crushed in 
September 1970 by a truck that sud- 
denly backed into it; the unknown driv- 
er of the vehicle escaped. Two others 
connected with the case, who were list- 
ed by police as suicides by gas, had sus- 
picious bruises on their bodies. An an- 
archist named Giuseppe Pinelli fell to 
his death while being questioned about 
the bombings. His widow is suing sev- 
en policemen for homicide, based on evy- 
idence gathered at the autopsy. 

Adding to the confusion is the re- 
cent discovery of evidence suggesting 
that Valpreda and his friends may be in- 
nocent. Last August district attorneys 
who were investigating other terrorist 
acts charged two neo-Fascists with the 
Milan bombing. A consignment of 50 
clockwork timers, exactly like those 
used in the bombings, was traced to one 
of the suspects, a bookseller from Pad- 
ua named Franco Freda. Furthermore, 
the briefcases in which the bombs were 
hidden were all purchased in a Padua 
store only a block from Freda’s book- 
shop. Worst of all, it now appears that 
high-ranking police officials tried to 
conceal some of this evidence. 

Perhaps the single most shocking as- 
pect of the case is that even if the Fas- 
cists are indicted, tried and convicted 
of the Milan massacre, Valpreda and 
his co-defendants can still be con- 
demned for the same crime. This legal 
absurdity has had the positive effect of 
stirring up public pressure to reform It- 
aly’s anachronistic penal laws; among 
other things, they allow some suspects 
to be held for up to four years before 
trial. Last week, the Council of Min- 
isters approved a draft bill that, if voted 
into law by both houses of Parliament, 
would permit judges to grant Valpreda 
and the others provisional liberty. That 
would take several months at least. 

Meanwhile, the anarchists are still 
in prison. Valpreda has summed up his 
harrowing experience in a collection of 
bitter letters called Letters from the 
Prison of the System. “In the movies,” 
he wrote, “[imprisonment] can be pain- 
ful, but it's always in a certain intel- 
lectualized way. In reality there's only 
suffering, hate, stink, sickness. The 
blond hero who comes to lead his men 
after years in the dungeon doesn’t ex- 
ist. What comes out is a tired person 
who stinks or is tubercular. That's the 
reality.” 


BRITAIN 


The Informal Queen 


The pomp and circumstance that 
surrounded Queen Elizabeth's marriage 
to the Duke of Edinburgh would have 
greatly pleased her distant ancestor, 
Charles I, who insisted that “a subject 
and a sovereign are clean different 
things.” But when the Queen and Prince 
Philip celebrate their silver wedding an- 
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niversary this week, Charles may be 
twitching in his burial vault at Windsor 
Castle. As one part of the celebration, 
Elizabeth has invited to a commemo- 
rative service in Westminster Abbey 
100 couples from round the realm 
whose only connection with royalty is 
that they share Her Majesty's wedding 
date. 

The folksy gesture is typical of Eliz- 
abeth’s reign, at least in recent years. 
Disturbed by signs of creeping apathy 
toward the crown among her subjects, 
the Queen, now 46, has tried to make 
herself and her family seem more ac- 
cessible to her people and less remote 
from reality. Perhaps the Queen’s most 





PRINCE PHILIP & THE QUEEN 
Charades and Sporting Life. 


significant attempt to take the mystery 
out of monarchy was her sanctioning 
of a candid, 1%-hour television docu- 
mentary showing how she and her flock 
behaved in private. Although still ev- 
ery inch a Queen, she has projected the 
image of a modestly attractive matron 
whom anybody would be proud to have 
as an aunt. That is, if she were not, by 
dint of birth and the abdication of an 
uncle, tied up with the responsibilities 
of the world’s most prestigious surviv- 
ing monarchy 

British royal families have long en- 
dured heavy schedules of public duties 
(opening a hospital here, launching a 
ship there or welcoming with royal 
flourish some visiting head of state). 
Elizabeth, Prince Philip and their brood 
have tried hard to give the impression 
that it is not all a big bore (see Peopve, 
page 42). Elizabeth herself, for instance, 
periodically goes on what palace aides 
call a “walkabout,” strolling among 
crowds of her subjects, chatting casu- 
ally with whomever she bumps into. She 
has become considerably sophisticated 
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in the years since her coronation when, 
as one court observer puts it, she ap- 
peared to be a “terribly stiff, cardboard 
figure.” On a visit to Stirling Univer- 
sity in Scotland a few weeks ago, the 
Queen kept her cool even though she 
was jeered and jostled by a mob of an- 
gry students. “Did you know that I had 
to miss school because you're here to- 
day?” one of them shouted at her. Eliz- 
abeth smiled and calmly replied: “Aside 
from that, how are you enjoying your 
work here?” 

Touches of Splendor. Even Eliz- 
abeth’s formal appearances have be- 
come more informal. They are more 
likely to be marked by the strains of 
something hummable from 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
than by flourishes of trum- 
pets. The investiture of 
knighthoods, for instance, 
still takes place in the gilded 
ballroom of Buckingham 
Palace, with its enormous 
mirrors and rows of chande- 
liers. But two weeks ago, as 
the Queen tapped the sword 
on each shoulder of an hon- 
ored subject kneeling before 
her, the band implausibly 
played June Is Bustin’ Out 
All Over. 

The same kind of infor- 
mality extends into the pri- 
vate life of the Queen and her 
family. Her favorite party 
game when she entertains 
friends at the palace is a form 
of charades; she delights in 
feeding her five corgis daily 
on a sheet spread out on the 
floor of her flower-filled sit- 
ting room; she starts each 
day by reading Sporting Life, 
a daily racing sheet. Al- 
though it has shrunk by 15% 
since Elizabeth ascended the 
throne in 1953, the Queen's 
household staff still numbers more than 
300 full-time employees, and she does 
preserve some touches of splendor 
Each morning while she eats breakfast 
a bagpiper plays outside her window (a 
royal tradition that Philip has vainly op- 
posed); her butter pats carry the royal 
monogram; when she feeds the corgis, 
it is with a silver fork and spoon. 

There may be some danger in strip- 
ping the mystery from monarchy. More 
than a century ago, British Social Sci- 
entist Walter Bagehot wrote: “Above all 
this our royalty is to be reverenced...In 
its mystery is its life. We must not let 
daylight in upon magic.” Perhaps. But 
the crown shows no signs yet of resting 
uneasily on the head of Queen Eliza- 
beth Il. A Harris Poll conducted last 
year showed that most Britons believe 
that the monarchy not only acts as a 
check against military or political lead- 
ers becoming too powerful, but also sets 
standards of morality and family behav- 
ior. The poll also indicated that if a vote 
were held, Elizabeth would overwhelm- 
ingly be elected Queen 
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ICONS ON WALLS OF MOSCOW APARTMENT 


SOVIET UNION 
The Icon Klondike 


Among the hottest items on Mos- 
cow’s black market these days, along 
with long-playing records of Jesus 
Christ Superstar and bell-bottom blue 
jeans are, of all things, icons. “Words 
about God in paint,” as they have been 
called, these centuries-old religious im- 
ages painted on wooden panels are cel- 
ebrated as one of the most sublime 
achievements of Russian culture. Even 
though the Soviet government still se- 
verely discourages popular support of 
the Orthodox faith, icons have lately re- 
gained some of their old luster and sta- 
tus in the U.S.S.R., and have inspired 
what Moscow's Literaturnaya Gazeta 
calls an “Icon Klondike.” 

Middle-class Muscovites have been 
buying the traditional paintings, both 
for their timeless beauty and as a prac- 
tical hedge against inflation. The imag- 
es have become so popular that last 
week Russians were buying up a first 
edition of a samovar-table book on the 
subject (with 50 color plates) at $11 a 
copy. Literaturnaya Gazeta complained 
that some citizens purchased icons sim- 
ply to “create an illusion of eccentricity 
of thinking or way of life’—in other 
words, to express their individuality 
The images remain a sufficiently pow- 
erful symbol of religion and the old re- 
gime that many collectors feel com- 
pelled to keep them in the back rooms 
of their apartments. 

The chief foreign customers for the 
art works are diplomats. It is an open se- 
cret in Moscow that some use their im- 
munity from search to carry icons il- 
legally out of the country. Representa- 
tives from the Third World countries 
of Africa and Asia often buy rubles in 
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Zurich at 20% of the official ex- 
change rate, and smuggle the 
money back to Moscow to buy 
icons at bargain prices. They then 
sell the images for hard currency 
in Western Europe, and go back 
to Zurich to buy more rubles 
Icon prices are still surprising- 
ly low, at least by Western stan- 
dards. An ordinary 19th century 
icon in good condition can be pur- 
chased for about $165 in local 
currency (compared with $300 or 
so in New York for icons bought 
through Novexport, the state 
trading agency). The wholesale 
price is even lower. Police recent- 
ly picked up a dealer who had 
bought seven icons from a church 
caretaker for one liter of vodka, 
and had acquired six others for a 
foreign-made gas lighter. When 
he was arrested, he had a stock 
of 400 icons and had bought two 
autos from the profits. Selling 
the icons also calls for ingenuity; 
one black marketeer recruited a 
plumber as a door-to-door sales- 
man, since his job took him into 
Moscow's best apartment blocks. 
So far, there is no shortage of icons 
for sale. Many churches, closed during 
antireligious drives, were simply aban- 
doned to the mercies of weather and 
thieves. Some icon dealers—one of 
them is known as “Sasha the Psycho” 
because his hands shake nervously 
when he calls on his customers late at 
night—simply pillage empty or un- 
guarded churches. Others tour the coun- 
tryside in search of icons, claiming to 
be museum officials or priests. Many 
Muscovites seem to feel that the icon 
racketeers unwittingly perform a ser- 
vice for Russia. Since the state has been 
negligent in preserving a heritage, the 
argument goes, it has been left to thieves 
to rescue the images from abandoned 
churches and attics, where they would 
otherwise remain decaying and unseen. 


CHINA 


A Letter from Mao 


During the tumultuous upheavals of 
the Cultural Revolution, Mao Tse- 
tung’s Little Red Book of Quotations 
from Chairman Mao became the Bible 
of Communist China. Now a letter has 
surfaced indicating that Chairman Mao 
himself had grave reservations about 
the cult of personality that engulfed him 
and his words in the mid- 1960s. 

Writing, probably from Hangchow, 
to his wife Chiang Ching on July 8, 
1966, Mao said: “I have never believed 
that those booklets of mine possessed 
so much magic. Now, thanks to this bab- 
bling, the whole nation has been caught 
up in it. I expressed disagreement with 
my friend, but what was the use? The 
newspapers and periodicals exaggerat- 
ed it all even more and popularized the 
magic. Under such circumstances I had 
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no choice but to give way.” The allu- 
sion to “my friend” points clearly to 
Mao’s since disgraced heir presumptive, 
Lin Piao, who had edited the Red Book 
in 1961 and in 1966 was in the midst 
of writing a glowing foreword to the 
new edition 

Key phrases from Mao's letter have 
recently been used in provincial broad- 
casts in China and in an issue of Red 
Flag, the party's ideological journal. Si- 
nologists see two reasons why party 
leaders have resurrected it at this time. 
One is to help convince surviving cad- 
res of the Lin Piao faction that the for- 
mer Defense Minister, who was report- 
edly killed in a plane crash in Mongolia 
in September 1971 after the discovery 
of his plot to assassinate Mao, had been 
acting against the Chairman's will even 
as early as 1966. The other reason for 
its publication is probably to dissociate 
Mao from the excesses of the Cultural 
Revolution 

Some experts question the dating of 
the letter, since they doubt that Mao at 
the time was really that suspicious of 
Lin's ultimate intentions. Most accept 
the authenticity of the document, which 
offers rich insights into Mao's view of 
himself and his role in Chinese history, 
and is laced with tersely poetic allusions 
and lofty philosophical aphorisms. 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect 
of the letter is its self-deprecatory tone 
and its appraisal of the transitory na- 
ture of fame and the impermanence of 
doctrinal certainty. “I have self- 
confidence,” Mao writes at one point, 
“but at times I lack it. Often I feel that 
just as when there is no tiger in the 
mountains the monkey reigns as king, 
in this way too I have become the big 
king. But this is not making compro- 
mises, because my dominant nature is 
that of the tiger, while my subordinate 
one is the monkey's.” 


MAO & LIN PIAO WITH RED GUARDS (1966) 
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The Videomatic Eye“sees" the light changes in your room and automatically 
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ture for perfect viewing. Simulated TV picture 


The Videomatic Eve. 


It makes Magnavox T.A.C. 


the most automatic color system in the world. 


Magnavox T.A.C. (Total Auto- 
matic Color) not only automati- 
cally compensates for all those 
things from outside the house that 
can mess up your picture. Now 
Magnavox T.A.C. with Video- 
matic, automatically compensates 
for the one thing inside the house 
that can mess up your picture: 
changing room light! 


The only color set 
that automatically adjusts to 
changes in room light. 


The Videomatic Eye actually 
“sees” the changing light in your 
room and automatically adjusts 
the color, brightness and contrast 
—to give you the best possible 
color-right picture. In a_ bright 
room. Or a dark room. Or an in- 


between room. Day or night 

Now Magnavox T.A.C. with 
Videomatic not only automatically 
keeps flesh tones natural and pic- 
tures sharp when the scene changes 
or you switch from channel to chan- 
nel—it also automatically adjusts 
to changing room light. 

No other color set has anything 
like it. 


Modular 100% Solid State 


100% Solid State is the most re 
iiable color TV you 
can buy. And now 
Magnavox takes 
solid state a solid 
step forward. Now 
we build our solid 
state sets with five 
major plug-in cir- 
cuit panels with plug-in transistors 





and plug-in mini-modules. That 
makes service a snap. In fact, it’s 
easier, faster and less expensive to 
repair than ever before. 


Free service 
for one full year 


That means we'll repair the set 
free of charge, including parts and 
labor, if anything goes wrong (and 
that’s highly unlikely) and _ it’s 
Magnavox’ fault. 

T.A.C. with exclusive Video- 
matic, Modular 100% Solid State 
and our new one year free service. 

Three more reasons why we 


Magnavox 
gives you more. 
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Eldorado by Cadillac. Is there anything else like it 
on the motoring scene? We think not. 


One, Eldorado is unique in what it is—the 

only luxury car with front-wheel drive, 
Automatic Level Control, variable-ratio power 
steering and an 8.2 litre engine. What this all 
means in handling ease under all road conditions 
has to be experienced to be appreciated. 


On ‘ f é : And you may specify American-made 
ih, Uh oe Ma Unique. steel-belted radial tires, a Dual Comfort 


OUR AIR. IT'S UNIQUE, TOO... 
and we all have a responsibility 
to keep it clean. Automakers have 
made great progress, but you can 
also help. By using no-lead or 
low-lead fuels, getting a regular tune-up and 
having your control systems checked often. 
Thank you. Cadillac Motor Car Division. 





front seat and Track Master 
skid control. Not only that, when was the last time 
you saw a car with Eldorado’s classic beauty ? 


4 
Two, there is the matter of choice. 


The first luxury of Eldorado, as it should be 

in its price class, is the luxury of choice. 

There's the classic Eldorado Coupe. The Eldorado 
Convertible, the only luxury convertible built in 
America. And the Eldorado Custom Cabriolet, a specia! 
edition car with unique roof styling—available with or 
without an electrically operated sunroof. 


Three, Eldorado is a Cadillac creation. And you 
know what that means in the quality of 

the car. In the capabilities of those who sell 

and service it. Your authorized Cadillac 

dealer invites you to experience the unique 


luxury car for yourself, Eldorado, 
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Ronrico. The rum with the bright taste. 
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Would you use an ordinary rum on a holiday? 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
Through the Black Mist 


Japan's ebullient new Prime Min- 
ister Kakuei Tanaka dissolved the na- 
tional Diet last week to prepare the way 
for the country’s twelfth postwar gen- 
eral elections on Dec. 10. Tanaka, who 
was chosen Prime Minister only four 
months ago, wanted to hold off until 
next year. The leaders of his ruling Lib- 
eral Democratic Party, however, were 
anxious to capitalize on the “Tanaka 
boom”—the surge of popularity caused 
by his quick action in achieving détente 
with China 

As it happens, the opposition was 
also eager to put Tanaka to the test. In 
the closing days of the Diet session, So- 
cialist and Communist deputies furious- 
ly attacked what they described as the 
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TANAKA (WITH GOLFER JACK NICKLAUS) 
Capitalizing on the boom. 


“black mist” of suspected corruption in 
the Prime Minister's long and check- 
ered political career. Specifically Tana- 
ka’s opponents charged that, during the 
years that he served as Finance Min- 
ister and Secretary General of the Lib- 
eral Democrats, his real estate firm 
benefited hugely from a series of gov- 
ernment land deals 

Tanaka was understandably furious 
at the accusations, and he may in fact 
have been hurt somewhat by the cor- 
ruption charges. Nonetheless, his unor- 
thodox down-to-earth style still seems 
to be popular with the Japanese elec- 
torate. The betting is that Japan's new 
prime minister will almost certainly 
lead the Liberal Democrats to their 
tenth straight victory. At the worst, his 
lieutenants believe, the L.D.P.’s seats in 
the lower house of the Diet may drop 
from 297 (out of 491) to around 280, 
with the Communists and Socialists the 
likely gainers 
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Royal Rumor 


Radio Amman chose the occasion 
of King Hussein’s 37th birthday last 
week to issue a rather odd disclaimer 
“Certain information media have 
linked the name of His Majesty to the 
name of Miss Alia Bahaeddin Toukan,” 
declared a laconic announcer. It was 
true, he continued, that the King had 
known Miss Toukan since his school 
days and had a high regard for her and 
her family. Nonetheless, there was “no 
room for certain news that has been cir- 
culated outside this framework.” 

The announcement was peculiar for 
two reasons. In the first place, not a sin- 
gle newspaper in the Arab world had 
published any gossip linking Jordan's 
monarch to Miss Toukan. Moreover, 
since the lady in question is only about 
20, any relationship the King had with 
her during his school days must have 
been decidedly avuncular. The rumors 
began six weeks ago after a water-ski- 
ing show at the resort town of Aqaba, 
where Miss Toukan acted as a Royal 
Jordanian Airlines hostess and Hussein, 
towed by helicopter, did a water-ski 
performance 

The inadvertent effect of Radio 
Amman’s announcement was to give 
credence to rumors that Hussein was 
thinking of divorcing his second wife 
Muna, 31, the daughter of a British 
army Officer. So far the Toukan family, 
one of the country’s most distinguished, 
has said nothing about the rumors; Alia, 
an attractive blonde, was reportedly off 
on a shopping expedition to Paris with 
her mother. Some friends of the King 
were not enthusiastic about the possi- 
bility of another royal marriage just 
now. But then, they noted philosoph- 
ically, when it comes to women, the 
King always keeps his own counsel 


Money Matters 


The US. is trying to make U.N 
membership a bit cheaper. Of the total 
annual assessment, the U.S. now pays 
31.5% but wants its share cut to 25% 

In a mild revival of cold war rhet- 
oric last week, Soviet Delegate Vasily 
Safronchuk ridiculed the U.S. decision, 
arguing among other things that New 
York City makes a lot of money from 
the U.N. Outraged, U.S. Delegate 
George Bush replied that the U.S. leads 
all nations in both its assessed and its 
far larger voluntary contributions to the 
U.N., bearing 40% of the total, while 
the Soviet Union trails badly with only 
7%. “When the U.S.S.R. lectures my 
country on who does what to help,” de- 
clared Bush, wagging a finger at Saf- 
ronchuk, “please keep these figures in 
mind.” 

Money matters are very much on 
the U.N.’s mind this fall. Last month 
the organization had to remind 23 de- 
faulting members to pay their 1972 as- 
sessments. U.N. deficits have ranged be- 
tween $53 million and $70 million in 
recent years, not counting a tab of $16.6 


million that Taiwan left behind when 
it was expelled last year. 

What to do? Suggestions range from 
operating a lottery to cutting top-level 
salaries. Some delegates have suggested 
controlling a blizzard of documents and 
cutting down on overseas junkets; some 
money could also be saved by avoiding 
symbolic nationalist gestures like last 
week's decision to locate the new U.N. 
environmental agency in Kenya rather 
than in Geneva where similar agencies 
are already established 


“Not One Penny” 


Protestant extremists in Northern 
Ireland sometimes threaten that the 
province might some day follow Rhode- 
sia’s example and make a unilateral dec- 
laration of independence from Britain. 
Last week, on a two-day tour of Ulster, 
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HEATH LAYING WREATH IN BELFAST 
Growing exasperation. 


British Prime Minister Edward Heath 
warned of the consequences in the 
bluntest possible terms. Such an attempt 
not only would bring about a bloodbath, 
he said, but if it succeeded, Britain 
would not pay the new nation “one pen- 
ny” of the $500 million that it now sub- 
sidizes the province with annually. 

On his first official visit to North- 
ern Ireland's battle zones, Heath was 
guarded like a U.S. President venturing 
into Viet Nam. Armed troops surround- 
ed him everywhere he went in Belfast 
and Londonderry. Heath did not hide 
Britain's growing exasperation with UI- 
ster’s warring factions. Irish sufferings 
“haunt us day by day,” he said. But what 
the British people “do not as yet find in 
Northern Ireland,” he added, “is the will 
to make an effective and lasting peace.” 
As Heath toured the province, the 
bombings and shootings went on. By 
week's end the three-year death toll 
stood at 633 
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“| didn’t realize it was real until | 
saw the gun aimed directly at my bos- 
om, which at the time was full of In- 
donesian rice.” So said Peripatetic Fab- 
ulist $.J. Perelman, as he recounted the 
unnerving experience of watching a 
skyjacker take over an Australian air- 
liner with 38 persons aboard. “When 
the plane stopped in Alice Springs, the 
hostess advised us that anyone who 
was ill or subject to heart attacks would 
be allowed to leave,” said Perelman 
“To my surprise, everyone but seven 
or eight immediately got up and left. I 
couldn't imagine why the others stayed 
As we left, the hijacker asked each pas- 
senger to show his ticket, examined 
them, and then said, ‘Get out.’ My im- 
mediate reaction was to ask myself 
how a poltroon would behave in these 
circumstances. That's exactly how I be- 
haved. I got off the plane.” 

s 

“Ah! I hear the creatures of the 
night!” gloated Bela Lugosi as bats 
squeaked and ladies shrieked in Drac- 
ula, To recapture those dear old days 
in Transylvania, International Playboy 
Ginter Sachs decided to celebrate his 
birthday by inviting nothing but vam- 
pires to his party. Dressed in capes and 
fangs, and liberally sprinkled with gore, 
came such pseudo sinners as Film Di- 
rector Roger Vadim, the first husband 
of Brigitte Bardot (Sachs was the third); 
Director Roman Polanski, who once 
made a vampire movie starring his late 
wife Sharon Tate; Christina Onassis and 
German Automotive Heir Mick Flick; 
Baron Guy de Rothschild; and Elsa Mar- 
tinelli. The bash lasted until 5 a.m., and 
there were no casualties—perhaps be- 
cause the police were standing guard 
According to one bystander, they kept 
out “anyone who looked normal.” 

im 

Anyone for the Howard Hughes 
Game? Players equipped with dice, 
cards and one gold brick begin as the 
young Howard Hughes hoping to amass 
a fortune. As they move around the 
board, they meet Hollywood actresses, 
earn money in airlines and so on. One 
trick is to obtain an injunction prevent- 
ing an opponent from making inroads 
on one’s own empire. The real-life How- 
ard Hughes’ reaction? He sent his law- 
yers to court in New York and got a 
temporary injunction preventing the 
Massachusetts gamemaking firm of Ur- 
ban Systems Inc. from making inroads 
on his own real-life privacy 

. 

Dashing across her mother’s do- 
main in a Scimitar sports car, Britain's 
Princess Anne, 22, paid no attention to 
the speed limit of 70 m.p.h. The bob- 
bies patrolling a highway near Wind- 
sor Castle stopped her and gave her a 
warning; a fortnight later, they stopped 
her again while she was tearing along 
another highway to the north. But can 
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a princess be prosecuted? The author- 
ities hastened to say that they had no 
such intentions. Toward lesser members 
of the royal family, however, justice 
proved troublesome. The Queen's cous- 
in, the Earl of Lichfield, was fined $125 
and lost his license for a year for driv- 
ing while intoxicated. Even worse em- 
barrassment awaited the Queen’s uncle, 
Lord Mountbatten of Burma, fined $50 
for the watering of milk sold from the 
family estate in Hampshire 
. 

“Yes, they are plotting against your 
dad,” Senator Harry S$. Truman com- 
plained to his daughter Margaret back 
in 1944. “Every columnist prognostica- 
tor is trying to make him V.P. against 
his will. It is funny how some people 
would give a fortune to be as close as I 
am to it, and I don’t want it.” Her fa- 
ther’s reason, revealed by Margaret in 
LIFE’s excerpts from her upcoming bi- 
ography, Harry S. Truman: “I'd rather 
not move in through the back door.” 
Truman suspected that Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt would not survive another term 
in office. The suspicion grew when Tru- 
man had lunch with F.D.R. in August 
1944, found the President's hands shak- 
ing, his speech difficult. “He asked Dad 
how he planned to campaign,” Marga- 
ret relates, “and Dad said that he was 
thinking of using an airplane. The Pres- 
ident vetoed the idea. ‘One of us has to 
stay alive, he said.” 

a 

As polished literature, they may 
leave something to be desired; but as a 
lesson in prophetic hindsight, McCall's 
offered a sample of poems written by 
entertainers when they were too young 
to know better. From a twelve-year-old 
Elizabeth Taylor: “Loving you,/ Loving 
you,/ Could be such heavenly bliss...” 
Joan Crawford, who became an expert 
at playing distraught ladies, offered this 
line at age 16: “Where are you?/ My 
heart cries out in agony...” At eleven, 
Bob Hope began, “| dreamed | was a cir- 
cus clown./ I wore a funny suit.” In his 
dream, Hope was caught by a lion 
When the boy pleaded for mercy, the 
beast responded: “I'll let you free to do 
a show,/ And come again another day.” 

) 

“There are so many great habits that 
are good for you, and more fun too, 
than smoking,” Actress Eva Gabor de- 
clared on becoming national women’s 
“LQ.” (*1L Quit’) chairman of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. Eva, who has just 
filed for a divorce from her fourth hus- 
band, urged women to make their 
spouses give up tobacco. Said she 
“Nagging won't do it. You should black- 
mail them. I did that with one husband 
We had a terrific argument and I said | 
would only forgive him if he'd give up 
his three packs a day. Now I have a 
new beau and I'm sending him to a hyp- 
notist to help him give it up.” 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. 
Like Eleanor Doble, Stewardess. 

She walks over 5 miles on a typical 
flight. She hangs your coat, offers you a 
pillow, comes around with magazines, 
briefs you on safety procedures, brings 
you your choice of drinks, serves your meal, 
pours your wine, answers your questions, helps 
your children, refills your coffee cup, points out 
landmarks, takes your tray and brings you 
your coat. And she takes it all in stride. 

\, Delta is ready when you are. 
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DC-10, latest addition to 
Delta's Wide Ride’™ fleet, gives 


ice sched- 
uled to begin December 1 














The Two Societies 


> Marsha Miles, a black sophomore 
at Yale, remembers what it was like to 
have a white roommate as a freshman: 
“I was a curiosity to her. She used to 
come into the bathroom to watch me 
comb my hair.” After a year of that, 
Marsha decided to live with five other 
black women—and no whites. “It’s no 
fun being a living experiment for some- 
body,” she explains. 

> Stanford University’s Roble Hall 
is 30% black and the gathering place 
for other black students. At dinner, 
blacks eat in one dining room, whites 
in the other. Afterward, blacks play 
cards in the lounge while whites stay 
away. “There are times when the lounge 
belongs to the blacks, like after dinner, 
and then the whites take over later in 
the evening,” says Glenn Garvin, a 
white sophomore living in Roble. “If 
you try and mix, you feel like a bullshit 
liberal; if you don't, you feel like a rac- 
ist. It’s a very uncomfortable situation.” 

> Stokely Carmichael, who recently 
returned for a visit to the U.S. from his 
home in Africa, spoke at Michigan State 
University last week, and black students 
required the 75 or so whites in the au- 
dience to leave the university-owned au- 
ditorium. Explained Black Sophomore 
Conrad Bill: “It had a more relevant 
meaning for us than for whites.” Add- 
ed another black sophomore, William 
Calloway: “The absence of whites 
helped to unify the black students.” 

> “It’s not segregation,” says Adele 
Allen, Brooklyn-born black president 
of student government at Wellesley. 
“When I socialize, | prefer to hear 
James Brown, not Joan Baez, and when 
I'm at a party, | prefer to have black 
men around. This is not segregation; it’s 
a matter of personal taste.” 

Such scenes and views can be dupli- 
cated at colleges across the country. 
After four or five years of intensified ef- 
forts to enroll black and other minority 
students, most institutions still have not 
succeeded in achieving integrated stu- 


ROBERT ISAACS 


WHITE STUDENTS LINE UP FOR A MEAL AT STANFORD 





dent bodies. Although the law forbids 
segregated facilities, black students 
have their own fraternities and sorori- 
ties, live in their own dormitories or only 
on certain floors, and congregate at their 
own tables in dining halls. After the 
freshman year—when many schools put 
blacks and whites together in the same 
dormitory rooms—most black students 
have little social contact with whites. 

At first college administrators treat- 
ed voluntary self-segregation by black 
students as a necessary but temporary 
phase. They said that poor youngsters 
from ghettos needed to gain self-con- 
fidence before entering the mainstream 
of college life. That change has hap- 
pened on some campuses—Harvard 
and Oberlin, specifically, report very 
little separatism—but on most campus- 
es checked by TIME correspondents the 
segregation of the races appears to have 
become a permanent way of life. Says 
Senior Joe Conner, 21, chairman of 
the Black Student Union at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California: “We just 
have no contact. They're there, and 
we're here.” 

To a large extent, racial separation 
on campus simply mirrors that of 
America as a whole. “We're just play- 
ing the role society has assigned to us,” 
says Arthur Jones, an instructor-at Cal- 
ifornia State University at Northridge. 
This defensive view understandably de- 
rives from the years of white hostility 
—partly still real, partly imaginary 
—and it is worsened by the fact that 
some blacks are ill-prepared, either ac- 
ademically or psychologically, for col- 
lege. Wellesley’s Allen says she was pa- 
tronized when she first arrived: “The 
attitude was, “You are underprivileged, 
you are behind and need help, you are 
not as good as us.’ In short, says Paul 
Black, director of minority affairs at 
Northwestern, “the white-student mi- 
lieu was just too different for assimi- 
lation to take place.” 

Black students reacted by drawing 
together—sometimes even ostracizing 
fellow students who tried to integrate 





with whites. With great earnestness, 
they shunned such traditional campus 
hijinks as Yale’s Whiffenpoofs, Prince- 
ton’s Triangle Show and Stanford’s Gai- 
eties in favor of black self-help or 
cultural projects. Black students at Co- 
lumbia tutor schoolchildren in Harlem, 
for example, while those at Northwest- 
ern have formed a black choir, folk the- 
ater and dance troupe. At Cornell this 
fall, they opened Ujamaa, an all-black 
residential center devoted to the study 
of Tanzania President Julius Nyerere’s 
philosophy of “familyhood.” 

Conflict. For the sake of campus 
peace, white administrators seem will- 
ing to tolerate a quiet separation of the 
races. They take satisfaction in the ab- 
sence of open racial conflict, and they 
predict that self-segregation will go 
away by itself, though Elliot Soloman, 
a white junior at Columbia, points out: 
“There's no tension if there’s no con- 
tact.” Other administrators minimize 
the existence of self-segregation by de- 
scribing it in euphemisms. Thus John 
Bunzel, president of California State 
University at San Jose, calls it “self-de- 
velopment,” while at Barnard, Housing 
Director Blanche Lawton justifies re- 
serving two dormitory floors for minor- 
ity students as upholding “the principle 
of selective living for all students.” 

Such acquiescence is castigated by 
Psychologist Kenneth Clark, the only 
black member of New York State's 
Board of Regents, as “benign violation 
of the law—and I am not sure how be- 
nign it really is.” Indeed, self-segrega- 
tion does violate at least the spirit of 
federal laws, yet the policy of HEW’s Of- 
fice of Civil Rights is to take no action 
so long as a black dormitory or frater- 
nity officially remains “open” to whites, 
even though no whites belong. 

Not everyone has given up the ef- 
fort to stop racial separatism. In Phil- 
adelphia, for example, the NAACP 
threatens to sue the University of 
Pennsylvania to stop its W.E.B. DuBois 
Residence Hall from excluding whites 
In New York, State Commissioner of 
Education Ewald Nyquist, who argues 
that “voluntary segregation is just as 
bad as required segregation,” intends 
this month to order all colleges and uni- 





BLACK STUDENTS IN SAME DORM EAT IN SEPARATE DINING ROOM 


“It’s not segregation. When I'm at a party, | prefer to have black men around. It's a matter of taste.” 
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with Focused Flash. | 
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Merry minutes from Polaroid. 
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Nothing adds to the excitement of 
Christmas quite like a Polaroid Land 
camera. With color pictures you see in 
60 seconds. 

There are 7 Polaroid Land cameras 
you can give that will add to anyone’s 
Christmas. And 7 prices to choose from. 

Big Shot. Under $20. 

Our special camera just for color por 
traits. Beautiful head and shoulder close- 
ups in 60 seconds. So simple you just 


“walk” into focus. Built-in flash for por- 


trait lighting indoors and out. Built-in 

development timer. Makes the perfect 

“growing-up” album of the kids for Mom. 
Square Shooter 2. Under $25. 

Our most inexpensive all-purpose 
color camera. Uses our square film so you 
can save up to 25%* onevery shot. Auto- 
matic electronic exposure system. 3-cle- 
ment lens. Built-in flash. Strictly color. 

Square Shooter. Under $37. 

A fully equipped automatic. Including 
our Focused Flash system that gives you 
beautifully exposed flash shots auto- 


matically. Easy to use distance finder. 
Uses our inexpensive square film. Strictly 
color. 
Model 420. Under $70 with 
Focused Flash. 
Under $60 without. 

Our most economical folding camera. 
Uses Focused Flash. Big color pictures in 
a minute or black-and-white in seconds. 
Electric eye. Electronic shutter. Dual- 
image rangefinder-viewfinder. 

Model 430. Under $90 with 
Focused Flash. 
Under $80 without. 

A lot more gift for a little more money. 
A built-in mechanical timer buzzes until 
your picture is developed. Uses Focused 
Flash. Automatic electronic exposure 
system for other shots. Dual-image cou- 
pled rangefinder-viewfinder. Precision 
triplet lens. Uses optional accessories. 

Model 440. Under $110 with 
Focused Flash. 
Under $100 without. 
Uses Focused Flash. Fold-down, dual- 


image coupled rangefinder-viewfinder. 
Transistorized electronic shutter that 
can take automatic time exposures up to 
10 seconds. Mechanical development 
timer. Uses optional portrait and close- 
up attachments. 
Model 450. Under $175 with 
Focused Flash. 
Under $165 without. 

The most deluxe Polaroid 400 camera 
anyone can give. An electronic develop- 
ment timer even “Beeps” to tell you when 
your picture is ready. Uses Focused Flash. 
Automatic electronic exposure system 
for all other shots. Zeiss Ikon single- 
window rangefinder-viewfinder. Black 
all-metal body with brushed chrome 
finish. Uses all Polaroid camera 
accessories. 

Colorpack Film. 

Give someone 2 packs of Colorpack 
film—and watch it turn into 16 instant 
Christmas gifts. Type 88 for Square 
Shooters, Type 108 for our other pack 


cameras. 


Polaroid Land Cameras. 








Why some English crooks lost their crumpets 
and their stolen van when they tried to break 
Barclays Bank. 


The night of December 11, 1971, some crooks entered a vacant flat above 
Barclays Bank in the sleepy English town of Winsford, Cheshire. 

Their plan: Pull up the floorboards. Cut a hole through to the vault below, 
while listening for police on a short- 
wave radio. Then make off with the lolly. 

Fortunately, a tiny sensor picked 
up the suspicious sounds and signaled 
an EPS Central Station. (EPS is the 
English branch of ADT, world’s 
leading security experts.) Within 
seconds, police were on the way and 
the blighters were on the run. Leaving 
behind their cutting torches, their 
stolen van and a weekend's supply of 
tea and crumpets. 

The moral (if you’re on the wrong 
side of the law) is: beware of ADT. 
Because 98 years’ experience have 
taught us that nothing squelches 
burglary or fire faster than instant 
response from one of our Central 
Stations. Which is why we maintain 
more of these, worldwide, than our 
three nearest competitors combined. 
And why we get jobs like protecting 
the dollars at the U.S.Treasury and 
the Picassos at the Museum of Modern Art. 

If you’ve got something to protect, give us a call. We'll give you a free, 
no-obligation survey of your property, whether your property is a $30-billion 
banking system or a $30,000 split-level. 

Our number is in the Yellow Pages. 

Our address is ADT, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10013. 

Our business is peace of mind. It’s our only business, so when you 


get in touch you'll get our full attention. . 
You can bank on that. ADT 


The Security Company 











EDUCATION 


versities in the state to draw up plans 
to end separatism by 1973. Those who 
refuse to do so voluntarily, he says, may 
lose their state and federal funds, or 
even their accreditation. The obstacles 
confronting Nyquist are formidable, 
and his campaign may lead to an in- 
tegration more pretended than real, but 


education leaders are not immune to + Now als 
idealism. As Clark puts it, “What is ed- st 

ucation for but to help human beings , (= (ste) 

to move beyond those primitive, paro- 

chial walls of racial separatism?” iavelt aoe 
Whadjaget? turns its 


Many liberal educators agree that 
grades are a bad way to measure stu- 
dent achievement. Says Education Pro- 
fessor Sidney B. Simon of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts: “The grading 
system is the most destructive, demean- 
ing and pointless thing in American 





education. It allows certain administra- Now hear beautifully balanced 

tive conveniences—permitting assistant 4-channel stereo wherever you sit in the 

principals to decide who goes on pro- room. Four Zenith Dual-Dimension 

bation and who can take an honors Circle of Sound® speakers drive the 

course—but it doesn’t help learning.” sound up, down, and all around. You're 
What are the alternatives? Last surrounded by a whole new kind of 

week, some 800 teachers and admin- stereo presence from “matrix” 


4-channel or regular 2-channel stereo 
records. Hear The /liad-4, model 
D715W, at your Zenith dealer's. 


istrators met in Cleveland for a three- 
day conference on the problem and 
weighed a series of possibilities, some 





of them highly elaborate: At Zenith, the quality goes in : 
Written evaluations. This system before the name goes on. EMITH 
requires each teacher periodically to ® CIRCLE OF SOUND? 


sum up a student's strengths and weak- 
nesses. Such evaluations risk being ex- 
cessively subjective, however, varying 
widely from one teacher to another = 
Contract grading. The students 
decide with their teacher what material 
to cover in the course and what criteria 
are to be used in grading. This method Ti Ru d Ma ] trai ht 
is a bit cumbersome but sy es students a ry m an P e Ss g © 
clear idea of what is expected 


Performance curriculum. Here a Or try it as a mixer. But either way, 


teacher outlines at the beginning of the 


course precisely how much material a try iton the house. 








student must cover for an A or B, then 
lets the students work at their own pace 

Pass-Fail. By far the most popular 
alternative, this eliminates competition 
for grades but fails to distinguish excel- 
lent students from average or poor 

Blanket grading. This eliminates 
competition entirely by requiring a 
teacher to award every student the same 
grade, usually a B. Even most anti- 
graders, however, consider it an unsat- 
isfactory method. 

Secret grades. By not telling stu- 
dents what their grades are, a teacher 
can reduce competition but leaves his 
students anxious about what he thinks 
of them. 

Since there is no one alternative, the 
conference decided to create a center 
on grading alternatives. Itwillserve as | 0 J aah 
a clearinghouse for information on the SA 
experience of schools that have adopt- 
ed various methods. It will also provide 
consultants for schools who want to try 
out new systems. Ultimately, says Si- 
mon, the goal should be to “banish from ad 
the land the cry, ‘Whadjaget?’ ” 








You can smoke Onginal Rum and 
Maple Pipe Mixture any way, but 
you'll never smoke it for any less 
Send for your free sampler today 





Mail to: Rum and Maple 
P.O. Box 3-AC,(T), 
Richmond, Virginia 23217 
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In an era when everybody is talking about indi- 
vidual rights, it’s ironic that the right to drive 
has been so grossly abused. Thousands of deaths 
occur on our highways each year because of a 
small group of people. 

They are habitual traffic offenders. They rep- 
resent less than 2% of all licensed drivers but 
they cause 50% of the traffic fatalities! 









WHAT ABOUT 

THE RIGHTS OF THE 

25,000 PEOPLE 
THEY KILL 

__ EVERY YEAR? 


Who is the habitual offender? He is the driver 
who continually disregards the safety of others 
and the laws of his state. And he proves it by 
accumulating repeat convictions for serious 
traffic violations such as drunk driving, speeding, 
running traffic lights, hit-and-run. By far the 
deadliest of the habitual offenders is the drunk 
driver. He is responsible for more traffic deaths 





than any other single cause. 

And here is the worst part: in most states, 
habitual offenders are still licensed to drive. 

We at Safeco Insurance think there ought to 
be a law. 

Tough state-by-state laws against drivers with 
repetitive convictions could lower traffic fatali- 
ties dramatically. It worked in Virginia. This 
was the first state to enact a Habitual Offender 
Law. Three years after the law went into effect, 
the death rate dropped from 5.2 to 4.3 per 100 
million vehicle miles in three years compared to 
the U.S. average of 5.4. Other states enacting 
similar get-tough laws are Indiana, Maine, Mas- 








1. Voluntary or involuntary 
manslaughter. 


of an accident resulting in 
death or injury to any person. 


influence of intoxicating liquor 
or illegal drugs. 


4. Driving after license has been 
suspended or revoked. 


5. Driving without a license. 


6. Reckless driving. 








LET'S GET THEM 
OFF THE ROAD 
WHILE WESNLL _ 

OUTNUMBER = 


Legislation advocated by Safeco 


Revoke for a period of 5 years the license of any driver who, within a 5 year period 
of time, accumulates the following offenses singularly or in combination: 


Three or more convictions 


7. Committing any felony in 
which a motor vehicle is used. 


2. Failure to remain at the scene 8. Failure to report any accident 
resulting in property damage in 
excess of $100. 


3. Driving while under the 9. Falsely swearing or making 

false affidavits about informa- 
tion concerning motor 
vehicle law violations. 









sachusetts, New Hampshire, North Carolina and 
Rhode Island. And in Florida, a Habitual 
Offender Bill is now before legislature. 

But there’s a long way to go to make all our 
highways safer for the careful-driving majority. 
Every state must crack down with effective laws 
to get the potential killers off the road. 

Below, we’ve outlined what we consider to be 
a tough but fair basis for legislation against the 
habitual offender. If you agree with Safeco’s 
proposals and would like to know how you can 
support such legislation in your state, 
write to: Safeco Insurance, Seattle, 
Washington 98105. 


SAFECO 
INSURANCE 










Ten or more convictions 








1. Any moving traffic violation 
required to be reported to the 
bureau of motor vehicles. 










THE “PERFECT MASTER” MAHARAJ Ji ENTHRONED AT FESTIVAL IN DELHI 





Junior Guru 


He is called Balyogeshwar Param 
Hans Satgurudev Shri Sant Ji Maharaj 
—hardly a name likely to become a 
household word. A little over a year ago 
only a handful of people outside India 
knew who he was. But last fortnight, 
when Guru Maharaj Ji (as he is short- 
titled) flew from the U.S. to New Delhi 
to celebrate a three-day festival in hon- 
or of his late guru father, he was ac- 
companied by seven jumbo jets filled 
with new followers from the West. They 
were only a fraction of the number he 
had left behind 

No venerable ascetic in flowing 
white beard and robes, the latest star 
from the East to hit the guru circuit is 
a plump, cherubic 14-year-old, lightly 
mustachioed with peach fuzz, his neat- 
ly trimmed black hair slicked back. He 
dines on vegetables—liberally supple- 
mented by mounds of Baskin-Robbins 
ice cream, He does not practice yoga 
or formal meditation (having surpassed, 
he says, the need for it), but he has a pas- 
sion for squirt guns and triple Creature 
Features horror movies 

The Maharaj Ji’s mother and three 
older brothers literally worship him, 


kissing his “lotus feet” whenever they 


are in his presence. To them as to his 
other followers, he is the “Perfect Mas- 
ter” and “Lord of the Universe.” By 
their testimony, the Maharaj Ji began, 
while still a toddler, to deliver inspired 
satsangs (sermons)—and to amaze the 
devotees of his father (then the Perfect 
Master) by awakening them in the 
morning with the exhortation, “Get up, 
get up. Do meditation! If you don't, | 
will beat you with a stick!” 

Silver Steed. When his father died, 
the Maharaj Ji was eight. “I didn’t want 
to be the guru,” he says. “I would have 
been satisfied to be a mischievous little 
boy. But a voice came to me saying, 
“You are he; you are to continue.’ ” At 
the funeral, therefore, he confronted his 
father’s mourning flock: “Why are you 
weeping? The Perfect Master never 
dies. Maharaj Ji is here, amongst you.” 

Four years later, in 1970, Guru Ma- 
haraj Ji inaugurated his international 
mission with a triumphal ride through 
Delhi in a golden chariot, trailed by 
miles of elephants, camels and devotees 
In 1971 the master’s American premies 
(loved ones) heralded his advent in the 
U.S. with a press release stating: “He is 
coming in the clouds with great power 


DIVINE LIGHT DISCIPLES WELCOMING THEIR LORD AT AIRPORT 














and glory, and his silver steed will drift 
down at 4 p.m. at Los Angeles interna- 
tional airport, TWA Flight 761.” That 
was enough to attract a coterie of guru 
buffs and various other seekers. In little 
over a year their number has swelled to 
some 30,000 youthful followers who 
man “Divine Light” centers in 45 states 

The teen-age master suggests a 
stringent life-style for his devotees, de- 
void of drugs, sex, tobacco and alcohol 
In exchange he offers the gift of knowl- 
edge designed to open the initiate’s 
“third eye” of inner awareness and thus 
bring him perpetual peace. Knowledge 
sessions sometimes last twelve hours or 
more and are conducted by 2,000 del- 
egated mahatmas throughout the world 
“If you can become perfect,” the Ma- 
haraj Ji told his disciples in Delhi's Ram 
Lila Grounds last week, “you can see 
God. That's the way I did it,” 

A Great Kid. The premies adore 
their chubby guru, despite his frustrat- 
ing habit of showing up hours late for 
rallies or sometimes not at all. “People 
who stick to their schedules become like 
a rock,” he explains. As a mark of their 
devotion, his premies wear their hair 
short and shave their beards. Makeshift 
barber chairs were set up in Air India’s 
lounge at Kennedy Airport in New 
York to shear some lingering longhairs 
before the Divine Light pilgrims took 
off for the Delhi festival. The grateful 
faithful have also laden their lord with 
gifts, including a Rolls-Royce, a Mer- 
cedes and two private planes 

When he and his devotees landed 
in New Delhi, customs officials thought 
they had caught the Perfect Master with 
an embarrassment of riches—a suitcase 
containing diamonds and other jewels 
plus $65,000 worth of undeclared for- 
eign currency. The guru's retainers 
claimed that the money amounted to 
only $12,000 and represented excess 
funds from their Divine Bank for trav- 
el expenses. The jewels, they said, were 
the “gifts of devotees from many na- 
tions” to the Lord of the Universe. In- 
dian officials were unconvinced, and 
launched an investigation 

The amiable young master re- 
mained unperturbed at the airport as 
he smilingly greeted his followers from 
a marigold-decorated throne set up on 
the back of a Jeep. “The amazing thing 
about him,” said his private secretary, 
Gary Girard of Los Angeles, “is that 
he can meditate 24 hours a day no mat- 
ter what is happening.” 


Whirling Mystics 


Listen to the reed breathing 

Fervent love and intense pain 

Since it was wrenched from its 
marshy bed 

Kindled by the spark of love 

1 am drunk with love's own wine 

If you wish to know what lovers 
suffer 

Listen to the reed 

For the 13th century Persian poet 

Jalal al-din Rumi, the reed was a met- 
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Montego is about a foot trimmer than most big 
cars. Yet this personal size Mercury has a smooth, 
steady ride that rivals the best of them. 

That's because Montego is built to Lincoin- 


Mercury's high standards. On an extra-wide track. A . 
And the same type high stability suspension system Built better to ride better. 


used in our most re gael ae cars. 

The vinyl roof, white sidewall tires and luxury 
wheelcovers shown are optional. Subject to federal MERCU RY VO) NE ee) 
emissions certification, this Montego MX Brougham 


will be available for a test ride at your Lincoln-Mercury LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 73 
dealer. Bring your own camera. : 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Winston’s real, rich, satisfying taste makes 
any occasion a little more pleasurable. 
Because Winston always tastes good, ~ 
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Youre looking at the future 
of color television. 


And avery untroubled future it is. 





NASA Photo* 


You're looking at the brand-new JCPenney solid-state Color TV. 
And that’s just about all you've got to do with it, too; relax, and look 
at it. Because we built in every new idea we could think of to make your 
color viewing less trouble. We built in 100% solid-state modular circuitry 
which is designed to keep repairs to a minimum. 

Then there’s our new improved Chroma-Loc;’ a sophisticated 
color-control system that helps give you good balanced color and tint at 
all times. The Contrast Control, Fine Tuning and Color Purifier circuits 
are all automatic, too. 

Our Chroma-Brite* black matrix picture tube gives clear, 
stunningly brilliant color in 

Our 5 plug-in both our 17” and 19” models 
modular circuits. (screens measured diagonally). 

We even made it easier on you when you 
turn on the set. You get sound and picture in seconds. 
We call it our Quick-Pic fast warm-up. 

Now what good is all this if something should Our Chrome-Loc corrects a sourpuse 
go wrong, right? Well, we designed our 5 modular at the push of a button.” 


circuit panels so they plug in and out of the chassis in minutes. And that makes 
most repairs easier: 





With all this, you'd expect the price to give you trouble. But not at JCPenney. 
Shouldn't there be a. JCPenney solid-state Color TV in your future? 


Available at most large JCPenney stores. Prices slightly higher 41 95 
in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 19” portable 


*Simulated color pictures. 37995 “s oe 


Screen size measured diagonally 


JCPenney 


We know what you're looking for. 
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DERVISH RITUAL AT BROOKLYN ACADEMY 
Throwing off soul’s symbolic tomb. 


aphor for man. Rumi was a follower 
of the ancient principles of Sufism, a 
mystical movement that is to Islam 
roughly what Hasidism is to Judaism. 
He believed that the soul and God are 
one and the same. The world, he taught 
the faithful, is but a tomb, temporarily 
separating the soul from its divine mi- 
lieu. In order to release the imprisoned 
spirit, he taught the Sufi dervishes (Per- 
sian for beggars) to dance themselves 
into an ecstatic trance; all their move- 
ments were made in rhythm with the 
music of reed flutes, drums and 
tambourines 

Last week the modern disciples of 
Rumi, who were ending their first tour 
of North America to promote Turkish 
culture, performed their 700-year-old 
ritual at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic. Nine dervishes, solemn in long black 
capes and tall cylindrical hats, entered 
the hall led by a sheik. Beckoned by 
the chant of a blind singer and the mel- 
ancholy solo of a reed flute, they threw 
off their voluminous black cloaks, sym- 
bols of the tomb that they believe en- 
cases the soul. Slowly and gracefully 
they began to revolve, their long white 
skirts billowing into circles. Gradually 
they extended their arms, one palm 
turned heavenward to receive divine 
grace, the other toward earth, symbol- 
ically dispensing the grace to man. 

In contrast to the common notion 
that dervishes spin themselves into a de- 
lirious frenzy, they performed move- 
ments that were as carefully controlled 
as they were ritualistic, each of the 
dancers adopting his own speed, like so 
many planets turning on their axes. “It 
is a spiritual feeling,” explains Dance 
Master Ahmet Bican Kasapoglu, “but 
we are in reality. We don't give our- 
selves over to unreality.” After nearly 
half an hour, during which kettle drums 
drove the music to a hypnotic crescen- 
do, the dervishes gradually wound 
down. Their arched skirts sank to their 
ankles, and they crossed their arms over 
their chests, in seeming resignation to 
the necessity of returning once more to 
their earthly prison 
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Guided Missile 


He doesn’t walk, he oils himself 
across the stage. He doesn’t jump, he 
takes off like a small but carefully guid- 
ed missile. If there should ever be an- 
other power failure on Broadway, Ben 
Vereen could light up the Imperial The- 
ater with one or two snaps of his elec- 
tric, ring-encrusted fingers. In Pippin, a 
new hit musical (TIME, Nov. 6) with 
many standout parts, Vereen’s M.C 
stands out from all the others. 

As Vereen plays him, the M.C. is a 
kind of failed Mephistopheles, a com- 
bination of Joel Grey's decadent host 
in Cabaret and vaudeville’s old-fash- 
ioned song-and-dance man. His eyes 
dance, roll, and turn somersaults in an 
amused self-parody, but they are too 
bright to be decadent and too playful 
to be evil. He tries to tempt and way- 
lay Pippin, the show's Candide-like 
hero, but it is obvious that he is having 
too much fun to take the devil business 
seriously. “It began as a very small 
part,” says Pippin's Director Bob Fosse 
“It was invented as it went along, and 
it kept growing with Ben’s ability to take 
anything and make it into something 
wonderful. There’s no man like him on 
the musical comedy stage. He's hell- 
bent for somewhere.” 

Heaven-bent might sound better, 
considering Vereen’s background. Not 
only was his father a deacon at Brook- 
lyn’s Concord Baptist Church and his 
godfather a traveling Baptist preacher, 
but Vereen studied six months in a Man- 
hattan seminary. “I was always being 
saved,” he says of his upbringing, “get- 
ting on my knees and ridding myself of 
the demon.” Though he quit the sem- 
inary and later had what he calls a “lit- 
tle lovers’ quarrel” with the church, he 
says he went into the theater “because 
it allowed me to reach people in so many 
capacities, to build a frame and fill it 
up with the spirit.” 

Baggy Pants. His mother, who 
worked as a domestic, had spent some 
of her earnings to send him at the age 
of ten to something called the Star Time 
Dance Studios, which gave him just 
enough coaching to appear at an an- 
nual recital at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. “You got out there in your 
silk shirt, baggy silk pants, and the tap 
shoes your mother had you paint silver 
the night before,” he remembers hap- 
pily. “It was a beautiful experience, and 
if | had to do it over, I'd come up the 
same way.” 

Although his grades in school were 
poorer than poor—"I was skinning by 
on my belly,” he says—his talent got 
him into Manhattan’s famous High 
School of Performing Arts. That led af- 
ter graduation to a job as an understudy 
off-Broadway, and that led absolutely 
nowhere. For a year, Vereen worked in 
the mail room of a motion-picture com- 
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pany, vainly hoping that somebody 
would notice his loud on-the-job sing- 
ing, then he landed a spot in a small- 
town Pennsylvania production of West 
Side Story. There he found his first and, 
so far, only experience of discrimina- 
tion in the theater. “I wanted to play 
Riff,” he complains, “but they said | 
couldn't play the part because | wasn't 
Polish.” 

After that Vereen was once again 
out of work and hungry. “I'll never for- 
get it. | didn’t have any money. | was 
dodging the landlord by climbing up to 
my apartment by the fire escape,” he 
says, “and I was eating crackers—you'd 
be amazed how full you can get on 
crackers and water.” Fortunately he 
soon found himself in the Las Vegas 
company of Sweet Charity and the road 
company of Golden Boy. Finally, he 
landed the plum role of Judas in Jesus 
Christ Superstar. “ve never felt that 
‘what-am-I-doing here” feeling because 
I know what I'm doing here,” he says 
with a naive immodesty. “I love work- 
ing, and I have to create, create, cre- 
ate. Each director pulls something out 
of me which amazes me. | guess it's 
my determination that allows me to do 
it and my trust in that person.” 

At 26 Vereen is hyperdetermined, 
as well as hyperenergetic. Even offstage. 
says his friend Manhattan Restaurateur 
Jean-Claude Pujol, “he can't sit down 
at a nightclub; he has to perform.” Yet 
his success has come so fast that he is a 
little dazed. Recently he interrupted an 
interview to ask TIME's Patricia Gor- 
don, “Am I really a star?” He is trying 
to take each thing as it comes these days, 
but still has one further ambition. It is 
neither to sing nor dance, but—what 
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Ancestor Scotch Prinkers 


They say that time passes slowly in Scotland. It surely 
does for our whisky, sleeping its long twelve wy & 
years in quiet privacy. But for us it seems 

that summer just ended in the Highlands, 

and here it is already time to think about 

your holiday season in America. 


W. have recently received word that all holiday 
shipments of ANCESTOR have arrived quite safely 
in your country. 


Hopefully, there will be enough for each of our 
friends. For although our quotas were up, it still 
seems like such a small amount. A certain 
amount of haste is advised, particular. if you 
intend to share some ANCESTOR with friends. 


Our year-around gift carton 


The directors and management and 
all our employees wish you the most 


joyous of FHoliday Seasons with (i) 
the hope that you will enjoy success “al 
in the New Year. en 
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else would a Brooklyn boy want?—to 
act in a western movie, where he could 
ride a horse, shoot a gun, and wear boots 
“with spurs in the back that jingle when 
you walk down the street.” 


Purge Week 


On Manhattan's Sixth Avenue, 
where the TV networks have their head- 
quarters, you could almost hear the 
knives being sharpened last week. It was 
that time of year again, and TV exec- 
utives were quietly doing in the shows 
that had failed to measure up in the 
new season, then announcing their Jan- 
uary replacements. 

In a move to strengthen its weak 
showing in the Sunday-night ratings, 
CBS announced that it would drop two 
situation comedies, The Sandy Duncan 
Show and Anna and the King, a hand- 
some but rather tired nonmusical re- 
hash of The King and I. In their place 
the network laid on a private-eye show 
starring Buddy Ebsen, who played the 
daddy in The Beverly Hillbillies, a CBS 
staple several seasons ago. 

ABC needed bolstering on Saturday 
night, where CBS has a virtual viewer 
monopoly with All in the Family, Bridg- 
et Loves Bernie and The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show. Dropped were Alias 
Smith and Jones, a western inspired by 
the movie Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 
dance Kid, and The Sixth Sense, a 
pseudo-mystery about extrasensory per- 
ception that showed absolutely no pre- 
science about what viewers wanted. As 
replacements, ABC has scheduled a new 
comedy starring Shirley Booth called A 
Touch of Grace—based, like several re- 
cent TV successes, on a British series 
—and a sitcom titled Here We Go 
Again, starring Larry Hagman and 
Diane Baker, as a newly married cou- 
ple who live near their ex-spouses. 

The most familiar show to fall in 
this year’s purge was Bonanza, an NBC 
western whose beginnings date back al- 
most to TV’s neolithic age—1959. In 
13% years TV viewers have watched 
Michael Landon, the baby-faced young- 
er brother on the Ponderosa, grow a lit- 
tle jowly, and Lorne Greene turn into 
an oats-and-saddle elder statesman. The 
series was as popular outside the U.S.: 
by last count, it was being seen in some 
90 countries. The simple message that 
good always triumphs over bad is just 
as clear in Farsi as in English. 

What finally downed this venerable 
show was a fusillade from several di- 
rections. It never recovered from the 
death last May of Dan Blocker, who 
played Hoss, the bluff but gentle giant. 
Perhaps most important, public taste 
was changing, and the show’s simple 
formula did not allow for exploration 
of the more complicated themes that in- 
terest viewers today. In the latest Niel- 
sens, the series had fallen to No. 53. 
There is still some solace for Bonanza 
buffs, however. Chances are that it will 
rerun through syndication for at least 
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Now you can reserve a car 





in Germany as fast as any German. 


Introducing Pan Am’s World Rent-a-Car. 
Instant reservations in 16 countries. 


Why take chances on finding the 
car you want when you get to 
Europe? 

You may not find one available 
on the day you walk in. And be- 
sides, you're probably reluctant to 
go in cold—you don't know the 
town, the company or the language. 

That's why we formed Pan Am’s 
World Rent-a-Car. To make it as 
easy for you to rent a car in Europe 
as it is in your own hometown. 
Because now Pan Am has joined 
forces with Europe's largest rent- 
a-car companies—companies that 
Europeans who know the local 
scene like to rent from. We'll rent 
you a car wherever you want it—at 
over 700 locations in 16 countries 
throughout western Europe. And 
we'll nail down your reservations 
for you before you leave home. 


We'll confirm it in advance. 
In minutes. 


All you have to do is tell your 
travel agent to book you on PanAm. 
Tell him the kind of car you want, 
and when and where you want it. 

We'll confirm your car reservation 
as quickly and surely as we confirm 
your plane reservation: through 


Panamac®, our worldwide reserva- 
tions computer. 

And we have enough different 
kinds of cars to offer you a lot more 
than just basic transportation. Want 
an economical Renault, Fiat or VW? 
Or something splashier like a 
Mercedes? Want a ski rack? Snow 
tires? You've got 'em. 

Want to pick up your car at the 
airport? Have it delivered to your 
hotel? Say the word. In most cases 
delivery is free through Pan Am's 
World Rent-a-Car. 

Want to pick up your car in Paris, 
and leave it in Rome? Or Munich? 
Or even Zurich? You can do that, 
too. And usually with no drop-off 
charge. 


Pan Am’s with you all the way. 


Pan Am's World Rent-a-Car is 
one more example of our commit- 
ment to provide full service for 
travellers. 

We'll fly you to Europe, put you 
up at one of our hotels—and now 
rent you one of our cars. We'll give 
you a number to call, if you need 
any kind of help on the road. We'll 
give you authority to spend up to 
$50 on repairs and be reimbursed 


later. We'll give you maps and road 
sign guides. 

Pan Am’s World Rent-a-Car. It's 
one more reason to tell ~*~ 
your travel agentyou /".”.+ 
want to fly Pan Am. 






®Pan Am’s World 
Me hese 
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Dining with Henry VIII 


“Good evening. For tonight you are 
back in 1520 A.D., where women are 
second-class citizens.” With that greet- 
ing male customers are ushered into the 
1520 A.D. restaurant in Anaheim, Cal- 
if., where Old English fantasy, audience 
participation and a big helping of un- 
abashed male chauvinism are on the 
menu. Women are ordered to walk six 
paces behind their escorts into the pan- 
eled banquet hall, where spoons are 
used for banging on tables, and the din- 
ers themselves play leading roles in an 
outlandish floor show 

Others in the cast of characters in- 
clude a juggler, a man dressed in a bear 
costume who periodically chases a flee- 
ing damsel around the room, and a bevy 
of “pinchable wenches” who wail on ta- 
bles—and dance on them too. Presiding 
over all is a reincarnated Henry VIII 
brought back to life at the boisterous 
age of 29. When the King enters the 
room, diners are expected to drop their 
forks and snap to attention. When he 
raises his tankard and exclaims “All 
hail,” the guests are expected to return 
the toast, “Wassail.” When his jester 
leads a chorus of the King’s favorite dit- 
ty, Immorality Forever, woe to the 
bloke who fails to sing along 

“lam told someone thinks his soup 
is more important than singing,” bel 
lows the King’s henchman if a nonsing- 
er is detected. “He who does not sing 
goes to the stocks, and we encourage 
bread to be thrown at him.” Without 
further encouragement, the customers 
begin beating their spoons on tables and 
chanting, “Stocks, stocks” and the hap- 
less miscreant, man or woman, is un- 
ceremoniously clapped in a pillory and 
pelted with wads of bread by his fellow 
diners. As a consolation, the prisoner 
may also receive spontaneous—and 
sympathetic—kisses from other diners 

“It's like mass group therapy,” says 
John Bloom, the 1520s creator, in ex- 
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plaining why people spend $7.95 for the 
privileges of eating a mediocre meal and 
taking part in the far-out activities 
“This is a place where people can re- 
lease their inhibitions. It’s all in fun and 
we don't let it get out of hand.” 

A fast-talking Englishman, now 40, 
who made and lost a fortune selling 
washing machines, Bloom had been 
struck by Comic Don Rickles’ ability 
to insult Las Vegas audiences and make 
them love it. Audience participation, he 
decided, could spark interest in the lit- 
tle-known medieval restaurant he had 
opened in London. The serendipitous 
broadcast of The Six Wives of Henry 
V/11 on British television provided some 
free publicity, and after Bloom added 
the nonstop entertainment, the proto- 
type 1520 became a success 

The Anaheim version of the restau- 
rant shamelessly mixes old English 
songs with choruses of I've Been 
Working on the Railroad and The Star 
Spangled Banner. But despite the 
anachronisms and some complaints 
from outraged feminists and men who 
did not like the way their dates were 
manhandled in the stocks, the 1520 has 
been packing them in since it opened 
three months ago. Bloom and his asso- 
ciate, Writer Daud Alani, have already 
opened a second branch in Los Angeles 
and plan to go nationwide next year 
They hope to make a profit while they 
can, for there is an obvious limit to the 
amount of repeat business the 1520s 
will do. “You could not come here ev- 
ery night,” says Bloom. “You could not 
stand the strain.” 


Talking Football 


The millions of football widows 
around the U.S. have long been resigned 
to hearing the voices of sportscasters 
booming from television sets and radios 
on autumn Saturdays, Sundays and 
Monday evenings. Over the balance of 
the week, however, a subtle peace usu- 


ally reigns, broken only occasionally 
when a dedicated fan tunes in to bas- 
ketball and hockey games. Now even 
that peace is threatened: Mattel Inc. of 
Los Angeles has introduced a Talking 
Football game that makes it possible for 
the football widow to hear the madden- 
ing tones of the football announcer at 
any hour on any day of the week 

The heart of the game is a little red 
record player that resembles a transistor 
radio. It is slotted to accommodate one 
of 13 cookie-size plastic records, each 
bearing on one side a recording of a play 
(long pass or off-tackle run, for exam- 
ple) and on the other a choice of six pos- 
sible defenses. To call a play, one partic- 
ipant chooses the appropriate record 
and inserts it halfway into the so-called 
Sportscaster Box. His opponent, who 
can see only the defense possibilities on 
his side of the record, chooses a likely 
one by rotating the record until the seg- 
ment labeled “blitz,” for example, is at 
the top. Then he pushes the record all 
the way down 

Great Play! That starts the record 
player and produces a sportscaster’s 
voice (it belongs to Dick Enberg, radio 
announcer for the Los Angeles Rams) 
excitedly describing the play: “The blitz 
is On...a pass to the fullback, screen over 
the middle...twenty-five yards,” or per- 
haps “screen left...cornerback...great 
play!...makes the tackle. No gain!” 
Crowd cheers provide an appropriate 
background. The players move a yard- 
marker on a miniature gridiron accord- 
ing to the announced result, and anoth- 
er play is chosen. There are special 
records for punts, fumbles, intercep- 
tions and the like, a small scoreboard 
and even miniature goal posts 

Chance and skill play about equal 
roles in the outcome of the game, say 
the Mattel people. It is perfectly pos- 
sible, for example, to outguess the de- 
fense and complete a long pass, but 
then suffer a fumble. Talking Football 
is the firm’s major entry in the game 
business this year. Though sales fig- 
ures are secret, Mattel declares: “Early 
movement is very encouraging.” Not 
for football widows 
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We believe in equal time for women. 

But until now, we've made Accutron 
tuning fork watches almost exclusively for men. 
Why have we acted like such male chauvinists? 

Because we couldn't help it. 

The tuning fork movement we invented 
was guaranteed accurate to within a minute 
a month? 

But it was too big fora woman's wrist. 

So our engineers had to find a way to reduce 
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its size without reducing its accuracy. 

That sounds pretty simple on paper but 
we've spent years turning it into reality. Now at 
last, we have. 

Our tuning fork movement is tiny. 

We can design real womanly watches 
around it. None of which ever needs winding. 

And best of all, we can finally give our 
guarantee of accuracy to everyone. 

Regardless of sex, 
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Trial Reporter on Trial 


During the Charles Manson trial in 
the fall of 1970, Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner Reporter William T. Farr ob- 
tained and published details from a 
prosecution witness's pretrial statement. 
The material was sensational: it told of 
the Manson group’s plans to murder 
several celebrities (Elizabeth Taylor's 
eyes were to be mailed to an ex-hus- 
band; Frank Sinatra was to be flayed 
alive), Trial Judge Charles H. Older, 
who had previously prohibited lawyers 
and others involved from giving out in- 
formation on the case, decided to pun- 
ish the source of the leak. He asked Farr 
to identify the offender. The reporter 
promptly refused, claiming immunity 
under Section 1070 of the California 
Evidence Code, which protects news- 
men from contempt citations for keep- 
ing sources confidential. There, appar- 
ently, the matter ended. 

Seven months later, however, when 
Farr left the Herald-Examiner for a 
public relations job, the persistent judge 
subpoenaed him, claiming that he had 
not only lost the protection of Section 
1070 but that he was also an acces- 
sory to a violation of the court's gag 
order. Although Farr submitted the 
names of six attorneys and said that 
his sources were among them (under 
oath all denied involvement), Judge 
Older ordered him jailed until he spec- 
ified his informants. In December 
1971, Section 1070 was amended to 
shield former newsmen from contempt 
citations, but that same month, in up- 
holding Older's decision, a state ap- 
peals court ruled that the “vital power 
of the court to control its own pro- 
ceedings and officers” was paramount. 
If the Evidence Code interfered with 
that judicial right, the decision added, 
the code would be unconstitutional. 

Adamant. Allowed to remain free 
while his appeals continued, Farr took a 
job with the Los Angeles Times and 
waited, Last week the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined—without comment—to 
review his case, and Farr, still adamant, 
was jailed on Thursday; about three 
hours later, a state appeals court freed 
him temporarily while it considered his 
lawyer's petition for a permanent stay 
of sentence. Another lengthy round of 
appeals could follow. 

Farr’s brief incarceration was yet 
another example of the press’s recent 
difficulties with law-enforcement and 
judicial authorities over confidentiality 
of sources and unpublished material 
Many newsmen think that it indicates 
a stiffening stance by officials. But un- 
like other cases, in which reporters have 
maintained silence in the face of grand 
jury investigations, the Farr incident in- 
volved a direct challenge to a judge's at- 
tempt to protect defendants’ rights in a 
capital case. 
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Making Le Point 


To Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, 
the appearance of a new newsmagazine 
was a Gaullist plot against his success- 
ful anti-regime weekly L’Express. “The 
government tried to muzzle me through 
Le Point,” the publisher-politician-au- 
thor says of his rival, “and it hasn't 
worked out. We have won the battle.” 
To Claude Imbert, Le Point's editor and 
Servan-Schreiber’s former colleague, 
the aim is to give French readers a taste 
of journalism free of ideology, an anti- 
dote to the “current breed of French in- 
tellectuals in the press and elsewhere, 
with their leftist dogmas and compla- 
cent nihilism.” To Simon Nora, head 
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of Le Point's parent company, the bat- 
tle has just begun, and it is nothing more 
than old-fashioned competition. L’Ex- 
press has flourished with a TIME-like 
format; “All we're doing,” says Nora, 
“is trying to create a viable Newsweek.” 

Verbal duels aside, Le Point's de- 
but two months ago was a high point 
in a fascinating contest within Paris’ po- 
litically marbled journalistic establish- 
ment. The brouhaha really began in 
1970, when J.-J. S.-S. won a seat in the 
National Assembly representing his 
somewhat left-of-center Radical Party 

In the months that followed, edito- 
rial complaints about the publisher's 
“politicization” of L'Express swelled 
into a full-scale office revolt; a show- 
down between Servan-Schreiber and his 
staff in mid-1971 resulted in the mass 
resignation of the magazine's senior ed- 
itorial staff. Nine of the former L’Ex- 
press men began to meet regularly to 
plan a new magazine to compete with 
their former employer. 

Eventually the group presented its 
concept to Nora, general director of Li- 
brairie Hachette, a giant firm that owns 
50 publications. The company also has 
links with the reigning Gaullist Party. 





Ironically, Nora himself was one of Ser- 
van-Schreiber’s closest associates dur- 
ing the launching of L’Express in 1953, 
but the friendship iced over after Nora 
accepted a government post. The bad 
blood between the two added spice to 
Hachette’s decision to publish Le Point. 
“Between such good friends gone 
wrong,” says one top Paris journalist, 
“there can be nothing but cadavers.” 

Hachette launched a $2,000,000 
promotion campaign, ridiculing French 
journalistic “conformity” and promis- 
ing Le Point's independence of every- 
body, including owners—a slap at Ser- 
van-Schreiber's control of L’Express 
Stung by Servan-Schreiber’s charge that 
Hachette would use Le Point to parrot 
the government line, Publisher Olivier 
Chevrillon and Editor Imbert argued 
that since Servan-Schreiber's entry into 
partisan politics, “L’ Express has ceased 
to be a true newsmagazine.” Le Point, 
they promised, would be objective. 

So far, the magazine has justified 





EDITOR CLAUDE IMBERT 
Giving a choice. 


neither the fears of its detractors nor 
the hopes of its founders. Its first issue 
carried a cover photograph of President 
Georges Pompidou above a banner ask- 
ing CRISIS OF THE REGIME”: the story in- 
side focused on scandals in his admin- 
istration. Subsequent numbers have 
pushed no political line; indeed, French 
readers, accustomed to tilted journal- 
ism, have complained that they don’t 
know where Le Point stands. In recent 
weeks the magazine has urged reten- 
tion of the force de frappe, France's nu- 
clear-weapons unit, and the construc- 
tion of a major new port near Marseille, 
both targets of L’Express’s scorn. Ac- 
cording to Imbert, the editors plan in 
the near future “to personalize the style 
somewhat, to get away from the strict- 
ly reportorial tone.” 

Le Point has thus far based its claim 
for individuality largely on the lavish 
use of color and other graphic devices 
that seem to be borrowed from a num- 
ber of magazines, including TIME, 
Newsweek, and U.S. News & World 
Report. L'Express typography is bland 
by comparison. The new magazine has 
also developed strong feature depart- 
ments, and is crisply written. Stories 
on the huge new skyscrapers destroying 
Parisian vistas and on the ecological 
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dangers of the plastics industry broke 
new ground. But so far Le Point has 
not matched L’Express's skill at gath- 
ering hard news. With the first hints 
of a Viet Nam settlement, for instance, 
L’Express hit the stands with a cover 
photo of President Thieu and a sub- 
stantial story on the negotiations; Le 
Point did not cover the story fully un- 
til the following week. 

With a full-time editorial staff of 33 
and weekly sales of 140,000 (down from 
300,000 for the premier issue), Le Point 
poses no immediate threat to L’Express, 
which boasts a staff of 85 and a circu- 
lation of 600,000. In fact, competition 
seems to have strengthened L’Express; 
the Nov. 6 issue set records for size (224 
pages) and ad revenue ($600,000). Le 
Point expects to be a money-losing op- 
eration until 1974; in the meantime Ha- 
chette’s resources should assure its 
short-term survival. Sources in the pub- 
lishing field think that Le Point's big test 
will come in next spring's legislative 
elections. If the magazine vociferously 
supports Pompidou’s embattled Gaull- 
ists, it may be irrevocably branded 
a government mouthpiece. Publisher 
Chevrillon thinks that Le Point will be 
strong enough by election time to back 
whom it pleases and ignore such charg- 
es. “There's room for us,” he says, “and 
we'll prove it then.” 


White House Scoop 


Veteran White House Reporter 
Garnett (“Jack”) Horner, 63, described 
it as “my biggest beat, the high point 
of 45 years in the newspaper world.” 
It was all of that. Two days after the 
election, the Washington Star-News 
printed Horner's exclusive interview 
with Richard Nixon. While Nixon's re- 
vealing look into the future was being 
headlined around the country—with 
credit to the reporter and his paper 
—the Star-News followed with a sec- 
ond Horner interview, this one with 
Presidential Adviser John Ehrlichman, 
which included specifics about Admin- 
istration fiscal plans. It, too, received 
wide attention. 

Horner and the Star-News were the 
envy of the profession.* Still, everyone 
knows that a presidential interview is 
granted, not obtained. Why that report- 
er and that newspaper? Ironically, the 
“credit” seems to belong to the Wash- 
ington Post, the Star-News's morning 
rival and the Administration's nettle- 
some enemy. A White House aide con- 
firmed that suspicion. “The whole idea 
lin granting the interviews],” he told 
TIME, “was to screw the Washington 
Post. The thinking was, ‘How can we 
hurt the Post the most?’ They seem to 
relish the frontal attacks. The answer 
is to get people thinking, ‘I wonder 
what's in the Star-News today?’ ~ 

The Administration ploy was part 
*By White House count, the President has given 
seven previous, on-the-record interviews: to Pics 


the New York Times, cach of the TV networks 
(CBS twice), and the London Sunday Telegraph 
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STAR-NEWS’S GARNETT HORNER 
Enjoying his beat. 


of a long feud with the Post, exacer- 
bated in recent months by the paper's 
relentless pursuit of the Watergate and 
other political-espionage stories. Re- 
verting to “frontal attacks” after the 
Horner stories appeared, Presidential 
Special Counsel Charles W. Colson ac- 
cused the Post of “McCarthyism” in its 
use of anti-G.O.P. allegations. Colson 
described Post Executive Editor Ben- 
jamin Bradlee as the “self-appointed 
leader of a tiny fringe of arrogant elit- 
ists.” Remarked Bradlee: “I just don't 
think I'm going to answer that stuff 
from Mr. Colson.” His reaction to the 
White House gift of exclusives to the 
Star-News? “So be it.” 

Horner acknowledges that his pa- 
per has been “more favorable than un- 
favorable” to Nixon. But he emphat- 
ically denies—with justice—insinua- 
tions that the Star-News is an 
Administration mouthpiece. On the 
other hand, he did not exactly cross-ex- 
amine the President; he asked no ques- 
tions about Watergate, and Viet Nam 
came up on Nixon's initiative. Horner 
explains that he was interested in Nix- 
on’s “basic philosophy and what the 
next four years would be like.” 

Revival. The scoop helps the Star- 
News at a time when it is already pick- 
Ing up momentum For years the morn- 
ing Post had held a commanding 
position in terms of economic strength 
and journalistic prestige while the two 
afternoon papers were faltering. Last 
July the Star absorbed the News. The 
combined paper has increased advertis- 
ing and reached a weekday circulation 
of 415,884 (compared with the Post's 
519,795). It could operate in the black 
this quarter for the first time since 1970 
In the long run, the Star-News’s revival 
could benefit Washington readers and 
the Post in particular by generating real 
competition. 
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Kodak makes this projector 
for your Pocket slides. 


The Kodak pocket Carousel projector is spe- 
cially designed to show these 110-type slides at 
their best. (You can also show Pocket slides on a 
2x 2 projector using special slide adapters and, 
preferably, a 2'/2- or 3-inch lens.) 

This pocket Carousel projector is just a little 
over 8 inches square. And it holds a full 120 slides 
per tray. There are three models, with many auto- 
matic features. From less than $100, at your photo 
Cealer’s. price subject to change without notice 


Kodak pocket Carousel projector. 
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Menaced Skin 


When Lucas Samaras was a small 
boy in Macedonia, his father was the vil- 
lage furrier. “I spent a couple of sum- 
mers in the business to find out what it 
was all about,” he recalls. “Part of it 
was to stretch wet skins, fur down, on a 
board and pin the edges down. Later, 
when the skin is dry, you remove the 
pins and the skin is hard.” In some ways 
this fragment of memory suggests the 
works of art Samaras was to make in 
adulthood: the pins, the textures, the 
extreme sensual contrasts (soft hair 
against the stink of tanning and death), 
the transformation from 
moist pliability to crackly 
parchment. 

But today the skin is not 
an animal's; it is, so to speak, 
his own, Samaras’ retrospec- 
tive, which opens this week 
at Manhattan's Whitney Mu- 
seum, is a singular and fas- 
cinating record of anxious 
self-inspection. 

Samaras’ physical con- 
text is that of American art. 
He is not a “Greek” artist. 
He moved to New York in 
1948, after a childhood spent 
in the atmosphere of war and 
civil war in Greece. He was 
only eleven and, as he re- 
members it, a “trembling, 
mother-clutching neurotic.” 
But in his birthplace, he says, 
“I built up whatever was nec- 
essary for my unconscious. 
Greece became like my 
dreams, my sleep. America is 
what I am when I'm awake. 
My art is a curious mixture 
of this.” With Samaras the 
image becomes, almost liter- 
ally, an “embodiment” of his sense of 
self and a menacing world; the condi- 
tion of being in a universe which looks 
at the same time disjointed, visually ex- 
otic, but ultimately perverse. 

Boxes figure large in his work; and 
each box, with its lid and compartments 
and sliding drawers, is a microcosm. At 
first one is seduced by the greeny blue, 
aquarium-like interior of Box 17 
(Box C). Then the eye discerns the con- 
tents, wavering amid their reflections 
from the walls: a glass goblet filled with 
a bouquet not of flowers but of vicious 
glass shards; a morbified pink foot; a 
small geometrical plastic construction, 
reclining like a tiny fakir on a bed of 
nails. 

Samaras’ sense of texture is acute, 
and he uses it to produce visual effects 
that are almost physically painful. His 
boxes bristle with pins and blades and 
wires; a pocket edition of Dante's Di- 
vine Comedy gapes and a pair of scis- 
sors holding a double-edged Gillette 
razor snicks out of it; a stuffed bird, 
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Box 55, nestles in a bed composed not 
of twigs but of thousands upon thou- 
sands of sharp glass fragments. The tex- 
tures, in short, are not to be touched; 
they are real enough to wound, but they 
do not pertain to the “real” world. Sa- 
maras brings such contradictions to an 
excruciating pitch by, among other de- 
vices, his use of color—brilliant loops 
and stripes of rainbow-dyed wool, con- 
fetti patterns of dots and painted flecks, 
drawerfuls of costume-jewelry sequins, 
crusts of rhinestone and glitter. 

Some of his boxes are so perverse 
in their tawdriness that they resemble 
a makeup case for Medusa. Every ob- 
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LUCAS SAMARAS & WIRE BOX 
From an ironic recluse. 


ject is overloaded to bursting with vi- 
sual acerbity, mocking the very idea of 
everyday use. There is no way of using 
any of the Chair Transformations that 
Samaras made in 1969-70; one cannot 
sit on a cage of plastic flowers, or a chair 
of white formica which, halfway, turns 
into a mess of varicolored wool, or a 
seat with a five-inch spike rising from 
its exact center. 

Manic as Samaras’ “transforma- 
tions” are, they still possess a system 
and a history; his subverted objects have 
a common ancestor in Meret Oppen- 
heim’s surrealist icon of 1936, the fur- 
covered cup, saucer and spoon. Yet they 
are not mere footnotes to Surrealism 
Samaras has a way of undercutting, or 
predicting, his more “mainstream” con- 
temporaries; in 1961, for instance, he 
laid 16 square textured tiles flat on the 
ground, four by four, as a sculpture. In 
the Whitney, it looks like a waggish par- 
ody of Carl Andre's floor pieces—until 
you remember Andre's sculptures were 
made years later. 





Samaras is not the most easily ap- 
proachable of men. His efforts seem 
governed by Gide’s famous plea, “Do 
not understand me too quickly.” Com- 
pared with many other New York art- 
ists his age (36), he is almost a hermit. 
He shuns the art-world circuit, living 
and working in a cluttered container of 
a brownstone apartment in Manhattan 
which, in its contents, resembles one of 
his own boxes. An ironic reclusiveness 
directs his talk. Conversations are apt 
to falter and go brown under that sharp 
gaze. This is part of a strategy com- 
mon to Samaras’ art as well. “People 
go about,” he says, “being nice or un- 
nice, talking to you with monotonous 
expectations until you do something to 
make them stop; then you wait for them 
to get their balance and you watch them 
reconsidering you. It’s implied that you 
know something about them—other- 
wise you couldn't know how to go 
against the grain. The surprises may not 
always be beneficial, but I find that | 
need to give to others a sharp kick in 
their head's ass.” 

Epic of Narcissism. One reason 
—perhaps the main reason—why Sama- 
ras has been such an upsetting presence 
in New York is that his privacy alter- 
nates with moments of obsessive, and 
for some people embarrassing self- 
display. Thus in 1964 he took the whole 
contents of the room he had occupied 
in his parents’ house and exhibited them 
at the Green Gallery (“In my mind | 
was giving myself the honor of making 
my living space as important as any- 
thing else, before posterity had the 
chance to do it or not do it”), giving his 
mess the dignity of a historical style, 
like a period room at the Metropolitan 
Part of his Whitney retrospective is de- 
voted to Autophotographs—Polaroid 
snapshots Samaras made of his own 
body. Bizarre, candid and mostly un- 
reproducible (by now, Samaras must 
have the most lavishly documented pe- 
nis in Western art), they constitute a ver- 
itable epic of narcissism. “I could tune 
up or tone down emotion. I could move 
a little to the left or shift this and that 
and be my own critic, my own exciter, 
my own director, my own audience.” 

A closed system indeed: the hope 
of Samaras’ work is to be self-fertiliz- 
ing, like the mythical hermaphrodite 
Everything in it returns, sooner or lat- 
er, upon the self. The body becomes an 
artifact and in turn generates more 
ground on which art can claim a sim- 
ilarity to organism. 

It seems only fitting that Samaras, 
whose every work alludes in some way 
or another to his body—by photography 
and metaphor, by testing it with textures 
and pains and memory—should have 
made a narcissist’s mausoleum in the 
form of his Mirror Room: a twelve-foot 
cube lined with reflecting surfaces, an 
endless labyrinth in three dimensions 
One imagines the artist at home in it, 
lying perfectly at ease on the crystal 
floor, his image multiplied to a grati- 
fying infinity ® Robert Hughes 
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LUCAS SAMARAS: 
IMPOSSIBLE ARTIFACTS 


Every material from wood to wool, from ar- 
tificial flowers to broken glass, turns up in 
Lucas Samaras’ retrospective exhibition of 
boxes, furniture and objects at Manhattan’s 
Whitney Museum. Right, the menacing op- 
ulence of “Box 55, 1966; above, a strung 
grid covers the front of “Box 17 (Box C),” 
1964; below, the domestic chair is given a 
series of bizarre identities in such works as, 
left to right, “Chair Transformation #16,” 
“Chair Transformation #25” and “Chair 
Transformation #10,” 1969-70. 
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Kudos for Clinicians 

Few awards for medical research 
carry the prestige of those bestowed by 
the Albert and Mary Lasker Founda- 
tion, which normally honors two scien- 
tists each year. Last week the founda- 
tion broke with its own tradition. At a 
ceremony in Manhattan, it passed out 
kudos to 16 doctors from the U.S., Brit- 
ain and Africa, all for their work in che- 
motherapy, drug treatment, of cancer. 

One reason for selecting the 16 was 
ideological. Mary Lasker, the widow of 
the millionaire adman who established 
the foundation, has long urged that ba- 
sic cancer research be more widely ap- 
plied to clinical practice. She has also 
encouraged further investigative re- 
search into newer areas of cancer ther- 
apy. This year's prizes recognize scien- 
tists who have practiced the Lasker 
philosophy. “Too many physicians and 
laymen still think of treating cancer 
only in terms of surgery and radiation,” 
she said. “We wished to point up the 
progress in treating some forms of can- 
cer with chemicals as well.” 

Thus a special award of $5,000 went 
to Dr. C. Gordon Zubrod, director of 
the division of cancer treatment at the 
National Cancer Institute, for leader- 
ship in creating “an effective national 
cancer chemotherapy program.” The 
others went to physicians who have 
achieved significant results against sev- 
eral forms of the disease. These include: 


SKIN CANCER. Dr. Edmund Klein 
of Roswell Park Memorial Institute in 


ROBERT L SMITH 


JAMES HOLLAND WITH PATIENT 
Ideology was a factor. 
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Buffalo has succeeded, in the course of 
experimental work, in apparently cur- 
ing up to 95% of 500 patients with su- 
perficial skin tumors. He applies anti- 
cancer ointments to the skin lesions. By 
similar means, Dr. Eugene Van Scott 
of Temple University in Philadelphia 
has produced regressions during the 
past four years in half of 75 patients 
with mycosis fungoides, a cancer that 
starts on the skin. The therapy proved 
effective when the disease was limited 
to the skin and when treatment was be- 
gun prior to lymph-node involvement. 
GESTATIONAL CHORIOCARCI- 
NOMA. Before chemotherapy, this 
cancer that originates in the placentas 
of pregnant women killed 90% of its 
victims within a year. Drs. Min Chiu 
Li of Nassau Hospital, Mineola, N.Y., 
and Roy Hertz of New York Medical 
College, Valhalla, N.Y., have used che- 
motherapy to apparently cure up to 
90% of patients diagnosed within four 
months of the onset of the disease. 
BURKITT'S LYMPHOMA is a tumor 
originating in the lymph glands that 
may affect the jaw, eyes and other parts 
of the body; it is especially prevalent in 
African children. Awards were given to 
Dr. Denis Burkitt of Britain's Medical 
Research Council, who first identified 
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EDMUND KLEIN IN LABORATORY 


the tumor, and Dr, Joseph Burchenal of 
Manhattan's Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center, who recognized its po- 
tential as a target for chemotherapy. 
Another recipient was Dr. John Ziegler 
of NCI who has achieved disease-free 
survival for up to ten years in 67% of 
more than 150 patients treated at the 
Uganda Cancer Institute. Dr. V. Ano- 
mah Ngu, of the Center of Health Sci- 
ences, Federal Republic of Cameroun, 
also has patients who have survived ten 
years thanks to chemotherapy. 

ACUTE LYMPHATIC LEUKEMIA, a 
cancer of the blood-forming tissues that 
accounts for approximately half of all 


juvenile cancer deaths, was invariably 
fatal before chemotherapy was intro- 
duced in 1947. Now at least 25% of all 
children with the disease can expect to 
live at least five years. Credited with 
this achievement were Drs. Emil Frei 
Il of Harvard Medical School, Emil 
Freireich of the M.D. Anderson Hos- 
pital and Tumor Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, James Holland of Ros- 
well Park and Donald Pinkel of St. 
Jude's Children’s Research Hospital in 
Memphis. 

HODGKIN’S DISEASE is a cancer 
originating in the lymphatic system. 
Formerly, most patients with advanced 
Hodgkin's disease lived less than two 
years. Drs. Paul Carbone and Vincent 
DeVita of NCI have kept 70% of their 
patients alive for at least five years; Frei 
has achieved an 80% remission rate in 
patients with the disease. Dr. Isaac Dje- 
rassi of Mercy Catholic Medical Cen- 
ter in Darby, Pa., has found ways to 
overcome some of the problems inher- 
ent in chemotherapy, which can pro- 
duce toxic reactions, by developing a 
technique for transfusing platelets (clot- 
ting agents) and disease-fighting white 
blood cells to patients suffering from 
cancer, 

The winners, who will each receive 
$2,000, believe that the awards will 
bring new recognition of chemothera- 
py’s value as a means of combatting 
cancer. The researchers themselves may 
also attract wider attention in the fu- 
ture. In the 27 years since the Lasker 
Foundation began making awards, 22 
of the recipients have gone on to win 
Nobel Prizes as well. 


Capsules 


> The only virtue of gonorrhea is 
that in men, at least, it usually produc- 
es early, painful symptoms that alert its 
victim. But not always. A team headed 
by Dr. H. Hunter Handsfield of the Uni- 
versity of Washington told a meeting 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation last week that servicemen re- 
turning from Viet Nam may carry a “si- 
lent” form of the disease, one which 
produces no symptoms in the carrier but 
may flare into active disease once the in- 
fection is transmitted to a sexual part- 
ner. The team bases its warning on a 
study of 2,000 Viet Nam _ veterans, 
which showed that 2’4% of the men 
who had sexual contact suffered from 
this asymptomatic form. Therefore the 
Handsfield group urges that all return- 
ing servicemen be routinely screened 
for venereal disease. Already combat- 
ting a home-grown epidemic of VD, the 
last thing the U.S. needs is reinforce- 
ments from abroad. 

> Most poisonous substances are 
marked clearly enough to alert adults 
as to their hazards, but these warnings 
frequently prove ineffective for chil- 
dren. Many youngsters cannot decipher 
the labels even if they try; some are 
more attracted than repelled by the tra- 
ditional skull-and-crossbones caution 
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Benchmark 

for Christmas. 
He'll forget 

he ever liked any 

other Bourbon. 


Give your favorite Bourbon 
drinker Benchmark for Christmas. 
He’ll discover the difference 
that Seagram craftsmanship makes 
and what he’s been missing in the 

' taste of his present Bourbon. 
Odds are, he’ll forget he ever 
' liked any other Bourbon. 


Seagram's Benchmark Premium Bourbon. 
“Measure any Bourbon against it.” 
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symbol. A new design, however, appears 
to get the message across. Known as 
Mr. Yuk, it consists of a face with an 
agonized expression and protruding 
tongue, which tell a child that the stuff 
he is about to consume is bad. 

Mr. Yuk owes his creation to Dr. 
Richard Moriarty of the Poison Infor- 
mation Center at the Children’s Hos- 
pital of Pittsburgh, who conducted tests 
to determine which of several designs 
was the least appealing to a curious 
child. The symbol owes its name to one 
of the youthful participants in Moriar- 
ty’s study. Explaining why he would not 
pick up a bottle bearing the bilious Day- 
Glo green face, the child explained sim- 
ply, “He looks yukky.” 

> Sold on televi- 
sion or through news- 
paper and maga- 
zine ads, mail- 
order health in- 
surance policies 
that offer supple- 
mentary benefits 
are often cheaper 
than other forms of 
coverage, particularly for 
the elderly, who may otherwise be un- 
able to get insurance. But does it con- 
form to the same standards? Not ac- 
cording to COMBAT, Maine's statewide 
consumer-action organization. After a 
series of hearings on mail-order insur- 
ance, the organization reported that 
much of the advertising for health cov- 
erage was “unclear, deceptive and mis- 
leading.” The group pointed out that 
policy holders and insurers frequently 
hold differing views as to just what con- 
stitutes a pre-existing physical condition 
or a convalescent period. COMBAT also 
found that some customers, especially 
the elderly, buy extra policies that do 
not actually increase coverage. They 
frequently base their decisions to buy 
more on the claims of show-business 
personalities—Art Linkletter and Radio 
Commentator Paul Harvey, for exam- 
ple—than on an understanding of the 
policy's terms. COMBAT urged the state 
to consider whether such advertising vi- 
olates Maine’s insurance laws—and to 
crack down on the ads if they are in 
violation. 

> When an orthodontist tries to cor- 
rect malformations in a child's teeth and 
jaw, he must attempt to figure out how 
these parts will change as the young- 
ster matures. Dr. Geoffrey Walker of 
the University of Michigan School of 
Dentistry has come up with a method 
that promises to reduce the guesswork 
involved in this process. He has taken 
15,000 skull-profile X rays made over 
a period of years and converted these 
pictures to coordinate maps of the skull 
and jaw. The result is a computer mod- 
el capable of predicting how a jaw will 
grow. With just a single X ray of a pa- 
tient, Walker says that he can project a 
pattern of future growth that is 70% ac- 
curate. With a second X ray taken six 
months later, he can increase his accu- 
racy even further 
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Housing Without Fear 


It is an astonishing book. lt explodes 
just about every long-accepted rule on 
the way we build housing projects. It 
shows a direct relationship between the 
design of a building and the amount of 
crime committed inside (TIME, Nov. 6) 
It also suggests a solution in its title: 
Defensible Space (Macmillan; $8.95) 
The author: Oscar Newman, 37, a tall, 
bushy-bearded architect, director of 
New York University’s Institute of 
Planning and Housing. His guidelines 
are being adopted by HUD, the New 
York State Urban Development Corp., 
and city housing authorities in Chica- 
20, Philadelphia and Minneapolis. In an 
interview with TIME, Newman ex- 
plained his theories: 


The idea of defensible space first 
emerged back in 1964, when I was part 
of a team of architects and sociologists 
who were studying why the notorious 
Pruitt-Igoe public housing project in St. 
Louis was being torn apart by the peo- 
ple who lived in it. Every public area 
—the lobbies, the laundries and mail 
rooms—was a mess, literally. There was 
human excrement in the halls. Except 
in one small area on each floor of 
each building. You had to go through 
a fire door and then you were in a lit- 
tle hallway separating two apartments. 
This little hall was spotless—you could 
eat off the floor. When we called out 
to each other in the other hallways, 
we could hear people bolt- 
ing and chaining their 
doors, but in this area 
we heard peepholes click 
open. Sometimes people 
even opened their doors 
The reason was that they 
felt this little hallway was 
an extension of their own 
apartments. We knew we 
were on to something 

In 1969 the US. Jus- 
tice Department commis- 
sioned the N.Y.U. Insti- 
tute to study crime in 
public housing. We had 
thousands of interviews 
with residents, managers and police- 
men, and we got the statistical data 
amassed by the New York City hous- 
ing authority. Certain patterns became 
clear. Obviously, high crime rates were 
linked to social variables such as the 
percentage of families on welfare and 
the number of families without a fa- 
ther, but we were surprised to find 
that overall density of population in a 
project is not a critical factor. On the 
other hand, the design—where you put 
people—is crucial. Height itself is one 
major element. We discovered that 
high-rise projects, like the Rosen hous- 
es in Philadelphia and Van Dyke in 
New York, suffered much worse crime 
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rates than those in some adjacent proj- 
ects, which had similar densities and 
social types but were built low and bro- 
ken up into smaller units, The reason 
is that as buildings get bigger and high- 
er, they become more and more anon- 
ymous—no defensible space. They are 
also full of angled corridors and blind 
public areas. These hidden places are 
where 55% of all crimes in high-rise 
housing projects are committed. The 
empty staircases required by fire reg- 
ulations also provide criminals with 
alternative routes for flight 

Actually, the problems with huge 
high-rise projects start with their loca- 
tion in slum-clearance areas that are al- 
ready centers of crime. Then architects 





All the major physical flaws in the 
design of public housing can be fixed 
Projects must be open to view from the 
outside. Cars should be allowed through 
them. Jane Jacobs was right when she 
wrote in The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities that the presence of ca- 
sual onlookers provides safety, but she 
did not go far enough. Along with in- 
creased surveillance, there must come 
a feeling of territoriality—a sense of 
pride and responsibility for specific ar- 
eas of the project. When that happens, 
people start looking after each other's 
safety and their project as well. Proof? 
We have found that when you get more 
than six families on a corridor in a build- 
ing, they don’t feel ownership, and the 
crime rate is likely to double on that cor- 
ridor. If you change the layout of the 
same building so that only six families 
share the hall—you might have to move 


CONTRASTING RATES OF VIOLENCE IN PHILADELPHIA'S ROSEN PROJECT 


ARCHITECT'S VISION OF PRUITTIGOE GALLERY... 


make things worse. When they plan a 
new project, they usually design tall 
buildings with front doors that open 
onto interior recreation grounds. Often, 
they lay out whole superblocks with no 
streets through the middle of the proj- 
ect. It’s stylish, elegant, and just what 
Le Corbusier taught. But it doesn't 
work. People on the neighboring streets 
neither see into the project nor travel 
through it. Criminals can prowl around 
without anyone paying any attention. 
Nobody asks “What are you doing 
here?” In richer areas, middle-income 
families can afford to pay for doormen 
and superintendents to guard their high- 
rise buildings, but the poor cannot 


(twice os mony residents) 


48 crimes per month 
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elevators—the crime rate will drop 
sharply. 

Even less drastic changes can help 
We've been granted $2,000,000 by the 
U.S. Housing and Urban Development 
Department to modify four existing 
public housing projects in New York 
City. By adding simple amenities 
—fences, play equipment, benches, bet- 
ter lighting facilities—we can definitely 
make people feel the project is theirs 
After we did this in the Clason Point 
project in The Bronx, the crime rate 
dropped to one third of what it was be- 
fore we went to work 

Besides suggesting ways to increase 
surveillance and territoriality, we tell 
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Here's why millions of 
35mm camera owners are 
switching to electronic flash. 


Use this flash bulb 
Oni Ore see 


With a 36 roll of film- 
35 Duloe ......-......80.00 


lO rolls cost...........%36.00 


Electronic flash 
(tube will deliver 10.000 


plus flashes) 


Set of standard alkaline 


batteries powers 
400 flashes, cost... ... $2.50 


The Vivitar 9| 


electronic flash unit 
costs under..........%20.00 


TOTAL COST. .¢22.50 
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If you only shoot ten rolls, you save at least $13.50 and you own 
emal-\VA-1-vei celal omni (olin 

What about the mess of carrying 36 flash bulbs? The burnt 
akelate Xam bal-Maltti-reMilelia\- tal at-MlimlaMiat-MateleicRelateRelaMiatee el dais 
And you get better results with electronic flash because it’s more 
reliable. And smaller. Where else in this expensive world can you 
find a better product, that produces better results... for less money? 
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The Vivitar 91 
Electronic Flash, 
under $20. 


field tested guide numbers 
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ENVIRONMENT 


officials that new public housing proj- 
ects should be built in middle-income 
areas, and they should be kept small 
(500 units) and low (under seven sto- 
ries). Ask the poor themselves what kind 
of housing they want. They'll describe 
what look like middle-class row houses 
or suburban bungalows. To an archi 
tect, that’s pure kitsch, but the poor are 
right in what they want 

Our work is not going to turn Amer- 
ican cities into utopias, but it should 
help to make them safer places. In these 
fear-ridden times, that’s incredibly 
important 


Saving the Seas 


The oceans that cover two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface are its biggest dump 
The theory has always been that the seas 
could absorb any amount of filth and 
sewage, but leading scientists have re- 
peatedly warned that the waters’ capac- 
ity to purify lethal industrial wastes is 
limited and that poisons entering the 
marine food cycle become concentrated 
in fish 

Last week representatives of 91 na- 
tions, including all the major maritime 
powers, heeded those warnings and 
wrote a new chapter in the law of the 
sea. After 15 days of often bitter de 
bate, delegates signed an agreement to 
forbid the dumping of highly toxic sub- 
stances into the open seas. The new con- 
vention, which must still be ratified by 
individual governments, bans the dump- 
ing of a “black list” of horrors, includ- 
ing high-level radioactive wastes, bio 
logical- and chemical-warfare agents 
long-lived pesticides, mercury and 
heavy-grade oils. Less dangerous sub- 
stances—nickel, zinc, and silicon com- 
pounds—are put on a “gray list” and 
can be dumped only with the official 
permission of national governments 

Russell Train, chairman of the U.S 
Council on Environmental Quality, de- 
scribes the agreement as “a historic step 
toward the control of global pollution.” 
But it is only a first step. For one thing, 
the convention does not mention riv- 
ers, which carry immense amounts of 
dangerous wastes into the oceans. For 
another, the pact depends on interna- 
tional cooperation rather than strict en- 
forcement of clear standards. Each na- 
tion is called on merely to “take all 
practical steps” to prevent ocean dump- 
ing, including setting its own penalties 
for violators. In an “emergency,” 
moreover, a nation can ignore the bans 
after consulting with other countries 
on how to minimize the pollutants’ 
effects 

What will happen to the dangerous 
wastes now that they must be kept on 
land? Some, like nerve gas and toxic 
chemicals, can be burned in special fur- 
naces. Others, like radioactive ashes, 
must be stored for centuries. But as ex- 
pensive and troublesome as such dis- 
posal methods may be, they are pref- 
erable to poisoning the oceans, the last 
and richest frontier left on earth 
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Hoedown in Vienna x 
THE GREAT WALTZ Fr 
Directed by ANDREW L. STONE a. 
Screenplay by ANDREW L. STONE iy 

In Mel Brooks’ delirious comed\ 3 
The Producers, two shysters raise fat 6 
more backing than necessary, then eal (4 


mount the worst music play they 
can find, hoping to abscond era di 
Sastrous opening (and closing) night 
with their pockets full of unspent pro- 
duction money. For their sure-fire d 


saster, they chose a project called 
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Sprinetime for Hitler. Had the script * 
of The Great Waltz been available, it ‘ S| 
might have served just as well zz y 
“This is a factual portrayal,” the 3 
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HORST BUCHHOLZ IN “WALTZ” 


Fame in a trice 


opening credits claim “concerning the 
life of Johann Strauss Jr of the con 


flict with his father; his struggles; his 


triumphs.” Aside from the fulsomeness 


of the introductory language, there 
does not seem to be much opportunity 
for comedy here. But wait 

Waltz begins with ¢ singing nat 
ration stating that we are about to 
glimpse Johann S founder of the 
house of Strauss Lvyricists Robert 
Craig Wright and George Forrest make 

t capital of this rhyme, employir 

iter n Johann Ji s toiling 

er his operetta the narrator 
asts in his brazen In 43 days 
Inside this house 
Composed Die Flede 

Junior (Hor 


youth whose 
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In a vintage year, 


®\ everything must be 
A “a “Just right’. | 


Rarely has a 

writing instrument 
been designed so 
completely right as 
“Vintage” by Sheaffer. 
An unduplicated gift, 


a a prestigious i 
ossession, 

i uperbly designed. 

‘ Antique tooled finish. 4 


Choice of solid 

Sterling silver 

or 12K gold-filled. 4 
“White Dot” quality. 

Sheaffer “Vintage” 

ballpoint, $12.50. 

With pencil, $25.00. J 
Impress someone. 


6 
SHEAFFER. 
the proud craftsmen 


SHEAFFER, WORLD-WIDE, A fexiron} COMPANY 


Mitchell) is fiercely 
She indignantly 
husband (Nigel 





CINEMA 


while he is conducting (“Johann, I 
must talk to you”), and despite his pro- 
testations (“What—in the middle of a 
waltz?”) demands he pay more at- 
tention to Junior who blanches in the 
background. When Papa proves un- 
cooperative, Mother arranges her son’s 
debut herself. “How quickly can you 
get together an orchestra?” she asks Ju- 
nior, who assembles 15 pieces in a 
trice and becomes the toast of Vienna 
almost as fast. 

Fame introduces Strauss to the cel- 
ebrated (“I admire your versatility, Of- 

ach”) and the notorious, in the 
person of Jetty Treffz (Mary Costa), 
described by Johann’s sister-in-law as 
“the woman who has been scandalizing 
Vienna.” They marry, and Mother’s re- 
sistance is quieted when she learns 
that Jetty is not a common gulden- 
digger after all. There is some nas- 
tiness about Jetty’s illegitimate son and 
Johann’s trifling with coarse café s 
ers. All comes right at the end, how- 
ever, to the strains of The Blue Dan- 
ube and the essurance of a subtitle 
that “the house of Strauss lives on.” 
A rather dubious prophecy on the 
basis of this film. ® Jay Cocks 


Futile Flight 


ESCAPE TO THE SUN 
Directed by MENAHEM GOLAN 


Screenplay by MENAHEM GOLAN 
and JOSEPH GROSS 


Anxious to escape prejudice and 
persecution in Soviet Russia, a small 
group of Jews plots to hijack an air- 
liner and fly to freedom. It is a story 
of particular contemporary urgency. 
Director Golan displays the abili 
separate it from all its politic 
plexities and moral imperatives, and re- 
duce it to clichés that everyone will 
understand. 

Laurence Harvey, who once played 
the Manchurian candidate, appears 
here as a Moscow commissar, sport- 
ing the kind of heavy leather trench 
coat that suggests Slavic villainy the 

a black stetson in a western sig- 
nals evil. He takes special delight in tor- 
turing Jews. After inflicting one es- 
pecially impassioned beating, Harvey 
makes his way out of the traditionally 
dank subterranean cell as an awe- 
struck underling inquires, “What now? 
Are you going back to the offi 

The victims of Harvey’s dedication 
are portrayed by an ill-assorted crew of 
international actors (Josephine Chap- 
lin, John Ireland, Lila Kedrova, Jack 
Hawkins, Yuda Barkan) who give the 
collective impression of a Berlitz class 
on a field trip. Harvey inevitably tracks 

-m all down and brings them to in- 
e. Since the film opens with their 
ind sentencing, this fate will sur- 

prise no one. They accept their punish- 
ment with dignity, although audiences 
may be forgiven for not receiv heirs 
in quite the same spirit. 5G. 
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Cutting Session 


THE TOOTH OF CRIME 
by SAM SHEPARD 


Sam Shepard is a tantalizing play- 
wright. At 28 he has had a dozen or so 
plays produced. Each has a beat rather 
than a shape. What is fiercely staccato, 
and possibly feverishly sick in contem- 
porary U.S. life, holds an undeniable 
fascination for him. 

He is quite good at isolating pock- 
ets and spasms and rumbles of life that 
the “straight” American uneasily feels 
are going on behind his back, or under 
his feet, or over his head. Shepard is a 
sensitive monitor of what might be 
called the Cross-Over Culture, the place 
and time where private black lingo, 
black clothing fashions, black drugs and 
violence, and black music become part 
of some whites’ life-styles. This is os- 
motic rather than overt, something in 
the mood and tempo of his work, and 
not in the presence of any black char- 
acters in his plays. Nor is it his only con- 
cern. Fast cars, mechanical gadgetry, 
chrome and plastic values festoon his 
works and form a symbolic veneer un- 
der which, he seems to be saying, older 
American ideals are shriveling. 

The Code. Understanding Shep- 
ard’s continuing theme is a necessity if 
the playgoer is to glean what the au- 
thor’s latest play, The Tooth of Crime, 
is basically about. Currently having its 
U.S. premiére at the McWhirter The- 
ater in Princeton, N.J., it features a hero 
named Hoss (Frank Langella), who is a 
rock star. He is also a kind of robber 
baron of the Western freeways. He is a 
“marker” who scores “kills and con- 
trols cities as fiefs. Hoss also works with- 
in a system, never deviating from “the 
Code.” His territory is allotted to him 
by unseen “keepers” who seem to be a 
cross between Mafia godfathers and So- 
viet commissars. Hoss has his entou- 
rage: a doctor (John Scanlan) who gives 
him heroin for lifts, and a girl (Gloria 
Maddox) who exists merely to verify 
that Hoss is on top. 

But Hoss is shivering inside his 
black leather. Unbound by the system 
or the code, “gypsy” mavericks are 
working the territory. In Act II, Hoss is 
challenged by a gypsy named Crow 
(Mark Metcalf). They engage in a sac- 
rificial stomping dance entangled in 
electric cords and thrust microphones 
It is part musical cutting session, part 
machine-gun duel of far-out words, and 
it is as chillingly old as a tribal rite in 
which the young warrior snatches con- 
trol from the aging patriarch. The lan- 
guage varies between wild incompre- 
hensibility and allusive symbolism. 
Crow, for instance, calls Hoss, “Feath- 
ers,” meaning horse feathers, but also 
meaning that Hoss is chicken. Everyone 
should be provided with a text before 
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FRANK LANGELLA IN “CRIME” 
Baron of the freeways. 


they enter the playhouse. If the words 
are often unclear, their intent is not. 
This is language as an instrument of 
murder, of a primordial bloodlust deep 
in man’s loins. Pacifists of the world, 
take fright. ®T.E.Kalem 


Kook in a Candy Store 


THE SECRET AFFAIRS OF MILDRED WILD 
by PAUL ZINDEL 


The role of the kook in American 
drama is rather like that of the circus 
freak. He or she represents nature gone 
awry, a creature of bizarre habits, ob- 
sessive appetites, crazy compulsions 
The kook has no claim on our com- 
mon humanity unless he can be made 
endearing in some way as, for exam- 
ple, Elwood P. Dowd was through his 
affection for his invisible companion, 
the 6-ft. rabbit, Harvey. 

The kook should not be confused 
with the person who has become strange 
through violations of the heart or the 
cruelty of others, the kind of being 
warped by fate that we find compassion- 
ately rendered in the plays of Tennessee 
Williams. In The Effect of Gamma Rays 
on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds and to 
a lesser extent in And Miss Reardon 
Drinks a Little, Paul Zindel aroused the 
hope that he might be a playwright in 
the Williams mode, one who could cast 
a kindly light in the dark corners of 
twisted souls. That is precisely the hope 
dashed by his latest play, The Secret Af- 
fairs of Mildred Wild. Here he is simply 
huckstering kookdom for cheap laughs, 
and not producing many of them at that. 

The heroine of the title (Maureen 


Stapleton) is a movie freak. Not only 
has she seen 3,000 movies, but the walls 
of the back room of a Greenwich Vil- 
lage candy store in which she lives are 
lined with 40 years’ worth of movie 
mags. The room is also burdened with 
her diabetic husband Roy (Lee Wal- 
lace), who has a self-destructive mania 
for candy bars. To assume that the plot 
does not exist is merely to follow the 
playwright’s lead, but it is more diffi- 
cult to avoid Mildred’s fantasy encoun- 
ters with Shirley Temple, Gene Kelly 
and King Kong. These are as cute as 
quicksand and replete with campy pos- 
turing. Maureen Stapleton tries to en- 
liven these proceedings with her patent- 
ed brand of chicken-coop hysteria, 
which is itself fast becoming a theat- 
rical hazard. aT.EK. 


Day of Wild Wind 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 
by EUGENE O'NEILL 


Sometimes Eugene O'Neill seems 
like the Ancient Mariner of drama. He 
holds us with his glittering eye. He ha- 
rangues us with his banal tongue and 
his repetitive nightmare about the 
cursed albatross that haunts his fevered 
imagination: his family, the restive 
dead. His soap-opera prose alone ought 
to chloroform any ghost. But somehow 
O'Neill slings the albatross round our 
necks and makes us grieve and attend 
to his tale of fearful woe. 

Mourning Becomes Electra is like 
a day of wild wind and rain that finally 
reduces everyone and everything to a 
sodden, nerveless pulp. O'Neill trans- 
posed the Oresteia—the legend of the 
doomed Greek house of Atreus—to 
post-Civil War New England and laced 
it with Freudianism. O'Neill never 
achieves the catharsis of pity and ter- 
ror, only the strangulated sob of a guilty 
Christian conscience: “I believed in 
heaven. Now I know there is only hell.” 

The particular hell is this: while 
Ezra Mannon (Agamemnon) is away at 
war, his wife Christine (Clytemnestra) 
takes a lover, Adam Brant (Aegisthus) 
Daughter Lavinia (Electra) adores her 
father, hates her mother and is smitten 
with Adam. Ezra’s return results in ho- 
micide and suicide. When the killing 
ends, Lavinia locks herself in the ances- 
tral mansion to placate the ghosts of her 
forebears in solitary, lifelong penance 

The lurid, lacerating story intimi- 
dates the cast, with the exception of Col- 
leen Dewhurst as Christine. She has the 
sensual passion and bitter force of the 
Greek original. As Lavinia, Pamela 
Payton-Wright lacks the stiletto malice 
of Greek vengeance but remains a 
young actress to watch carefully. With 
this revival, Director Theodore Mann 
and his partner Paul Libin consecrate 
a handsome new mid-Manhattan play- 
house, the Circle in the Square—Joseph 
E. Levine Theater. They merit an A+ 
for enterprise and a question mark for 
good judgment. ST.EK. 
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STOCK MARKET 


Cracking a Magic Barrier 


N the past seven years, the 1000 mark 

on the Dow Jones industrial average 
has become a kind of mystical barrier 
in the minds of investors. The market's 
most closely watched barometer began 
flirting with 1000 as early as January 
1966, but it always fell back without 
closing above that figure—to the cha- 
grin of Wall Streeters who hoped that 
a widely ballyhooed breakthrough 
would give a big boost to public con- 
fidence in the market and usher in a 
new era of prosperity for the securities 
business. Last week, however, the Dow 
finally crashed through. On Tuesday it 
closed at 1003; later it wobbled back 
below 1000 but came back to close the 
week ata record high of nearly 1006. 

The elusive goal was reached at the 
climax of a surge that has lifted the in- 
dex more than 80 points in a month. 
The drive has been propelled by unusu- 
ally powerful forces: the hope of peace 
in Viet Nam, a strengthening economy, 
soaring corporate profits, diminishing 
inflation. President Nixon's landslide 
victory provided the decisive impetus 
The final push began immediately af- 
ter the election, and it hoisted prices on 
a broad range of stocks, from old re- 
liables like A T & T to such solid glam- 
our issues as IBM. 

Now that the breakthrough has 
been achieved, though, what does it 
really mean? In direct terms, not much 
for the general economy. A rising mar- 
ket tends to make people feel richer, 
and thus the publicity attending the 
breaching of 1000 might possibly 
prompt some additional consumer buy- 
ing. John W. Corcoran, chief economist 
of Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, a 
Manhattan investment house, also notes 
that higher stock prices make it easier 
for businessmen to raise money, by sell- 
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AD ag seen 


Middle East 


ing new shares or borrowing. At most, 
however, these are indirect effects, _ 

The Dow’s breakthrough above 
1000, says Economist J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith, “will encourage the susceptible, 
but mostly it was useful to people who 
needed an excuse to get drunk,” Nobel 
Prizewinner Paul Samuelson views the 
feat as “a belated recognition of what 
has been happening to the rate of 
growth of the economy.” The main 
question, he believes, is why the index 
took so long to break 1000. 

One answer is that the Dow Jones 
industrials present a somewhat distort- 
ed view of the market. The average is 
composed of only 30 stocks, and though 
they do represent about one-fourth of 
the value of all shares traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange, they are 
mostly rather staid blue chips. Partly be- 
cause the Dow does not include faster- 
moving computer, electronic, photogra- 
phy and drug issues, it has been late in 
mirroring the market's true strength. 
More representative, broadly based 
market gauges like the New York Ex- 
change reached record highs earlier. 

Still, the Dow is the oldest (88 
years), most easily grasped and most 
widely reported stock average, and as 
such it is synonymous with “the mar- 
ket” in the minds of many investors. 
Now that it has cracked the 1000 bar- 
rier, brokers hope that small investors 
who have largely fled the market since 
the 1970 debacle will return and give a 
needed lift to securities houses that have 
been struggling through a generally low- 
profit year. Says Mutual Fund Manag- 
er Fred Alger: “That the Dow went 
through 1000 is front-page news in ev- 
ery paper in the country, and that will 
get investors out of the woodwork.” 
Some of Wall Street's more effusive 


Fear of recession 


Cambodio 


invasion 





bulls are already predicting that within 
a year to 18 months, the market will 
have entered a golden age of trading 
volume reaching 40 million shares dai- 
ly on the Big Board and a Dow Jones av- 
erage hovering around 1200. Such eu- 
phoric talk has been heard before and 
proved wrong—but the breaking of 
1000 at least removes one psychological 
barrier to having the dream come true 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


The Pepski Generation 


Amid all the grain deals, gas deals 
and technology sales shaping up be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
two gaps have existed in trade relations 
the Soviets have not bought any widely 
distributed U.S. consumer goods, nor 
has any American product been man- 
ufactured in Russia. Last week both 
gaps were filled—and of all the prod- 
ucts the Soviets could have chosen, they 
decided to ask for “Pepsi, please.” 
Soyuzplodoimport, a Soviet foreign 
trade corporation, and PepsiCo Chair- 
man Donald M. Kendall reached an 
agreement giving Pepsi exclusive rights 
to market cola beverages to be bottled 
in Russia. The No. 2 US. soft drink 
will thus become the first bit of every- 
day Americana available to consumers 
in the Soviet Union. 

The PepsiCo deal involves hard as 
well as soft drinks. The company will 
import a whole bar shelf of Soviet 
liquors, including vodka, brandy, cor- 
dials and wine, which will be marketed 
by Monsieur Henri Wines Ltd., a Pep- 
siCo division. Under an ingenious sales- 
incentive plan, the quantity of Pepsi al- 
lowed in Russia will be tied directly to 
the sale of Soviet potables to Ameri- 
cans. In effect, sharp Soviet traders 
found a way to get an aggressive 
American firm to push their liquor 
hard. PepsiCo officials are also pleased, 
since U.S. products have high prestige 
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Iceberg 10 


Low‘tar’menthol 


CHARMAN DONALD M. KENDALL New Iceberg 10 with the advanced 
Selling cola to Kosygin. Delta Design filter. Delivers full, fresh 
menthol flavor...with only 10 mg. “tar” 





in Russia and sell almost instantly 
Kendall got the idea of expanding 
to Russia from the late Llewellyn 
Thompson Jr., longtime (1957-62, 
1967-69) U.S. Ambassador to Moscow. 
After making preliminary inquiries at 
the Soviet embassy in Washington, he 
put the question directly to Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin during a high-level 
trade meeting in Moscow last Decem- 
ber. In the middle of their conversa- 
tion, then—-Commerce Secretary Mau- 
rice Stans strode up and cracked to 
Kosygin: “What's Kendall trying to do, 
sell you a Pepsi?” That was precisely 
what Kendall was doing, and with swift 
success: that very evening Kosygin ap- 
proved the outlines of last week’s deal. 
It was not the first time that Kendall 
had scored by going to the top of the So- 
viet hierarchy. In 1959, Kendall set his 
corporate star rising by persuading Ni- 
kita Khrushchev to down a Pepsi to 
slake the thirst he had worked up dur- 
ing a “kitchen debate” with Richard 
Nixon at a U.S. exposition in Moscow. 
PepsiCo technicians will oversee the 
remodeling of a Soviet bottling plant ca- 
pable of turning out some 3,000,000 
cases of the beverage annually. As with 
Pepsi's bottling affiliates throughout the 
world, including several in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Soviet plant will use concen- 
trate produced in the U.S. but will be 
owned locally. Kendall claims that the 
Soviets will allow some advertising—a 
form of expression almost never used 
in Russia for competitive advantage. 
Kendall should have no trouble de- 
veloping a Pepski generation in the So- 
viet Union. Russians already are copi- 
ous gulpers of sweetened, carbonated 
fruit waters (common flavors: apple and 
cherry). In addition, they like a thirst 
quencher called kvass, which is made 
from dark bread and has about the same 
color as Pepsi—but tastes nothing like 
it at all. Aside from whatever profits 
PepsiCo makes on the deal, it may car- Warning; Tha Si ' 
ry oa other happy benefit. The droves Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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INDUSTRY /COVER STORY 


American Wine Comes of Age 


perp Starkly from the dusty fields 
of California's San Joaquin Valley 
are 100 huge metal cylinders that look 
like an array of petrochemical tanks. 
Alongside them are rows of mostly win- 
dowless industrial buildings that sprawl 
over an area as large as six city blocks. 
This symbol of technological power is 
not a pulsing refinery; it is the E. & J. 
Gallo Winery of Modesto, Calif. Inside 
the cylinders, millions of gallons of Cal- 
ifornia Burgundy, Chablis and rosé age. 
Inside the buildings, squads of chem- 
ists pore over their latest oenological 
formulations, while viniculturists exper- 
iment with ways to improve soil and 
vines. Wine—the beverage that was pre- 
scribed as a medicine by Hippocrates 


the year is traditionally Thanksgiving. 

Wine clubs and college wine cours- 
es are multiplying as fast as yeast on 
freshly crushed grapes. Wine tastings 
are taking their place alongside cock- 
tail parties in the repertory of folkways. 
Wine books—as many as 50 new ones 
this year—are flowing from the press- 
es. At least a quarter of a million Amer- 
ican homes have wine vats bubbling qui- 
etly in closets or basements. For less 
than $1 a bottle, one can buy all the nec- 
essary accouterments, including a can 
of grape concentrate, to make a few of 
the 200 gallons of wine a year that heads 
of households in the U.S. are allowed 
to produce without paying taxes. Physi- 
cians are prescribing wine to help lower 





its effect, wine is drunk patently for 
pleasure.” 

The chief beneficiary of this fer- 
ment is the U.S. wine industry, the 
world’s sixth-largest producer (behind 
Italy, France, the Soviet Union, Spain 
and Argentina). Long considered to be 
pale imitations of their European cous- 
ins, American wines are rapidly gain- 
ing in quality and respect. Imports con- 
tinue to rise, but more than 88% of all 
wine sold in the U.S. is home-grown. 
This year 43 new wineries have been 
opened. Thriving vineyards have grown 
up in some unlikely places: Maryland, 
Washington, Oregon, Illinois and Geor- 
gia. New York State produces one of 
every eleven bottles of wine made in 


EDDIE ADAMS 


ROWS OF STORAGE TANKS AT THE GALLO WINERY AT MODESTO IN CALIFORNIA'S SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
Tastings, clubs and courses rise like yeast, while vats bubble quietly in the closet. 


and celebrated in poem or aphorism by 
Euripides, Shakespeare and Thomas 
Jefferson—has become a modern, fast- 
growing, competitive industry. 
Americans will spend close to $2 bil- 
lion on wine this year, twice as much 
as in 1968. The growth in wine con- 
sumption is outpacing that of hard li- 
quor and beer, though Americans will 
spend ten times as much on those bev- 
erages combined as on wine. This year 
a US. adult will drink an average 2.4 
gallons of wine; that is still quite a few 
sips behind such iron-livered veterans 
as the French (29 gallons) or the Ital- 
ians (30 gallons), meaning that the U.S. 
industry still has plenty of room to grow. 
Last year alone, retail wine sales rose 
59% in Wisconsin, 65% in Vermont and 
98% in Rhode Island. Young people 
have become particularly avid imbibers. 
On campuses, wines are considered 
the best accompaniment to informal 
meals and exotic smokes. Consumption 
will reach an alltime peak this week be- 
cause the biggest wine-drinking day of 
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blood cholesterol, ease glaucoma and 
lessen nervous tension. Some doctors 
are recommending wine in weight-re- 
ducing diets. A 4-0z. glass of red, white 
or rosé wine contains just under 100 cal- 
ories. As St. Paul advised Timothy: 
“Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake 
and thine often infirmities.” 

The wine boom is evidence of a 
growing ease and worldliness in Amer- 
ican life-styles, as foreign travel and 
rising affluence open new horizons of 
taste. Says Philip Seldon, editor of Vin- 
tage, a highly successful new wine mag- 
azine: “I think America is coming of 
age. We are becoming conscious of 
our sense of taste. Perhaps we are be- 
coming more European. We are dis- 
covering that there is nothing wrong 
with self-satisfaction.” Hugh Johnson, 
a British writer who belongs to that 
newly prominent group of taste ar- 
biters, the professional wine critics, 
takes a less cosmic view: “Wine needs 
no apology. It is one of the good things 
of life. While hard liquor is drunk for 


the U.S. The state’s sizable producers 
—Taylor, Canandaigua, Gold Seal and 
Widmer—are having record sales. For 
years, only native East Coast grapes 
could survive the harsh winters, but 
some smaller New York wineries, no- 
tably Vinifera and Bully Hill, are con- 
centrating On wines made from hybrids 
of American and European grapes. 

But the U.S. wine business is still 
dominated by a single state: California. 


————_—— 





California winemakers sampling Caber- 
net Sauvignon during a tasting at the 
Buena Vista vineyard: (top, left to right) 
Beaulieu’s Vice President Andre Tchelist- 
cheff; Paul Masson’s Chairman Otto 
Meyer and Robert Mondavi's President 
Bob Mondavi; a vineyard worker; Tibu- 
ron’s Chairman Rodney D. Strong and 
Louis M. Martini‘s General Manager Lou- 
is Martini; (bottom) Mirassou’s Co-owner 
Daniel Mirassou and Christian Brothers’ 
Cellar Master Brother Timothy. 
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Sprinklers irrigate young vines in Sonoma County, Calif. 


Making final check for sediment” : Rh 








Removing frozen sediment from champagne. 





Sherry undergoing fermentation is seen through glass top of oak cask. 





Above: Inglenook’s cabernet sauvignon grapes age 
on 30-year-old vine. Top right: Harvester leaves 
Winery Lake vineyard with about 60 pounds of pi- 
not noir grapes, collecting 80¢ a bucket. Right: 
At Robert Mondavi, chemist takes monthly sample 


to test whether contents are ready for bottling. * #4 





Its 267 wineries produce 85% of the 
wine made in the U.S., and Californians 
individually drink about twice as much 
wine as other Americans. Grapes rep- 
resent the Golden State's largest cash 
crop; in the past four years of heavy de- 
mand and rising labor costs, prices for 
premium Cabernet Sauvignon grapes 
have jumped from $305 a ton to about 
$1,000. They will rise still higher as a re- 
sult of a tight supply. Because of a 
spring frost and August heat-wave dam- 
age, the 1972 California grape harvest, 
which was completed last month, was 
the smallest in 30 years. Those grapes 
are now fermenting, and when 1972 
wines reach the market next year, some 
may carry price tags that are as much 
as 20% higher. In the Napa Valley, a 
prime growing region north of San 
Francisco, almost no land is left for new 
vineyards; enterprising home owners 
are planting grapevines on front lawns. 

Just as one state dominates the in- 
dustry, one company towers above the 
rest. The Gallo Winery sold 100 mil- 
lion gallons last year—almost half of 
all California wine and nearly twice 
as much as its nearest competitor, Unit- 
ed Vintners. Family owned, the Gallo 
company is one of the nation’s largest 
privately held firms, and one of its 
most secretive. Until its top executives 
were interviewed by TIME Correspon- 
dent Patricia Delaney, they had avoid- 
ed contact with the press for years. By 
best estimates, the company had rev- 
enues of $250 million last year and 
reaped profits of $35 million to $40 mil- 
lion before taxes. 

The men who own Gallo lock, stock 
and wine barrel are the brothers whose 
names are signed on many Gallo 
bottles 
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Julio, 62, is in charge of making the 
wine, and Ernest, 63, markets it. The 
two are about as similar as Burgundy 
and vodka. Julio is warm and affable 
Ernest is intense, crusty and hard-driv- 
ing. “If you tell Ernest it’s a nice day, 
he'll ask you why,” says Louis Gom- 
berg, an industry consultant. 

The Gallos’ impact on American 
wine making has been enormous. They 
were the nation’s first wine makers to 
hire research chemists. Years ago they 
abandoned wooden fermenting casks 
for stainless-steel tanks, and because 
wood casks can breed unwanted bac- 
teria, most of the domestic industry has 
followed. The Gallos were the first to 
automate their wineries by, among oth- 
er things, computerizing the blending 
process. They also pioneered in pop 
wines—the sweet and occasionally ef- 
fervescent drinks that are washing over 
the country. Last year, producing six of 
the dozens of entries on the market, 
Gallo accounted for 90% of the 60 mil- 
lion gallons of pop wines sold in the 
US. 

Makers of costlier premium Cali- 
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fornia wines praise the Gallos for bring- 
ing new wine drinkers to the fold with 
their inexpensive wines, even though 
many drinkers damn the pop wines as 
an insult to cultivated taste. “Ernest 
Gallo has done more for the industry 
than any individual alive,” says Joe 
Heitz, whose small winery turns out 
some of the state’s most sophisticated 
wines. Though Gallo wines have long 
been something of a joke among wine 
snobs, lately oenophiles have been 


pleasantly surprised. Gallo’s Pink Cha- 
blis recently triumphed over ten cost- 
lier competitors in a blind tasting among 
a panel of wine-industry executives in 
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Los Angeles. Says Robert Balzer, a wine 
critic for Holiday and the Los Angeles 
Times: “Gallo Hearty Burgundy is the 
best wine value in the country today” 
(see box, page 83). 

The Gallos are the last major en- 
trepreneurs in an industry that is being 
taken over by large, publicly held cor- 
porations. Heublein Inc., a big distiller 
and food processor, has bought United 
Vintners (which makes Italian Swiss 
Colony and Inglenook) and Beaulieu 
Vineyards. Seagrams controls Paul 
Masson and Browne Vintners. Brown- 
Forman Distillers, the Kentucky whisky 
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maker, recently picked up the distrib- 
utorship of F. Korbel and Bros., the big 
California champagne producer. Na- 
tional Distillers & Chemical has ac- 
quired Almadén. Two months ago the 
parent company made an offering of Al- 
madén stock at $20 a share; it has since 
risen to $29 

Breweries are also adding wine 
lines: Schlitz and Seattle's Rainier com- 
panies have moved into the wine busi- 
ness during the past few years. Food- 
processing companies are heeding the 
ancient Roman proverb, “A meal with- 
out wine is like a day without sunshine” 
Pillsbury Co. Nestlé and the R.1T 
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French & Co. of mustard fame have re- 
cently become vineyard owners. So 
have Lazard Fréres, the Wall Street in- 
vestment-banking firm; John Hancock, 
the insurer; and Southdown Inc., the 
Houston-based conglomerate. Take- 
over-ripe wineries have become rare, 
and the bids for them are enormous 
The Gallo brothers have spurned an of- 
fer from Seagrams of reportedly $150 
to $200 million. 

Many individuals have been drawn 
into the fields because they savor living 
close to the soil while creating a prod- 
uct of pleasure. Jack Davies left his job 
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as vice president of a Los Angeles met- 
als company in 1965 in order to try re- 
viving a then defunct champagne cel- 
lar. His Schramsberg champagne is now 
acknowledged to be the best produced 
in the nation, and last February Pres- 
ident Nixon brought 14 cases to Peking 
to toast Chou En-lai. Russell Green 
abandoned his post as president of Sig- 
nal Oil Co. to take over the Simi win- 
ery. Today it is one of the many small 
wineries that tend to make some of the 
most interesting of the California pre- 
mium wines. Donn Chappellet chucked 
his job as president of a lucrative food- 
vending firm in Los Angeles in order to 
work on 320 acres of vineyards. He is 
producing about 6,000 cases but does 
not expect to reach the break-even point 
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Also advice from St. Paul. 


until he sells at least 10,000 cases. Rod 
Strong left Broadway, where he was a 
choreographer, and became the owner 
of a Windsor vineyard. Last year his Ti- 
buron Vintners grossed $3,500,000 
One of Strong’s most successful inno- 
vations was mail-order marketing of 
gift wines with personalized labels 
Some of the best California wines 
—Heitz, Ridge, Hanzell, Oakville—are 
in such short supply that they cannot 
be bought by out-of-staters unless they 
place a special order well in advance 
and take delivery at a local liquor store 

The wine makers lead a hard but 
hearty life, alternating between fields 
and office and frequent trips abroad to 
see what the foreign competition is do- 
ing. August Sebastiani’s life-style is typ- 
ical. He has a collection of rare birds, 
and his house is packed with many fine 
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wines. In the evenings he and his fre- 
quent guests dine royally; one recent 
meal was wild boar served with a 15- 
year-old California wine. Yet at 5:30 
a.m., Sebastiani breakfasts in simple 
style with workers at a roadside inn, 
pausing on a drive to the vineyard. “All 
day long I drive around in a pickup 
truck and wear overalls, but I've got a 
reason for living that the guys who try 
to buy me out just don’t understand,” 
he says. “I could make more money 
elsewhere, but I would always come 
back to wine.” 

European Kinship. Yet there is un- 
doubtedly gold in grapes, and not just 
for the wine manufacturers or retail- 
ers. Expecting that wine prices will con- 
tinue to rise, more and more ordinary 
consumers are buying and storing 
wine. A select California Caber- 
net Sauvignon worth $3.25 in 
1966 now commands about $6. 
Major wine merchants will accept 
orders for future delivery of just 
about any premium wine that has 
a long bottle life. U.S. citizens 
technically cannot sell their wine 
hoardings publicly without a re- 
tailer’s license, but they can sell 
them privately to friends or back 
to retailers. 

Wine is hardly a new phe- 
nomenon in the U.S. The Span- 
ish missionaries who brought Eu- 
ropean civilization to the New 
World also brought European 
grapes. Before the US. was a na- 
tion, Franciscan Padre Junipero 
Serra, founder of nine Spanish 
missions in California, was mak- 
ing wine in San Diego. After the 
Gold Rush in 1849, a Hungarian 
adventurer named Agoston Ha- 
raszthy brought 200,000 premi- 
um European grapevines to Cal- 
ifornia. In the 1880s an epidemic 
of the root disease, phylloxera, 
wiped out nearly all of Europe's 
vineyards. Thousands of Ameri- 
can rootstocks, with their phyl- 
loxera-resistant native roots, were 
shipped over to Europe. Thus 
most European wine is made 
from transplanted U.S. vines, and 
most California wine is made from 
vines that originated in Europe—a kin- 
ship that Californians never tire of 
pointing out to Francophile wine snobs. 

California had its own cataclysm in 
the 1920s: Prohibition. Many of Ha- 
raszthy’s precious vines were ripped up. 
By the time of repeal in 1933, only a 
handful of vintners were left, turning 
out spirits supposedly for sacramental 
or pharmaceutical purposes. Against 
this dismal backdrop, Ernest and Julio 
Gallo entered the business. 

Born near Modesto, the brothers 
grew up working the small vineyard 
owned by their father, an immigrant 
from Italy’s northern Piedmont. “We 
had a tractor in the barn, but we didn’t 
have enough money to buy gas,” recalls 
Ernest. “Instead, we used four mules 
and worked the vineyards seven days a 


week from daylight to dusk.” With the 
first stirrings of repeal, they dug up 
$5,900.23 in capital and set out to pro- 
duce their own wine. They rented a rail- 
road shed for $60 a month, bought a 
$2,000 grape crusher and redwood 
tanks on 90- to 180-day terms. 

There was one nettlesome problem: 
though they had plenty of experience 
growing grapes, they did not know how 
to make wine. In the Modesto public li- 
brary, Ernest found a pair of two-page 
pamphlets, one on fermentation and the 
other on the care of wine. Thus enlight- 
ened, he made the rounds of local grape 
growers and soon had enough grapes 
to make all the wine that the tanks could 
hold—but no customers for it. A few 
days before Prohibition ended, the 
brothers received a form letter from a 
would-be wine distributor in Chicago. 
Ernest Gallo immediately hopped a 
plane for Chicago and sold the distrib- 
utor 6,000 gallons at SO0¢ each. Embold- 
ened, he continued East and found 
enough customers to take his entire pro- 
duction. The Gallos’ first-year profit 
was $34,000, all of which was plowed 
back into the company. 

The brothers prospered steadily but 
were small-time wine makers until 
1940, when they acquired bottlers in 
Los Angeles and New Orleans and at- 
tempted nationwide marketing for their 
early sherries and muscatels. They re- 
cruited their own salesmen and instruct- 
ed them to see that their product gained 
a prominent position on liquor-store 
shelves. The salesmen’s zeal gave the 
company a reputation for ruthlessness. 
Some oldtimers say that teams of Gal- 
lo men would stride into a store and 
tough-talk the proprietor into keeping 
competitors’ wine on less visible shelves. 
Others insist that Gallo salesmen mere- 
ly used economic incentives, such as of- 
fering a month's free supply if Gallo 
wine were given good display. 

Sun Screen. The Gallos have a tal- 
ent for sensing consumer trends and 
being first with new products, as they 
were with pop wines. Now that growth 
is leveling off in the pop field, the Gal- 
los appear to be shifting their promo- 
tional efforts to more conventional 
wines—Chablis Blanc, Pink Chablis, 
Burgundy and Hearty Burgundy. 

Another element of the Gallos’ suc- 
cess is technology. Their staff of 25 
graduate oenologists is the nation’s larg- 
est. Automation has cut production 
costs to the stalk: Gallo Hearty Bur- 
gundy, for instance, is made from more 
expensive grapes than a number of com- 
parable competing Burgundies, but 
mass production helps keep the price 
about the same. The Gallos have the in- 
dustry’s first winery-owned bottlemak- 
ing plant, producing up to 1,500,000 
bottles a day—all tinted in shades of 
green created by Gallo researchers 
to screen harmful ultraviolet rays. 
Though the Gallos’ oenologists have de- 
veloped a number of new grape vari- 
eties, the company owns only 10,000 
of the 75,000 acres of vineyards that it 
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draws upon. The bulk of the grapes are 
supplied by growers throughout the 
state under long-term contracts. Much 
to their credit, the Gallos have persuad- 
ed growers to upgrade their crops, no- 
tably by planting such high-quality 
grapes as Chenin Blanc or Barbera in- 
stead of lower varieties like Mission or 
Thompson Seedless 

Unlike nearly every other Califor- 
nia winery, Gallo officially discourages 
visitors. This secretive, all-business tone 
is set by Ernest Gallo. He often spends 
his Sundays inspecting the vineyards 
and his vacations checking up on re- 
tailers. In a Texas town four years ago, 





TIME's Board of Oenologists 


a policeman became suspicious of a 
stern-faced man who was intently sur- 
veying a liquor shop after closing hours; 
anticipating a burglary attempt, the cop 
stopped the man for questioning. The 
suspect protested: “But I'm Ernest Gal- 
lo.” Replied the cop: “Yeah, and I'm 
Lyndon B. Johnson.” In business trans- 
actions, Gallo’s way is the only way—or 
no deal. Southdown Corp. Chairman D 
Doyle Mize recently negotiated with 
Gallo about selling him some grapes. 
A few days later, Mize recalls, Gallo 
walked into his office and said, “Here's 
the contract. Here's a pen. Don't waste 
my time with any lawyers.” 
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Showdown in the Battle of the Bottles 


N wines as in art, taste is largely a mat- 

ter of taste: one person’s wine may 
be another's vinegar. Yet there are at 
least some widely accepted standards of 
excellence. To help determine the rel- 
ative merits of some select wines, 
TIME's editors gathered connoisseurs of 
food, drink and other good things in life 
for a battle of the bottles. The TIME 
Board of Oenologists met in Manhattan 
for a comparative tasting of 16 wines 
—four from France and twelve from 
California. The board members: 


FRANK SCHOONMAKER, dealer in im- 
ported wines, author (Encyclopedia of 
Wine, The Wines of Germany), and 
consultant to Almadén Vineyards, Inc 


DANNY KAYE, entertainer, oenophilist 
and gourmet cook 


JAMES BEARD, syndicated newspaper 
food columnist and author of The 
James Beard Cookbook, James Beard's 
American Cookery, Cook It Outdoors 
and Menus for Entertaining 


GAEL GREENE, restaurant critic for 
New York magazine and author of Bite, 
a guide to dining out 


ALEXIS LICHINE, author of Wines of 
France, Encyclopedia of Wines & Spir- 


FRANK SCHOONMAKER 
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its and owner of the Chateau Prieuré- 
Lichine vineyard in Bordeaux. 


HORTENSE CALISHER, novelist (The 
New Yorkers, Standard Dreaming), 
autobiographer (Herself), and wine 
lover. 


SAM AARON, president of Manhat- 
tan’s big wine importing and retailing 
firm of Sherry-Lehmann, Inc., and con- 
sultant for the Time-Life book, Wines 
and Spirits. 


ROBERT BALZER, food and beverage ed- 
itor of Holiday, wine critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, editor of a private gour- 
FIRST TEST ¢ French v. Colifornio 
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Ecu Royal Country White 
(a blend from several regions) 
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Puligny- Montrachet 1968 
(Burgundy) 


Beaulieu Pinot Chardonnay 1967 


REDS 
Lovis | Martini Mt Tinfandel 1968 











Both Gallos live quietly in houses 
on the Modesto vineyard. They arrive 
at the office at precisely 8 a.m., spend 
the day in frequent communication 
with each other, and knock off at 
7 p.m. When the Gallos entertain, usu- 
ally for visiting company executives, 
they serve only their own wines—a 
white, a pink, a red and a champagne 
Says Ernest: “Only when Mrs. Gallo 
and I are at home alone, which is not 
very frequently, will | drink my com- 
petitors’ wines in order to follow their 
progress.” Ernest and Julio are both at 
the age when many men retire, but they 
have given little indication of designat- 
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met newsletter and author of Califor- 
nia's Best Wines 


The wines were evaluated on a 20- 
point scale originated at the Depart- 
ment of Viticulture and Enology of the 
University of California at Davis. The 
board's criteria included such charac- 
teristics as flavor, bouquet, body, color, 
and acidity. 

The tasting was divided into two 
parts. In the first, four pairs of French 
wines and California wines of compa- 
rable price and similar grape variety 
were pitted against each other. The 
board was not told which wines were 
French and which American—and sev- 
eral of them could not always discern 
the difference. In the second tasting, the 
board evaluated eight California wines 
Here are the results; prices cited are 
those common in New York City: 
SECOND TEST : Colifornio only 
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Mirassou Chenin Blanc 1970 ($2.95 147 
Inglenook Johannisberg T T 
Riesling 1971 3.45 | 143 
Freemark Abbey Pinot 865 13.4 


Chardonnay 1969 
R. Mondavi Chardonnay 1969 
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The Christian Brothers Gamay Noir | 285 146 
— + 
Gallo Hearty Burgundy | 125 | 144 


Beaulieu Cabernet Sauvignon 1969 | 3.82 140 
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Mirassou Petite Sirah 1969 12.3 
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ing successors. Each has two grown chil- 
dren; so far none has emerged as an 
heir apparent. 

Despite the modern vintners’ tech- 
nical progress, wine is still basically the 
product of the grape and the airborne 
yeast that turns the C.H,.O, sugar pres- 
ent in grape juice into C;H;OH alco- 
hol. “Nature on her own can make 
wine,” says Brother Timothy, cellar 
master of the Christian Brothers win- 
eries. “Just crush some grapes into a 
glass and eventually wine is made. Of 
course, we do a little constructive baby- 
sitting.” Most wine makers do little 
more than take some grapes, crush 
them, add extra yeast, put them in big 
vats or tanks for a couple of months and 
—pow!—wine. Of course, there are 
some variations on that general theme. 
The amount and quality of yeast can 
be manipulated to produce different de- 
grees of fermentation. The grape skins 
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imum out of the grape. But we are learn- 
ing fast.” 

California wines are getting better 
every year as new types of grapes are 
planted. In the past decade, California 
oenologists have developed a thousand 
varieties, learned how to rid the old ones 
of deadly viruses, and increased the per- 
acre yields on many kinds of grapes. 
California wines tend to be milder, 
softer, fruitier and sometimes less wa- 
tery than their European counterparts. 
There are two basic reasons for the dif- 
ference. First, California’s warmer, 
more uniform climate produces wines 
with a lower acidity than their Euro- 
pean counterparts. Because grape sugar 
content tends to be higher, California 
wines often have a higher alcohol con- 
tent (up to 14%, compared with French 
wines’ usual 12%). The second reason 
is that man interferes with nature more 
in California than in France. “There is 
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SHOPPERS PONDERING SELECTIONS IN WINE DEPARTMENT OF CHICAGO LIQUOR STORE 
Competing cork to cork in quality with imports. 


can be taken out part way through the 
process to reduce a wine’s eventual tan- 
nin content. After a wine is fermented, 
it requires patient aging in a wood or 
stainless-steel cask, and sometimes in 
the bottle, before it is drinkable. Pre- 
mium wine makers often add egg whites 
to help remove sediment. Gallo wines 
are left more or less unattended during 
aging, except to remove sediment by fil- 
tration. Only after they are completely 
aged does Julio Gallo step into one of 
his tasting rooms for the final taste test. 

California wine men finally have 
products that compete cork to cork in 
quality with prestigious imports. Inex- 
pensive California jug wines are of 
much higher quality than the vin 
ordinaire consumed prodigiously by 
working-class Frenchmen. The great 
Chateau wines of France outshine the 
New World’s best, but the grape gap is 
closing. Says Vintner Robert Mondavi: 
“Compared with the best of Europe, we 
have a long way to go yet to get the max- 
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no ceiling to quality improvement,” ar- 
gues Julio Gallo. “No wine in the world 
is so good that it couldn't be better.” 
California grapes are usually fermented 
in refrigerated vats—a chill that yields 
the lighter, fruitier wine. California 
wines are filtered more than French 
wines to remove sediment. 

French experts often politely de- 
scribe U.S. wine as pleasant but not 
great. Baron Philippe de Rothschild, 
millionaire oenophile and vintner 
(Chateau Mouton Rothschild), says: “To 
develop character, great wines must go 
through hardship. Snow. Dronght. 
Storms. There must be suffering to pro- 
duce it. In California everything is much 
too perfect. The soil is too rich. The 
weather is too good. The wine all comes 
out industrially uniform, like Coca- 
Cola.” In 1966, the Paris chain store 
Prisunic put three lines of California 
wines on sale. Some 60,000 bottles gath- 
ered dust and derision for several 
months before being shipped to the 


provinces, where they bombed again. 
Only one French retailer, Paris’ pres- 
tigious Fauchon, now stocks them. 

But France is taking no chances that 
the fast-rising California vintners will 
post a new American challenge. France 
imposes the Common Market's 25¢-a- 
bottle tax on U.S. wine, and bars entry 
of California wines with French place 
names, like Burgundy or Pinot de la 
Loire. By contrast, U.S. tariffs on wine 
imports are only about 7/A¢ a bottle, 
and nontariff restrictions are practically 
nonexistent. California lobbyists are 
trying to persuade the Treasury to re- 
quire that imports be sold in standard 
American-sized wine bottles of / quart 
(25.6 oz.). European wines usually come 
in 24-oz. containers or, as Ernest Gallo 
calls them, “cheater bottles.” The 
French complain that to adopt differ- 
ent bottles for the U.S. than for the rest 
of the world would raise costs and make 
French wine less competitive in the U.S. 
The label and bottle disputes are likely 
to be the focus of an international de- 
bate in next year’s meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Grape Rush. The future of Cali- 
fornia wine is clouded by much more 
than international disputes. The far 
greater problem: success breeds grapes. 
Twice as many new wine-grape vines 
are being planted in California this year 
as last. Because of overplanting, the 
wine supply may catch up with demand 
within the next three or four years. “By 
1974 the amount of Cabernet Sauvi- 
gnon alone will triple,” predicts Jack 
Welch, vice president of Christian 
Brothers. “Just where is all that Caber- 
net going to find a home?” 

One possible consequence is that 
grape prices—and wine prices—may 
eventually fall to the levels of the mid- 
1960s. If so, some growers, winery own- 
ers and over-bullish investors will be 
clobbered, but consumers will benefit. 
Retail prices of the best California 
wines could be brought within the reach 
of more Americans. The French might 
even have to drop their prices in re- 
sponse; right now, French prices are ris- 
ing so fast (Medocs and St. Emilions 
have tripled in the past two years) that 
many Americans are turning to Cali- 
fornia wines out of economic necessity. 
And surplus premium grapes could be 
bought up cheaply and blended into 
lower-priced wines, making America’s 
vin ordinaire rather extraordinaire. 

Whatever the outcome, it is almost 
inevitable that more Americans will be- 
come wine drinkers. Some converts to 
the grape will come seeking a change 
from the burning toughness of gin and 
bourbon. Others will move up from pop 
wine to drier, more complex wines. 
Americans seem to be shedding the na- 
tion’s raw, hard-drinking past for a new, 
more subtle way of indulging them- 
selves. As Thomas Jefferson said: “No 
nation is drunken where wine is cheap; 
and none sober where the dearness of 
wine substitutes ardent spirits as the 
common beverage.” 
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Brief Guide to California Wine 


&T? connoisseurs, wine is not merely a 
commodity but art, poetry, flowers 
—depending on how lyrical or sensual 
one chooses to be. “Wine can be likened 
to a living being,” say Hurst Hannum 
and Robert S. Blumberg in The Fine 
Wines of California. “\t thrives on prop- 
er care and can turn against those who 
mistreat it.” Restaurant Reviewer Gael 
Greene, not re ape seriously, pro- 
nounces Gallo Hearty Burgundy “as re- 
freshing as a 17-year-old lifeguard on 
the Fourth of July.” 

In the special vocabulary of serious 
tasters, wines can be “acid” (tart, sour, 
with the bite of natural fruit acids), “as- 
tringent” (puckery, like a cup of strong 
tea), or “balanced” (with just the right 
combination of acid, tannin and alco- 
hol). They can be “big” (with a detect- 
able heaviness on the tongue, not light 
or watery), “clean” (absent of extrane- 
ous tastes like cork or oak), “flinty” (dry 
and sharp), “full-bodied” (thick, robust), 
and “maderise” (from Madeira; turned 
slightly brown with age, past the prime). 
They can be “petillant” (slightly spar- 
kling or effervescent), “thin” (deficient 
in alcohol or body, watery), or “woody” 
(with an overbearing taste of oak from 
overlong storage in the cask). 

Professional oenophiles, who make, 
market or write about wine, are an elite 
of cultured globetrotters. Often foreign 
born or foreign educated, they jet about 
the world constantly, moving from one 
vineyard to another in search of new 
tastes and bouquets. Vintners treat them 
like pashas. Wine pros frequently in- 
terrupt their travels to get together 
for comparative wine tastings (during 
which they seldom swallow the wine, 
but slosh it around in their mouths and 
spit it out; they can taste dozens of 
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wines at a sitting without getting high). 

Professional wine critics are begin- 
ning to take California wines as seri- 
ously as the French wines that they are 
more accustomed to chronicling. Cal- 
ifornia wines can be divided into two 
groups, generics and varietals. Generics 
are usually blends of wine made from 
several kinds of grapes, and are often 
sold in half-gallon or gallon jugs. Most 
generics are labeled with famous Eu- 
ropean geographical names, though the 
flavors can be quite different from the 
European. Some experts argue that the 
red generics (Burgundy, Chianti, clar- 
et) are slightly superior to the whites 
(Chablis, Rhine wine, sauterne). 

Varietals are titled after the grape 
from which they are made. These 
grapes have a much smaller yield per 
acre than those used in generics, so var- 
ietal wines are usually more expensive: 
$2.50 to $12 a fifth. They are also more 
complex in taste and aroma than ge- 
nerics. Among the better known: 


CABERNET SAUVIGNON, full-bodied 
dry red made from the grape that pro- 
duces the best wines of Bordeaux; it is 
California’s best wine variety. 


PINOT NOI, a medium-bodied red 
from the Pinot Noir grape of Burgundy, 
slightly lighter than most French Bur- 
gundies and Cabernet Sauvignon. 


GAMAY, a red that probably originat- 
ed in France’s Beaujolais region; it is 
lighter and fruitier than a Cabernet Sau- 
vignon or a Pinot Noir. 


ZINFANDEL, a red as heavy as a Ca- 
bernet and as fruity as a Gamay; its bou- 
quet smells faintly of raspberries. 
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CHARDONNAY, a dry white that re- 
sembles the whites of Burgundy. 


JOHANNISBERG RIESLING, related in 
taste and ancestry to some of the best 
whites of Germany; it is light, dry and 
flowery. 


CHENIN BLANC, occasionally labeled 
White Pinot, resembles the fruity whites 
of France's Loire; it is light and 
flowery. 


Under U.S. laws, a varietal wine 
must contain at least 51% of the grape 
that is its namesake. If the label bears 
a vintage year, 95% of the wine has to 
be from the year mentioned. More and 
more California makers are dating even 
their mediocre products. Does vintage 
really matter? If a vine gets too little 
sun or too much rain one year, the 
grapes are likely to end up with a low 
sugar content and ferment into acidic, 
watery wine. If there is too much sun- 
light, the grapes can shrivel like raisins 
and produce overly sweet wine. In Eu- 
rope, where such meteorological meta- 
morphoses are fairly dramatic from 
year to year, vintage dating has an in- 
disputable raisin d'étre. But in Califor- 
nia, where sunlight is plentiful and rain- 
fall consistent, one year’s wine is not 
much different from the next. To help 
maintain uniformity further, many Cal- 
ifornia vintners blend wines from dif- 
ferent years to mask annual variations 
in quality. The trained tongue, howev- 
er, can detect some yearly differences. 
This year’s harvest, some of which will 
be on the shelves by next spring, will 
definitely be distinguished; the spring 
frost reduced the number of grapes on 
each vine, and surviving grapes had less 
competition for minerals from the soil. 

Among California's more distin- 
guished offerings: 
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Miss Markit Mit 


In 1928 Margaret Mead’s teacher 
and friend, Ruth Benedict, went to 
lunch with Margaret's father, Later An- 
thropologist Benedict wrote to her stu- 
dent: “My congratulations, Margaret. I 
don’t see how you ever grew up.” 

Indeed, growing up was a painful 
experience for America’s most distin- 
guished anthropologist—much more so 
than for the adolescents she describes 
in her classic books on coming of age 
in Samoa and New Guinea. However, 
Mead seems to regard the hurts of her 
early years not as obstacles but as spurs; 
she underlines this view with the title 
of her newly published autobiography: 
Blackberry Winter (William Morrow; 
$8.95). To country people, that term 
designates the time when frost nips the 
blackberry blossoms—and thus, para- 
doxically, ensures a rich harvest. 

By many measures, Mead has 
reaped such a harvest. She has made 
twelve field trips to the South Seas 
(where the natives, with affectionate re- 
spect, call her “Miss Markit Mit”). She 
has written 26 books and hundreds of 
articles about her findings in Oceania, 
her observations on Western society, 
and her conception of anthropology (a 
science that can “protect the future” by 
shedding light on “what man has been 
and is”). Though this prodigious out- 
put has brought her many honors, she 
has also received her share of criticism. 
Some scientists have charged that her 
methods are imprecise and that her 
broad pronouncements on contempo- 
rary culture are speculative and insub- 
stantial (TIME, March 21, 1969). 

Much of the credit for distinguish- 


MEAD & CRESSMAN, 1918 (TOP RIGHT), 
WITH FORTUNE, 1929 (LOWER RIGHT), 
WITH BATESON, 1934 
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BEHAVIOR 


ing herself, Mead says, belongs to her 
paternal grandmother, “the most deci- 
sive influence in my life.” Mead de- 
scribes her in words that apply equally 
well to herself: “She was unquestion- 
ably feminine, and wholly without fem- 
inist aggrievement. She had gone to col- 
lege when this was a very unusual thing 
for a girl to do, she had a firm grasp on 
anything she paid attention to, she mar- 
ried and had a child, and she had a ca- 
reer of her own.” 

All this was also true of Mead’s 
mother, but she “was filled with pas- 
sionate resentment about the condition 
of women.” Mother had other prob- 
lems. The family doctor considered 
Emily Fogg Mead “emotionally inad- 
equate,” her sisters criticized her “aus- 
terity,” and Margaret herself writes that 
her mother “had no gift for play and 
very little for pleasure and comfort.” 
For instance, “She conscientiously filled 
the 18 lamps we needed, but she let me 
arrange the flowers. She could neither 
tell nor make up stories, and there was 
always a touch of duty in the parties 
and games she planned for us.” Partly 
for this reason—and because she con- 
sidered herself less attractive than the 
other children in the family—Margaret 
assumed, at age eight, the role of “stage 
manager of family festivals,” making 
table decorations and arranging settings 
in which her sister Priscilla could show 
off her beauty, her brother Dick could 
sing and her sister Elizabeth could 
dance and play the piano. 

Father was a different part of the 
problem. There were “other women” in 
the life of Economist Edward Sherwood 
Mead: “One of them had red hair, and 
one almost persuaded him to marry 





her.” His voice was “loud and direct,” 
the “imperative mode was very conge- 
nial to him,” and when angry, he re- 
sorted to sarcasm and bitter parody. His 
judgments were “conservative” and 
“money-bound.” He wanted Margaret 
to become a nurse because she was “not 
strong enough” to study for a college de- 
gree—though at the time she was car- 
rying a heavy high school program, 
making the costumes for a school play 
and keeping house for her family. 

Edward Mead’s opposition led Mar- 
garet to explode in “one of the few fits 
of feminist rage I have ever had”; it 
did not keep her from going to college. 
But at DePauw University, where the 
17-year-old Margaret had “expected to 
become a person,” she was confronted 
instead with “the snobbery and cruelty 
of the sorority system at its worst.” In 
a college that was then geared to pro- 
ducing Rotarians and garden-club 
members, her intellectual gifts were a 
handicap. Her atrocious clothes did not 
help: toa Kappa rushing party, she wore 
a dress of her own design; it suggested 
a wheatfield with poppies. Her sponsor 
turned her back at the sight, and Mar- 
garet found the evening “strangely con- 
fusing” because she did not then know 
that everyone had been given a signal 
to ignore her. The ostracism lasted all 
year, and for the first time Mead learned 
that both those who reject and those 
who are rejected generally suffer “irre- 
versible character damage.” 

Sullen Weeds. After transferring 
to Barnard and graduating, Mead en- 
tered into the first of her three mar- 
riages, to a ministerial student named 
Luther Cressman. She had chosen him 
partly because he possessed the sensi- 
tivity to people's feelings that she so 
missed in her father, They had been en- 
gaged for five years and had read man- 
uals on sexual technique, but they found 
at first that there were “moments of 
strangeness and disappointment to 
overcome.” Overcome them they did, 
but Mead soon realized that she was 
writing poems that were “curiously 
contrapuntal to my expressed content- 
ment.” One, for instance, began, “Throt- 
tled by sullen weeds | lie...” 

Within five years, Luther was suc- 
ceeded by Reo Fortune, a New Zea- 
land psychologist. Mead met him on her 
way home from Samoa, and when the 
ship landed in England, was so deeply 
engrossed in talk with him that she did 
hot even see Luther waiting on the dock 
to greet her. Seven years later Reo was 
replaced by British Anthropologist 
Gregory Bateson under oddly similar 
circumstances. Emerging from a joint 
study trip to Kenakatem in New Guin- 
ea, Margaret and Reo joined Gregory 
in the nearby village of Kankanamun 
to compare notes for a few days. 
Though they had not previously met, 
all three slept in the same guesthouse. 
One night, reports Mead, “Reo woke 
to hear Greg and me talking,” already 
immersed in “a kind of communication 
in which Reo did not share.” When they 
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There's more new” in the new Vega 
than you might suspect. 

But most of it is strictly internal. Tech- 
nical stuff. Not very exciting, but certainly 
significant. 


Better belts and jack. 


For instance we've improved the 
emission controls in the 1973 Vega, and 
we're sure you're glad about that. 

We've replaced both the 3-speed and 
the 4-speed manual transmissions. The new 
ones shift smoother. 

There’s an improved seat belt system, 
a new windshield washer control that’s 
easier to use than the old one. 

Even the bumper jack is better. (But 
don't worry. You probably won't use it very 
often.) 

Like we said when Vega first came 
out two years ago, we're not going to mess 
around with the looks of the car just to make 
it look different. 

If you look closely at the 1973 Vega 





you can see that the bumpers look differ- 
ent than they did last year. But that's for 
a stronger bumper, not styling. 

And if this ad were in color, you’d be 
able to see that the car is painted '"Chamois,” 
which is one of eight new colors available 
for the ‘73 Vega. (There are new interior 
colors, too.) 

Oh. The nameplate now reads ‘Vega 
by Chevrolet” instead of “Chevrolet Vega 
2300." 

Whoopee. 


Free color brochure. 


In conclusion, what we have here is 
a Vega that still looks like a Vega, still 
handles like a Vega, still rides like a Vega, 
still saves like a Vega. 

And that's not all bad. VEGA 

For the full story, in full 
color, pick up a free 1973 Ponevnoier] 
Vega brochure. 
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The thought is from Thomas Carlyle. The interpretation is by Corita Kent of Immaculate Heart College. 


“Every new opinion, at its starting, is precisely in a 
minority of one.” 


While few things are as valuable as a new thought, 
few are so vulnerable. 

At its beginning, it stands alone against a range of 
more orthodox thinking. And even before it can begin 
to be considered, it must make itself heard. 

Certainly, nothing has done more to enrich the 
competition of ideas than modern broadcasting. 

Through broadcasting, responsible new opinion 
can be drawn from all the people and made available to 
all the people instantaneously, on a scale undreamed 
of before. 

Superficial ideas can be more effectively exposed 
PTivemeltrwctae (ae B 

Substantial ideas can find quicker recognition and 
acceptance. 

And conflicting, one-sided ideas can more sensibly 
refine and compensate one another. 

In a very real sense, broadcasting has increased the 
productivity of ideas which is the source, the lifeblood, 
of a democracy. 

As broadcasters, we’re totally aware of the need to 
keep that source open and, indeed, to expand it. 

The consequences of narrowing it, or closing it off, 
are unthinkable. 
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came out of the wilderness, Reo and 
Margaret parted. The new marriage 
however, also ended in divorce 

All this seems to confirm Fordham 
Anthropologist Warren Swidler’s obser- 
vation that Mead’s “private life has 
been a shambles; she’s not been very 
happy, so she’s gone outward. Much as 
she loves people, her great commitment 
is to science.” Then how does Mead, 
with a disordered personal life, presume 
to counsel the young? The answer may 
well be that the same hurts that mo- 
tivated Mead to achievement gave her 
the insights necessary to help others 

More significantly, Blackberry Win- 
ter Taises more questions than it answers 
about what Mead is like as a person 
Though it sketches vivid portraits of her 
parents, it is singularly uncommunica- 


tive about the author herself. Her fair- 
ness toward those who caused her suf- 
fering is admirable, but a_ spirited 
apologia and a bit of justifiable human 
anger would be more revealing. In fact, 
Mead’s dispassionate recital of events 
that must have hurt her suggests a life- 
long flight from personal feeling, and 
possibly even from people. One of the 
book’s more revealing passages may be 
the one in which Mead describes her 
attic office at Manhattan's American 
Museum of Natural History: “It was the 
kind of room I had nf Soe chosen in 
each house we lived in. Among other ad- 
vantages, there were two stairways lead- 
ing up to the tower. This meant that 
one could creep down one stairway 
while someone whom one did not want 
to meet was coming up the other.” 


Born. To Emerson Boozer, 29, 
hard-charging halfback of the New 
York Jets and leading touchdown scor- 
er in the N.F.L. this season (13 in the 
first nine games), and Enez Boozer, 30; 
their first child, a daughter; in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island. Name: Keva 

- & 

Married. David Steinberg, 32, well 
traveled guest host of TV talk and va- 
riety shows, and a caustic, cerebral 
comic whose free rendering of Bible sto- 
ries helped bounce the Smothers broth- 
ers from CBS; and Judy Marcione, 30, 
associate TV producer; he for the first 
time, she for the second; in Manhattan 

s 

Married. Ken Venturi, 41, U.S 
Open golf champion in 1964, now the 
pro at a Palm Springs, Calif., country 
club; and Beau Wheat, 38, restaurant 
hostess; both for the second time; in Ca- 
thedral City, Calif.. where Frank Sina 
tra, after giving away the bride, hosted 
a celebrity-studded reception 

B 

Died. Margaret Webster, 67, Shake- 
spearean director and last member of 
one of Britain’s most famous theatrical 
families; of cancer; in London. De- 
scended from a 19th century clan of 
classical actors and the daughter of Ben 
Webster and Dame May Whitty, Web- 
ster served her own apprenticeship as a 
performer on the London stage during 
the ‘20s. She found her métier, how- 
ever, as a Broadway director more than 
a decade later, and her major triumphs 
of the '30s and “40s (Richard Il, Ham- 
let, Twelfth Night) made Shakespeare 
a New York box office success 

Died. Charles Litton, 68, electron- 
ics engineer who in 1932 founded—in 
his California garage—a microwave- 
tube company that later formed the nu- 
cleus of the Litton Industries conglom- 
erate; of heart disease; in Carson City, 
Nev. After his original company grew 
to annual sales of $3,000,000 and be 
came a rival to established electronic 


firms in the East, Litton sold his inter- 
ests for $1,000,000 in 1953 to Entre- 
preneur Charles B. (“Tex”) Thornton 
While keeping the Litton name, Thorn- 
ton transformed the company into a 
versatile giant which in 1971 had sales 
of over $2 billion 
2 

Died. Martin Dies, 71, progenitor 
of the old House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee and chairman during 
its first six stormy years; of an appar- 
ent heart attack; in Lufkin, Texas. A 
burly Texan first elected to Congress in 
1930, Dies won approval for the cre 
ation of HUAC in 1938 to “investigate 
subversion and un-American propagan- 
da.” In tempestuous, headline-making 
public hearings, Dies attacked all man- 
ner of supposed subversives, including 
Communists, fascists, atheists, advo- 
cates of nudism, and New Dealers, 
whom he characterized as “an army of 
radical associates and crackpots.” Dies’ 
inquisitorial style set a pattern that the 
committee followed for years and that 
Joseph McCarthy adopted in the Sen- 
ate. But Dies himself declined to run 
for a seventh term in 1944 because of 
ill health and strong opposition from or- 
ganized labor. When he returned in 
1953, he was unable to regain either 
the chairmanship of his committee or 
his former influence 

. 

Died. Rudolf Friml, 92, prolific 
composer king of schmalzy, popular 
light opera in the 1920s (The Vagabond 
King, Rose-Marie, The Three Muske- 
teers), in Hollywood. Trained in Prague 
as a classical pianist and composer, 
Frim! moved to the U.S. in 1906 and 
within six years had written his first 
Broadway operetta. A master of the im- 
probably plotted, swashbuckling ro- 
mance, he eventually composed 30 
major works that included a string of 
hit songs (Indian Love Call, Donkey 
Serenade). When Broadway _ tastes 
changed, Friml tried adapting his work 
to film, but with little success 
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Hangover from Hubris 


THE BEST AND THE BRIGHTEST 
by DAVID HALBERSTAM 
688 pages. Random House. $10. 


Like Viet Nam itself, The Best and 
the Brightest starts with a thread and 
leads into a labyrinth. The beginning is 
the simple question: “Why, why had it 
happened?” Before David (The Making 
of a Quagmire) Halberstam, one of the 
pre-eminent war correspondents of that 
undeclared war, can contain his ques- 
tion, he is deep in his own maze, wres- 
ting with his own minotaur, It is an 
awesomely pretentious and yet un- 
avoidable monster, which he describes 
as “a book about America, and in par- 
ticular about power and success in 
America, what the country was, who the 
leadership was, how they got ahead, 
what their perceptions were about 
themselves...” And so on, and so on. 

Above all, Halberstam’s Viet Nam 
is a disaster made to seem as inexora- 
ble as Greek tragedy. Here, in all con- 
ceivable detail, is the story of confident 
men misled by ambition, by pride, by a 
kind of moral and political blindness 
into a still incredible catastrophe—one 
in which a whole nation appeared to 
lose its innocence along with them. 

Like all proper tragedies, The Best 
and the Brightest begins with hubris: 
the certainty of a young and ebullient 
President Kennedy and his New Fron- 
tiersmen that they constituted an elite, 
“a new breed of thinkers-doers” who 
could handle the world, to say nothing 
of what President Johnson was to refer 
to as “a raggedy-ass little fourth-rate 
country.” Halberstam’s satirical passion 


Some of the book’s prime targets comment: 





HE four men above bear the brunt of David Halberstam’s 


is to discount Camelot mercilessly—all 
the famous “pragmatists,” the zesty lov- 
ers of power, the “lean, swift young men 
who thought it quite acceptable to have 
idealistic thoughts and dreams just so 
long as you never admitted them.” 

At times, for all his series of pains- 
takingly individual biographies, Halber- 
stam seems to be in the process of in- 
venting a sort of composite Kennedy 
man: Walt McNamara Rostow-Bundy. 
A man with “impeccable credentials” 
(the phrase occurs again and again) and 
the small withering smile that confirms 
them. A man less liberal than he might 
try to look. A superclerk, the “supreme 
mover of papers,” possessed by “the be- 
lief that sheer intelligence and rational- 
ity could answer and solve anything.” 

Again as in all proper tragedies, 
there are choruses to sound the alarum 
on the McNamara Rostow-Bundys, in- 
cluding old Senate Majority Leader 
Sam Rayburn ("I'd feel a whole lot bet- 
ter about them if just one of them had 
run for sheriff once”). There was also 
plenty of handwriting on the walls. As 
early as 1954, General Matthew Ridg- 
way had drawn up a report indicating 
that if the U.S. wanted to follow France 
into Indochina the price would be be- 
tween 500,000 and 1,000,000 men tied 
down to a prolonged guerrilla war. 

Camelot ignored all this and went 
blithely into the quagmire—"“a war,” 
writes Halberstam, “which no one want- 
ed, but which the rhetoric seemed to ne- 
cessitate.” Not only the rhetoric of 
ritualistic anti-Communism but the 
rhetoric of machismo: the compensa- 
tory swagger of the liberal, the intel- 
lectual, to demonstrate he was a Re- 
alpolitik he-man by the American code. 


BURTON BERINSKY 
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DAVID HALBERSTAM 
Tragedy of the superclerks. 


Here Halberstam simplifies in his zeal 
to give history a firm story line. He is 
more thoroughly convincing when he 
depicts what might be called the deba- 
cle of drift. 

One of the solid virtues of The Best 
and the Brightest is the way Halberstam 
breaks down the tragedy of Viet Nam 
policy, showing it in slow motion. In 
fact, at first it all went deceptively slow- 
ly, a careless drift into a game of “coun- 
terinsurgency and special forces.” To 
support a policy that was no policy, only 
a momentum, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, Halberstam charges, “invented 
Diem and his country,” then became 
captive to its own myth. Escalation was 
only the logical extension of an orig- 
inal departure from reality. Perhaps the 
most sobering Halberstam homily con- 
cludes thus: “The best way for civilians 
to harness generals” is to “stay out of 
wars.” 

As a moralist, Halberstam tends to 
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criticism. Two of them, Robert McNamara, who left the 
Defense Department in 1968 to become president of the 
World Bank, and ex-Presidential Adviser McGeorge Bundy, 
president of the Ford Foundation, refused to comment on the 
book. Former Secretary of State Dean Rusk, now professor 
of international law at the University of Georgia, had not read 
the book but told TIME: “I suspect Halberstam’s biggest prob- 
lem was that we didn’t base our policy on his reporting from 
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Viet Nam. This amateur psychiatry, talking about things like 
machismo—if that’s what he does—is nonsense.” Walt Ros- 
tow, former Kennedy and Johnson aide and now a professor 
of history at the University of Texas, has an article in the 
December Esquire replying to an excerpt from The Best and 
the Brightest.” From 1961 to 1968,” he writes, “I believed the 
war could only be materially shortened by putting substantial 
U.S. forces on the ground.” But he denies Halberstam’s charge 
that he ever said the war would end in six months. 
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NYHA WIE 


Almost 55,000. 

Of course, a big share of the 
blame belongs to simple human 
error, alcohol, mechanical failures 
and lack of proper safety devices. 
But a big share also belongs to 
something else. 

Out-dated roads. 

Last year’s death rate on our old 
highways was nearly double the 
rate on our modern Interstate 
Highway System. For this reason 
alone, we should complete the 
Interstate as soon as possible. So 
it can save even more than the 
150 to 200 lives a week it’s 
saving now. 

Even more important, we must 
improve the safety of the other 





This many people died on our roads last year. 


roads we have. By widening them, 
straightening out dangerous curves, 
increasing visibility, developing 
longer passing zones, eliminating 
narrow bridges and soft, narrow 
shoulders and improving 
rail crossings. 
There are a lot of good reasons 
for making our roads safer. 
Enough to fill up a football 


stadium. 











We can make the world a better place 


“sate , 
to live in. Caterpillar machines will help. 


(8B CATERPILLAR 











At Christmas, 
Jamaican children 
look forward to getting 
gifts from Santa Claus. 
And getting 
frightened by John Canoe. 


_~ 


John Canoe goes “boo” And 
kiddies scamper. 

For John Canoe is scary Satan 
or spooky Cow (pictured) or any 
monster-y mummer. 

But a fake. 

John Canoe is for fun 

(Even the kids know it.) 

Christmas in Jamaica is John 
Canoes dancing in streets. 

And people thronging (like Mardi 
Gras). 

Its fairs, garden parties, beach 
picnics. And trees dotted with cot- 
ton “snow.” And bushes of poinsettia 
in backyards. 

And it’s warm and green, not 
frosty and white. 

Very different. 

Like our Labor Day in May when 
our whole country /abors. (We go 
out in masses to paint, fix up, 
beautify.) 

Our biggest, longest holiday is 
Independence with pageants, 
beauty contests, festivals of art, 
crafts, song, dance, drama from 
June to August. 

Summer's lively. 

We make “events? too, out of 
Race Days (Saturdays). 

Out of “outings” (to Dunn’s River 
Falls, Negril Beach, Lime Cay). 

Even funerals. (Whole villages 
congregate for “Nine Night” rites.) 

New Year’s? 

We gather under stars. On 
beaches. With balloons, fireworks, 
popping corks. 

It’s a ball. 

For more of fun, festivities, fetes 
and Firsts of the Year, Jamaica-style, 
see a travel agent or Jamaica Tourist 
Board in New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Detroit, Miami, Houston, 
Washington, D.C., Dallas. 
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We planted 74 million new seedlings last season. 


will be har 


ur 2030 


These young Douglas firs 





sted around the ye 





Then we'll plant another new crop 
And start the cycle over again 
Of the 74 million new seedlings we 


planted last season, a m 





or portion 
and the ba 
ance in pine regions of the U.S 


were in Douglas fir areas 


Growing trees like this is a compli- 





cated, expensive, long-term business. 

First, there is the cost of collecting 
seed cones and growing the seedling 
in Weyerhaeuser nurseries. Then there’s 


the job of hand planting the seedlings 


to insure proper spacing in the woods 





as well as a healthy regeneration 


In addition, the trees are fertilized 
every take 


five years or so. Here we 





ol 


| care to make sure we don’t harm 
Actually 


fertilizer is less than a homeowner 


vironment the amount 


uses on his lawn in a single year 





yund the thirtieth year 


n when the trees are about 15 


irs old, we thin the forest so the 


stronger trees aren't crowded 


hinning is required once again 
he trees that 


thinned will be turned into lumber 





pulp for paper and tissues 





when the 
This 


e thinnings 


he final harvest will occu 





ire about 50 or 60 years old 


vest. a 





ong with tt 


roduce about one-third more 





me than nature would 


provided on the same land wy, 


This is High Yield Forestry at work 
It's one more way we're working to 
help provide the ton of wood fiber 
every man, woman and child will need 
this year. And every year 

With demands on the forests like this, 
we figure our responsibility is to help 


wood for the 
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guarantee a supply of 
needs of 1972. As well as the year 2 
If you would like to know more 
about Weyerhaeuser’s work in the 
forests, write for our 
free full-color booklet 
on High Yield Forestry 
The address is Box V-2 
Tacoma, 
Wash 


98401 





Weyerhaeuser 


The Tree Growing Company. 


BOOKS 


paint his villains monochromatic black 
The distinctions between tormented, 
self-divided men like McNamara and 
a hyperoptimist like Rostow get blurred 
by the author's urge to define a single 
Viet Nam type. Halberstam’s heroes 
seem more varied, more living. His few 
heroes are the men who said no: 

> Averell Harriman, described by 
an aide as “the only ambitious seventy- 
seven-year-old I've ever met,” fighting 
optimists like General Maxwell Taylor 
(“the key military figure,” Halberstam 
thinks, “in all the estimates”). 

>» George Ball, “the theologian,” 
and “the last man in Washington to 
write his own speeches,” warning that 
Viet Nam might require 300,000 Amer- 
ican troops. Kennedy's answer: 
“George, you're crazier than hell.” 

> Daniel Ellsberg, cornering Mc- 
Namara on a plane to argue against es- 
calation—“a Dostoevskyan figure” in 
mortal combat with a computer 

But, as with a classical tragedy, 
there was no turning back. By 1965, the 
proud, rational men had “completely 
lost control,” and a bitter Lyndon John- 
son was left to watch the Great Society 
come all unstuck, while only Dean Rusk 
remained “steadfast” and only Walt 
Rostow dared offer hopeful predictions 
“like Rasputin to a Tsar under siege.” 

What lessons in hindsight does Hal- 
berstam learn? The “national security” 
policymakers, he concludes, have con- 
stituted a club, a dangerously self- 
perpetuating Establishment, an inner 
Government confident of its expertise 
and zealous to guard itself by secrecy 
and quick retaliation from the demo- 
cratic uses of criticism. 

What is the solution next time? Hal- 
berstam is a bold, even reckless gen- 
eralizer. He has not hesitated to indict 
an entire political generation. But even 
he falters at this point. Rather weakly 
he waves the flag of the new populism 
—an alliance of “Negroes, women, 
workers” that will somehow transfer 
power from the elite to the grass roots 
He hopes vaguely that an excess of 
bloody rationalism will produce a re- 
kindled “need for political humanism.” 

Halberstam’s nearly 700 pages of 
doom dwarf his tentative footnote on 
salvation. Can there be a cure for a dis- 
ease to which there is no diagnosis? An 
American tragedy, the war deserves, 
like this book about it, the summary of 
the Greek tragedy Antigone: “The pains 
that men will take to come to pain.” 
The only comfort may lie in the usual 
hangover from /ubris. A nation that 
never doubted its invincibility and its in 
nocence, as if those two were one. 
should never be that awfully certain olf 
itself again. Who can quarrel with Hal 
berstam here? The danger may be that, 
given the notorious wide swings of the 
American pendulum, the next phase 
will be corrosive self-doubt and exces- 
sive withdrawal from the world, With 
luck, though, the loss of hubris may lead 
to a new realism without fatigue or 
despair ® Melvin Maddocks 
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HUNGARIAN, MANDARIN, 
MEXICAN AND ITALIAN FOOD 
ARE ALL ALIKE. 





They're spicy. And, when you serve 
dishes that people have been spicing 
up for centuries, you need wine that's 
been bred to bring fiery dishes down 
to tolerable temperatures.In Hungary, 
where people eat what must be the 
spiciest diet on earth—paprika with 
everything—they've developed just 
such wines—a tradition of fine wine- 
making that’s outlasted empires. 

There’s ' Bull’s Blood’’ — Egri 
Bikaver—a robust red wine that’s 
excellent with steak, roasts, venison, 
and goulash; Tokay Aszu — golden, 


fragrant, exquisite, a dessert wine 


GRI'BIK 


caw eee QS 





once so scarce it wasknownas" Liquid 
Gold”; Greyfriar Szurkebarat—a 
dry, full-bodied white wine witha 
characteristic mellow bouquet unique 
to Hungary's Lake Balaton region 
Now International Vintage Wines 
of San Francisco has brought these 
great Hungarian vintages—ideal 
with highly-seasoned foods from all 





over the world—to better package 
stores. The only authentic Hungarian 
wines imported into this country, you 
can find them with a distinctive 
"Wines of Hungary” label. 


Great wines to serve with spicy food. 


e Wines. San Francisco. Mercha 


of the finest bottling : 
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for each other. 


You’re looking at the first news team in America to 
play encounter group games. (This one measures the 
group’s support for each other. ) 

Encounter group games are a diabolically accurate 
(almost foolproof) way of measuring a group’s true 
feelings for one another. 

So from this point on, when we tell you Flynn, Daly, 
Frink, Coleman and Drury really do support each other, 
remember this: 

We’re not playing games with you. 


Eyewitness News 
5,6 and 10 





This Christmas, make a Perseverance Pie. 
It takes a wee dram of Grant's 8.Scotch. 
And Auntie Fiona’s recipe. (Send for it.) 




















On Christmas day, 1887, after family Scotch—drop by drop— 
much perseverance, the first drops for eight full years. Our distillery 
of Grant’s Seotch ran from Major is still Grant owned and Grant 
William Grant’s new distillery. operated with the kind of dedi- 

It called for a celebration. And cation Auntie Fiona would be 
that was Auntie Fiona’s job. pleased with. And we still celebrate 

While all the other Grants every year with her Christmas pie. f 
were hard at work in the distillery, Get to know our family a little ” 
she had been working on her own better this Christmas. Serve the ® | 
masterpiece. A special Christmas treat we’ve named Perseverance Grants 
pie, unlike anyone in the High- Pie, because of everything it Gap 
lands had ever tasted. It was stands for. Just write us, William adel Goeth Wh 
a blend of fruits and spices, a Grant & Sons, Inc., . 


surprise of beef, and a wee dram 630 Fifth Avenue, | 
of Scotch, for good measure. New York, N.Y. 
Christmas hasn't changed 10020, and we'll 
much in our family. Four genera- send you the 
tions later, we watch over the recipe. 


Grant’s 8. Scotch: share our family secret. 


Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, © 1972 William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers. Bottled in Scotland 











Puta little more dolce 
in your vita with Almadén 
Extra Dry. 


Life races by. Another Sun- 
day has passed and you still 
haven't had Almadén Extra 
Dry Champagne for break- 
fast. You didn’t even have 
breakfast in bed. Come 
on. Live a little. Livea & 
lot. Come to breakfast 
with us this Sunday. 


Come to Almadeén. 


Almadén 


A family of fine wines since 1852. 


Almaden Vineyards Low Gatos and Paxines. Californss 














DELIVERY GUARANTEED BEFORE CHRISTMAS 





Now you can own a 


ROLLS ROYCE 


with built-in radio 
This handsome replica of the famous Rolls Royce Phantom II will soon be 
a collector's item. Every detail reproduced perfectly, with real rubber tires 
and wire spoke wheels. All metal body 944” x 34%”. Built-in solid state 


radio operates on its own battery (included). Full refund $ 95 
if not perfectly delighted. Please add $1.00 for postage and 19 
insurance. (1). residents add 5% Sales Tax). 


ELECTRONICS INTERNATIONAL, 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, III. 60606 
(J How many? | enclose $$. SS séRR-'B 


NAME ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE__71P 
Ell 
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The Product 


SADNESS 

by DONALD BARTHELME 

183 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$5.95. 


Donald Barthelme hit the fan dur- 
ing the great Pop art inversion with his 
short-story collection Come Back, Dr 
Caligari (1964). Like his counterparts 
in painting, Barthelme was out to turn 
the boring, the banal and the shiny 
waste of the world’s largest consumer 
society into art with a small a—the 
smaller the better. “Fragments are the 
only forms | trust,” he wrote, and his 
plotless arrangements of culture-junk, 
blown-up clichés and absurd juxtapo- 
sitions of daily monotonies showered 
down like confetti 

The intent was to satirize, and the 
target was anything that had become 
overgrown with acceptance or nostal- 
gia. In 1967, he freshened his slant with 
Snow White, a novel whose transformed 


LL KREMENTZ 





DONALD BARTHELME 
A saint on beige carpeting. 


fairy-tale heroine swept away the Dis- 
ney dust by writing dirty poems and 
commingling in the shower with the 
Seven Dwarfs, who otherwise labored 
over large vats, manufacturing Chinese 
baby food. 

The delights of such an exercise are 
obvious. Moving from one effect to an- 
other is no great strain on two of 
the fastest-dwindling resources of the 
times: patience and attention span. Sad- 
ness, a new collection of stories again 
finds Barthelme at home with the mal- 
aise, detachment and emotional jaun- 
dice of the sophisticated, urban middle 
class. In The Party, King Kong, intro- 
duced as an adjunct professor of art his- 
tory at Rutgers, enters and “all of the 
guests uttered loud exclamations of fa- 
tigue and disgust, examining the situ- 
ation in the light of their own needs... 
Poor old psychoanalysis gets its lumps 
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IMAGINE. 8 DAYS IN LONDON $290. 
A WEEK IN CALIFORNIA $239. 
TWA PRESENTS THE BEST OFF-SEASON 
VACATION BARGAINS EVER. 


Here are the terrific things TWA’s Getaway” 
Vacations include: New low airfare. First-rate hotels. 
Sightseeing. More combinations of vacation places 
than any other airline. And lots of freedom to see 
what you want when you want to see it. 

Plan now which vacation you want. Then call 
TWA or your Travel Agent. 


LONDON. 
AIRFARE, HOTEL. 8 DAYS. 


$290 


(ROUND TRIP) 

Includes 7 nights’ accommodations at 
First-Class hotels, based on double occupancy. 
Breakfast daily, sightseeing, exciting extras like 
theatre tickets for 2 hit shows. Local hostess 
services, transfers, tips and taxes. Based on 7/8 
day Group Inclusive Tour (GIT) airfare for group 
of 10 or more. We put the group together and set 
the departure dates. Not valid 12/15 to 1/5. 


ROME. 
AIRFARE, HOTEL. 8 DAYS. 


$342 


(ROUND TRIP) 

Includes 7 nights’ accommodations at 
First-Class hotels, based on double occupancy. 
Breakfast daily, sightseeing, exciting extras like 
dinner, wine and dancing at a typical countryside 
restaurant, plus an illuminated drive through 
Rome. Local hostess services, transfers, tips and 
taxes. Based on 7/8 day GIT airfare for group of 
10 or more. We put the group together and set the 
departure dates. Not valid 12/15 to 1/5. 


J- — — — — — — — — — 


PARIS/ROME. 
AIRFARE, HOTELS. 8 DAYS. 


$367 


| (ROUND TRIP) 

| Includes 7 nights’ accommodations at 
First-Class hotels, based on double occupancy. 

| Breakfast daily, sightseeing, exciting extras like 

— 
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a Bateau Mouche cruise in Paris, an illuminated 
drive through Rome, and dinner, wine and 
dancing at a typical countryside restaurant. 
Local hostess services, transfers, tips and taxes. 
Based on 7/8 day GIT airfare for group of 10 or 
more. We put the group together and set the 
departure dates. Not valid 12/15 to 1/5. 


—~ ~~~ Bome. 


Or, for more information, send the coupon for 
your TWA Getaway Adventures Europe, U.S.A., 
and Ski Brochures. 

Off-season to Europe begins November 1. So hurry. 
These vacations are just too good to miss. # 


Charge your whole trip on your TWA Getaway 
Card and take up to two years to pay. 





| CALIFORNIA. 
AIRFARE, HOTEL, CAR. 


$239 


| (ROUND TRIP) 
| For $239, we'll fly you round trip to either 
Los Angeles or San Francisco (tax included), give 
| you 3 nights’ accommodations, based on double 
occupancy, at a choice of 28 Hyatt House hotels or 
| motels throughout California, plus a Hertz car 
for 6 days with unlimited mileage and no drop-off 
| charge. And for an additional $10.80 in airfare 
you can also stop off in Las Vegas. Based on TWA’s 
tour basing fare which has minimum stay and 
departure time restrictions. Price subject to 
| change after December 31, 1972. 


SKI. 


VAIL. 
| AIRFARE, HOTEL. 7 DAYS. 


| $I9E 


(ROUND TRIP) | 
For $191 to $267, depending on when you leave 
| and the hotels you choose, we'll fly you round trip | 
to Denver (tax included), and give you 7 nights’ 
accommodations in Vail, based on double occupancy, | 
plus ski lift tickets good for 6 days. Based on TWA's 
| midweek tour basing fare which has minimum stay | 
restrictions. Ask about TWA's weekend departures. = 


Please send me TWA’s free Getaway Brochures | 
I am interested in Europe U.S.A Ski 


| Mr. 
| Mrs 


TWA, P.O. Box 303 


| Send this coupon to: 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735 


Miss 





Address 





City State Zip 





My Travel Agent is — | 





ee 


“Getaway is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA 


The Europe prices shown above apply to New York departures. For airfare to and from New York, 
from Chicago, add $100.00. For more information call your Travel Agent or TWA. 


TWA. MORE VACATION FOR YOUR MONEY. 


DP laysces 


What you dont know about it 
could cost you 
an arm and ales, 


That’s only one shocking truth about diabetes. As a 
disease, it’s the second leading cause of new cases of 
blindness, and it’s the fifth largest killer in America. 
Another shocking truth you should know is that more 
than a million and a half Americans have it and don’t 
know it. You can get it when you are five. You can get 
it when you are fifty. You could have it right now. 
One good truth is that it can be controlled. With 
proper diet, insulin or other medication, you can lead 
a normal life. But control is not cure. And cure erere ky 
money for education and research. 
Call your local Diabetes Association, Medical Society 
‘ 0) we 0) ar ick si > test. : 
- i I for a sya He i American 
And support your local Diabetes Diabetes A 


Associatio Ow, so it won't cos jati 
Association now, so it won't cost Association,Inc. 
you an arm and a leg later. 18 East 48th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


Diabetes Week November 12-18 


It’s time for a cure. Give now. 
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San Diego's 
luxurious new 
“~ ' Westgate Plaza 
Mand discover at least 
@ Small part of the world 
is the way you'd like it to be. 

Registering at the beautiful 

antique paneled desk, you 
realize you're surrounded 

by a tasteful blending of 
fine antiques and great art 

from all over the world, 

Upstairs, you find spacious 

guest rooms and suites, 
no two alike, with commanding 
views of the mountains, the 
ocean and neighboring Mexico. 

If you cherish true gourmet 

dining, the most consummate 
bill of fare in town is right 
here at the Westgate Plaza. 
Before long, you'll understand 
why Esquire magazine 
recently named the Westgate 
Plaza one of the world’s 
three greatest hotels. (You 
have to leave the country 
to find the other two.) .» 


ey 









1055 Second Ave., San Diego, Calif. 
92101. Telephone (714) 232-5011. 
Represented by Leonard Hicks, Inc 
A property of Westgate-California Corporation 
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again in The Sandman. The lover of the 
analysand writes a very convincing let- 
ter to the analyst, arguing respectfully 
that “Joy is not Susan's bag,” and that 
she really would rather use the money 
to buy a piano. 

New Yorker cartoons without pic- 
tures? Indeed, nearly all the stories first 
appeared in that magazine. At times 
Barthelme even dabbles in the first-per- 
son plural as if he were spoofing the 
“We” of The Talk of the Town. Only 
once does he break tone and give a hint 
of the robust tall-tale telling of his na- 
tive Texas. He describes his grandfa- 
ther, who, with good looks and a bottle 
of Teamster’s Early Grave, convinced 
a conservation-minded wood nymph to 
transform herself “into one million 
board feet of one-by-ten of the very 
poorest quality neatly stacked in rail- 
road cars on a siding outside of Fort 
Riley, Kans.” Barthelme concludes: 
“Actually, he just plain cut down the 
trees.” 

Human weakness is not quite so 
charming in The Temptation of St. An- 
thony. Living an ordinary life in an 
apartment with beige carpeting, the 
saint becomes the object of neighborly 
speculation aimed at bringing him down 
to the level of fallibility. The reason is 
simple: “If you decided that St. Antho- 
ny actually was a saint, then you would 
have to act a certain way toward him, 
pay homage, perhaps change your life 
a bit.” 

As a satirist of a society in which 
ideas, emotions and talent are con- 
sumed and disposed of as readily as 
other products, Barthelme himself is in 
danger of going into the public maw. 
His distinctive style and Pectaned vi- 
sion are now so refined and of such a 
predictable consistency that they begin 
to remind one of—well, Chinese baby 
food. ®R.Z. Sheppard 














The Uh-Uh Market 


SUPERMONEY 
by “ADAM SMITH” 
301 pages. Random House. $7.95. 


In The Money Game, George J.W 
Goodman, alias Adam Smith, told all 
about the stock market surge of the mid- 
‘60s: spiraling “go-go” mutual funds 
and other forms of seemingly instant 
wealth. Now that the party has, to put 
it mildly, ended, Smith takes an equal- 
ly knowledgeable and witty look at the 
market's four-year hangover. Former 
£0-go artists will enjoy Supermoney (al- 
ready a bestseller) about as much as Na- 
poleon would have liked War and 
Peac ce 

“Supermoney” is ordinary, old- 
fashioned wealth that has been trans- 
formed—and sometimes wildly inflated 
—by America’s voracious capital 
market. Should Frank and Jim of Frank 
& Jim's Bar become lucky enough to 
find themselves the target of an ITT 
takeover, for example, they might well 
walk away with ITT stock worth 25 

























HUNGARIAN FOOD Is 
JUST LIKE MANDARIN. 


It’s spicy. And when you serve 
dishes that people have been spicing 
up for centuries, you need wine that’s 
been bred to bring fiery dishes down 
to tolerable temperatures. In Hung- 
ary, where people eat what must be 
the spiciest diet on earth, they keep 
their cool with Greyfriar Szurkebarat 
—a dry, full-bodied white wine with 
a characteristic mellow bouquet. Nou 
this classic Hungarian vintage is 
available in beter package stores here. 
Next time you're serving spicy (¥ 
food, take the edge off the 
way the Hungarians do. 






HUNGARIAN GREYFRIAR 


SZURKEBARAT 
International Vintage Wines. San Francisco 
—_———————————————— 


MEXICAN FOOD IS 
JUST LIKE ITALIAN. 


Pepperoni. Garlic. Green chile or 
red. When you serve dishes that peo- 
ple have been spicing up for centuries, 
you need wine that’s been bred to 
bring fiery dishes down to tolerable 
temperatures. In Hungary, where peo- 
ple eat what must be the Spiciest diet 
onearth, they soothe the effects of pap- 
rika with Egri Bikaver-"Bull’s Blood” 
—a chianti-like red wine that’s aged 
in blackened oak casks for top mel- 
lowness. Now this classic Hungarian 
vintage is available in better package 
stores here. Next time you're 
serving spicy food, take the 
edge off the u ay the 
Hungarians do. 


HUNGARIAN EGRI BIKAVER 


1 al Vv 3@ Wines, San Francisco 
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If you don't like the predictions, 
maybe you Il like the pictures. 


TV 2 News weatherman John 
Coughlin is usually right. 

What’s more, he’s always 
interesting. 

Every night he uses an 
electronic weather machine to 
draw predictions and other things. 

His drawings are somewhat 
primitive. (Okay, very primitive.) 

Yet, they’re somehow 
charming too. 


If you haven’t seen John and 
his weather machine, stop by TV 2 
tonight. 

We think you'll enjoy tonight’s 
forecast even if you don’t enjoy 
tomorrow’s weather. 


TV2 News 


6:00 and 10:00 p.m. 


CBS@2 





When you have an accident, or get sick, the first 
thing you miss is your paycheck. 


So PM introduced the Income Protection Plan 
— years ago. But now it’s a better deal than ever. 
We've been able to lower the premiums for a lot 
of people. And we've upped the maximum 
benefit per month to $2,000. 


Of course, you may not need $2,000 a month 
to replace your paycheck. Your PM represent- 
ative can help you figure how much will protect 
your family. 


Payments can start after your first week off 
work. They can even begin on the first day, if 
you're in the hospital. 


Your PM representative will also explain the 
various options available. For instance, you can 
have double payments while in the hospital. And 
you can also increase your coverage as your 
Income goes up. 





All the money we pay you, whether for a few 
days, or for life, is tax-free income. 


If you already have a PM representative, call 
him about this valuable policy 


If not, mail the coupon. 
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Pacific Mutual, 700 Newport Center Drive, | 
| Newport Beach, California 92663 
| | 
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| Name | 
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| City State Zip 
| Phone l 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL | 
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Check One: 


(_] I can afford to miss 2 paychecks 
[_] I can afford to miss 10 paychecks 


[_] I can afford a few cents a day to 
insure I don’t miss any paychecks. 








Whata 
fresh idea. 


An ounce of Kahlua, a splash of 
soda, a squeeze of lime on the 
rocks. No simpler way to give the 
cocktail a whole new twist 

Do send for the Kahlua Recipe 
Book. Our treat. Because you 
deserve something nice. 


Kahlua. Coftee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 
53 Proof. Jules Berman & Assoc., 
116 No. Robertson Bivd.,Los Angeles, Calif 90048 
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BOOKS 


times their annual earnings. In the pe- 
riod of reckless conglomerateering a 
few years ago, countless paper fortunes 
were traded away by the big boys on 
Frank & Jim ventures. Then credit got 
tight, a lot of good buyers turned out 
to be terrible managers, and the system 
came appallingly close to collapse. 
Smith shows how both the commercial 
banks and the brokers just about went 
under in the superbad year of 1970 

The book is at its best describing 
the follies committed by people and in- 
stitutions that are supposed to be the 
epitome of reason and prudence. Dur- 
ing the great splurge, dividend money 
in the hands of aggressive investors was 
often looked on as merely another tool 
to manipulate stock prices. As a source 
of stable income, the philosophy went, 
“dividends are for old ladies.” The even- 
tual losers included some of the hith- 
erto most conservatively managed 
money groups in the country—includ- 
ing university endowment funds, whose 
trustees were urged to pursue “uncon- 
ventional investing” by no less influen- 
tial a benefactor than the president of 
the Ford Foundation. Result: many 
funds got stuck with worthless paper 

Not everyone in the land of Super- 
money is a villain. For instance, there is 
Warren Buffett, manager of a private in- 
vestment fund that grew to $105 million 
at the incredible appreciation rate of 
31% compounded annually over 15 
years. Buffett was not exactly one of 
your Wall Street hot-shots. Headquar- 
tered in a pleasant residential section of 
Omaha, he rarely talked to the security- 
analyst savants of New York City, and 
operated on the out-of-date theory that 
a stock should reflect a company’s in- 
trinsic value ® William R. Doerner 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Jonathan Livingston Seagull, 
Boch (1 lost week) 
2—August 1914, Solzhenitsyn (2) 
3—Semi-Tough, Jenkins (3) 
4—The Winds of War, Wouk (4) 
5—On the Night of the Seventh 
Moon, Holt (6) 
6—The Odessa File, Forsyth (5) 
7—To Serve Them All My Days, 
Delderfield (7) 
8—The Breast, Roth (8) 
9—The Man Who Loved Cat 
Dancing, Durham (10) 
10—Captains and the Kings, 


Caldwell (9) 


NONFICTION 
1—Supermoney, Smith (2) 
2—I'm O.K., You ‘re O.K., 
Harris (1) 
3—The Peter Prescription, Peter (4) 
4—Eleanor: The Years Alone, Lash (3) 
5—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (9) 
6—Paris Was Yesterday 1925- 
1939, Flanner (10) 
7—Open Marriage, Nena and 
George O'Neill (6) 
8—A Nation of Strangers, Packard (7) 
9—Luce and His Empire, 
Swanberg (8) 
10—O Jerusalem!, Collins and 
Lapierre (5) 














The 
business gift 
for special 
people... 


flowers. 


Don't settle for old stand-bys 

when you make that always difficult 
decision on what to give your 
customers and business associates. 
Give something different, 
something more appropriate for 
today. Give thoughtful, colorful 
flowers. Flowers brighten a home 
or an office beautifully. They 

let you thank special people 

for favors. Your professional 

Allied Florist member will arrange 
and package a beautiful holiday 
arrangement and deliver anywhere. 





THIS SEASON— “eS 
more than ever—give flowers. 
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These figures exclude China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Cuba and the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance Countries. 


(II) Taken from meee published by the International 


May 1972. 





Wherever the markets grow, 
so will Britains major international bank. 


Barclays Bank International is 
keeping pace with a changing world - 
and means to go on doing so. 

We are a major international bank 
that specialises in encouraging and 
developing intemational business. We 
have more offices in more countnes than 
any other bank in the world-over 1,700 
with our associates and subsidianes-and 
we continue to expand into new key 
financial and commercial areas as they 


a= 
ough our unmatched network 
of branches we offer a worldwide service 


that is unique in the history of banking, 
Because we are specialists, we are 
more expert than most at providing the 


facilities needed by those engaged in trade 


with other countries: finance for imports 
and exports, buyer and seller credits, 
acceptances and guarantees. In addition, 


we provide a thorough-going intelligence 


service —on buyers’ credit ratings, 
potential agents and customers, setting 
up foreign subsidiaries, and market 
information generally. 

Because we have a vast spread of 
offices, our customers benefit from an 


integrated banking service and a 
consistently high performance -all round 
the world, 

And because we are dynamic and 
expanding, we are always ready to find 
new and creative ways of solving 
problems and making the lives of our 
customers easier and more profitable. 

Barclays International 1s a whole 
world of banking, We'd like to welcome 
you to it soon. 


al BARCLAYS 


International 
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A Child Shall Lead Them 


“IT want to look in my locker room 
and see bald old men, guys who have 
been through it—winners.” That was 
the demand made by George Allen 
when he took over as coach of the 
Washington Redskins last year. After 
19 trades involving 33 players, Allen 
got what he wanted: the oldest* and 
most experienced team in the National 
Football League—plus one. For all his 
attention to aging veterans, Allen wise- 
ly held on to Running Back Larry 
Brown, a Redskin holdover who in size 
(5 ft. 11 in., 195 Ibs.) and years (25) is 
a comparative toddler. The combina- 
tion paid off. This season, with eight 
wins and only one loss, the Redskins 
are not only leading their division but 
they even have plans to go all the way 
to the Super Bowl. If Allen's over-the- 
hill gang does make it to that post- 
season promised land, a child named 
Brown shall lead them. 

Three weeks ago, busting through 
the middle like a Brahman bull, he 
scored two touchdowns and ran for 191 
yds. as Washington downed the New 
York Giants 23-16. The following week 
the New York Jets had everyone but 
the ticket takers ganging up on Brown's 
line plunges. So late in the game he 
slipped outside, gathered in a screen 
pass and romped 89 yds. down the side- 
lines to score the touchdown that broke 
the Jets’ back in the Redskins’ 35-17 vic- 
tory. Last week in Washington the Gi- 
ants came back for more, and Brown 
saved his best for last. With the score 
tied 13-13 late in the fourth quarter, he 
carried the ball six times and scored two 
touchdowns in 63 seconds to bury the 
Giants 27-13. Bettering 100 yds. in 
rushing for the sixth time this year, 
Brown boosted his season total to 995 
yds. and widened his runaway lead as 
the N.F.L.’s top ground gainer 

Eighth Round. The No. | honors, 
which automatically make Brown the 
No. | target on any given Sunday, have 
not come easily. “I spend all day Mon- 
day in bed,” he says, “because every 
Sunday I take such a beating.” The pain 
is familiar. Brown was raised in Pitts- 
burgh in a black ghetto known as “the 
Hill.” It was so rough, he says, that “you 
wouldn't go there and stand on the cor- 
ner. You'd be afraid. But that’s where | 
played. I played tackle on concrete.” 

College scouts were not overly im- 
pressed. The best deal Brown could 
manage was a scholarship to Dodge 
City Junior College in Kansas. And that 
came with a specific condition: he had 
to make the team (he did). Two years 
later, he transferred to Kansas State, 


*Some of Allen's more notable veteran acquisi- 
tions are Defensive End Ron McDole, 33; Quar- 
terback Billy Kilmer, 33; Linebacker Myron Pot- 
tios, 33; Safety Roosevelt Taylor, 35; and 
Linebacker Jack Pardee, 36 
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REDSKINS’ ALLEN APPLAUDING HIS GANG 
On to the promised land? 


where he was used primarily as a block- 
ing back. In the 1969 pro draft he was 
overlooked—probably because of his 
size—until the eighth round, when the 
Redskins finally picked him. Brown 
bristles at the memory of that slight. 
“Everybody's got a big-back theory,” he 
says, “but it’s not size that counts. It's 
heart and determination.” 

Vince Lombardi could not have said 
it better. Brown, in fact, still relates 
more to Lombardi, the late Redskin 
coach, than to Allen. “I owe that man 
everything,” Brown says of Lombardi, 
who coached him in his first season 
in the big league. “He was a great 
coach. George Allen is great too, but 
he’s much more defense oriented. Lom- 
bardi taught me to believe in myself, 
to believe I could make it.” When 
Brown first arrived at training camp, 
even Lombardi admitted to having 
some doubts. Noticing that the rookie 
was slow at responding to signals, the 
coach shouted: “What's wrong with 
you, Brown? Are you deaf?” Replied 
Brown, passively: “Yes, sir. | can’t hear 
out of my left ear.” Lombardi imme- 
diately ordered a $400 helmet rigged 
with a hearing aid, and, as Brown says, 
“it made all the difference.” To rectify 
Brown's habit of dropping passes, Lom- 
bardi had another straightforward so- 
lution: he ordered the rookie to carry 
a football wherever he went. 

The strategy paid off handsomely. 
In his freshman season Brown rushed 
for 888 yds. to become the league's 
fourth leading ground gainer. As a bo- 
nus, he also caught 34 passes for an ad- 
ditional 302 yds. After 3'/ years in the 
N.F.L., Brown has piled up more yard- 
age—2 miles 1,436 yds. to be exact 
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RUNNING BACK BROWN ON THE MOVE 


—than anyone else in the league. As 
the boy hero of Allen's antiquarians, 
there seems to be no stopping him. “You 
don't tackle Brown,” says St. Louis De- 
fensive Tackle Bob Rowe, “you just hit 
him and hope help comes along.” How 
long can Larry Brown hold out as the 
No. | target? “The key for me,” he says, 
“is being quick, changing direction on 
a dime.” Brown plans to remain quick: 
“Who's to say that I won't still have 
my legs at 30?” By that time, in fact, 
he will also have something that he now 
lacks: the requisite years of service to 
qualify as a bona fide member of the 
over-the-hill gang 


Soccer to Em 


“Ben zonah! Ben zonah!”” The chant 
at the soccer match between Tel Aviv 
Hapoel and Jerusalem Hapoel was not 
a cheer for the home team but an angry 
denunciation of the referees. Though 
the epithet means “Son of a whore!” in 
Hebrew, the referees were more re- 
lieved than offended; after all, the abuse 
was merely verbal. 

All too frequently, volatile Israeli 
fans show their displeasure by stoning, 
beating up and even chasing the refs 
with knives and axes. After one stormy 
game, Referee Julius Josephson had to 
take refuge in an army camp to escape 
a man hunt by seven carloads of irate 
spectators. Referee Shimon Chogeg, co- 
owner of a sports shop, was less for- 
tunate. Incensed by one of his decisions, 
a gang of fans bombed his shop, caus- 
ing $2,000 damage. Says Chogeg: “I've 
been a referee for seven years and ev- 
ery Saturday I've seen violence. Even 
the ushers threaten me.” 

Violence in the name of the game 
of soccer is a worldwide phenomenon, 
hardly unique to Israel. Altercations are 
so common that in Bulgaria, for in- 
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Make the greatest cooking discovery 
since fire...at mealtime or in-between. 


Amana / 


Le 


MICROWAVEfOVEN 





Now is the time to start cooking the fast, 
modern way, with an Amana Radarange 
microwave oven. It cooks most everything 
in about one-fourth the time you're used to. 
Since you cook by time, not heat, you're 
assured of a perfect meal. Only the food gets 
hot—the oven and the kitchen stay cool. 

Operates on ordinary household current 
and needs no warm-up time. You cook on 





paper or glass. And cleaning is asnap—just 
wipe with a damp cloth 

Now there are three models of portable 
Amana Radarange microwave ovens to 
choose from 


See the Radarange oven at your Amana 
Dealer today or write Ann McGregor, De- 
partment 212, Amana, lowa 52203 


‘[Radatange« made only by Amana. 
MICROWAVE*FOVEN 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 
AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC., AMANA, IOWA 52203 * SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED on campus. Liberal com- 
missions. Write for details: Time Inc. College Bureau, TIME & LIFE 
Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 





CARE - New YORK, Act NOONE OR AREA OFFICES 
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stance, a judge set up his court on the 
sidelines to prosecute offenders on the 
spot, while in Rio de Janeiro one team 
requested that the moat built round 
their field be stocked with piranhas. In 
Israel the Union of Referees has decid- 
ed ona more practical tactic. Last April, 
after a record total of 42 referees were 
injured in 175 riots and fights during 
the season, the union went on strike. 
“Soccer fields have become battle- 
fields,” Labor Party Member Shoshona 
Arbeli said in a speech before the Knes- 
set (parliament). “Human life is in dan- 
ger. Hatred is fomented between one 
town and another. The referees are right 
to strike,” 

The Israeli government agreed, and 
now at last something is being done 
about the problem. Pinhas Koppell, a 


DAVID RUBINGER 





POLICE BATTLING ISRAELI SOCCER PLAYERS 
Even the ushers are threatening. 


former police inspector-general, has 
been put in charge of the Football Fed- 
eration and will supervise a three-year, 
$750,000 program to civilize soccer 
Referees have been granted disability 
pay if injured, and their life insurance 
policies have been doubled. Penalties 
for violence are stiff and swift. For dam- 
aging a referee's car, the players on one 
team were suspended for up to three 
years, and their stadium was closed 
down. For spitting at a referee, Jeru- 
salem Hapoel’s Zion Turjeman was sus- 
pended for four games (weakened by 
the loss of its star left wing, the Jeru- 
salem team lost in the state-cup finals 
and dropped to last place in the stand- 
ings). After its fans stoned a referee and 
destroyed a team bus, league-leading 
Beersheba Hapoel was ordered to play 
two games in anempty stadium 30 miles 
from their home field. The team not 
only lost an estimated $10,000 in gate 
receipts, but lost both games and later 
toppled to | 3th place. 

As part of a government education 
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When youre so far away you can’t give 
anything but love on an important birthday, why not 
give a gift of yourself...in a Long Distance call? 
Long Distance is the talking, 

laughing, loving birthday greeting. 
















The easy-to-use fine camera. 
For parades, football games, 
wild parties and 





moments of reflection. 


A Minolta SR-T 101 is so easy to use, you'll want to take it with you every- 
where. Even no place in particular. 

To set shutter speed and lens opening simply align two indicators 
in the viewfinder. You can frame, focus, and 
adjust exposure without looking away and losing 
concentration. 

For illustrated literature, write to Minolta Corpo 
ration, 200 Park Avenue South, New York, New 
York 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Limited, P.Q 


Minolta 
When identified by a factory-sealed “MM tag, Minolta 35mm reflex cameras are warranted by Minolta 


Corporation against defects in workmanship and materials for two years from date of purchase, erciud- 
ing user-inflicted damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided it ts returned within the 
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Beauty 
an 
Brains 


That's Maruman. The world's best looking lights 
with no flints, no wicks, no batteries. 

Maruman’s solid state ‘‘piezo-electric’’ system 
offers faultless ignition that really purrs on clean 
butane fuel 

Available in two dis- 
tinctive styles, 19 beauti- 
ful designs and finishes 
Priced from $15 to $35 at 
fine jewelry, tobacco and 
department stores. 

Maruman. The perfect 
combination of elegance 
and reliability. Beauty 
and brains means you're 
truly gifted. 


Consolidated Cigar Corporation 
1 Gulf + Western Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10023 
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warranty period, postpaid, securely packaged and including $2.00 jor mailing, handling and insurance. / 
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program for fans, game tickets are now 
printed with standard admonitions 
“Don't cause your team to be punished 
Do everything you can to calm people 
around you.” Israeli TV and radio will 
soon Carry programs on sportsmanship, 
and schoolchildren will be instructed to 
cheer rather than boo an outstanding 
play by an opposing team. Acknowl- 
edging that the education may not be 
100% effective, the Football Associa- 
tion also plans to erect security fences 
between the fields and the stands. For 
all the preventive measures, however, 
many soccer officials feel that it will 
take more than one season to bring 
about any significant changes. Noting 
that 15 officials have already been in- 
jured in the first two months of the cur- 
rent season, Referee Chogeg laments 
“Once a referee in Israel was an hon- 
ored man. Not so any more. I can't quit 
because it is in my blood. But I would 
not suggest that any young man get into 
it now.” 


A Run for the Money 


Pity the poor track and field star. If 
he is lucky, he may win one of the few 
college scholarships offered in his sport 
If he is good enough to win a few events, 
he receives about as much acclaim as 
the runner-up in a homecoming-queen 
contest. Even if he is the best in the 
world, he must still sit back at gradu- 
ation time and watch the football and 
basketball heroes pick off six-figure bo- 
nuses for turning pro. So what is left 
for him? Trips to a few A.A.U. meets 
perhaps—or maybe even a crack at an 
Olympic gold medal, which for an am- 
ateur requires a costly expenditure of 
time and money for a questionable re- 
turn, Miler Jim Ryun, for example, 
spent long, arduous years training for 
the 1972 Munich Olympics. Then one 
disastrous spill in a qualifying heat lost 
him the chance to compete in the big 
event 

In an all-out effort to improve the 
athletes’ lot, Sports Promoter Michael 
O'Hara has announced the formation 
of a professional track and field circuit 
that will give displaced stars like Ryun 
a chance to run for the money. The new 
International Track Association has al- 
ready signed Ryun and other world rec- 
ord holders such as Pole Vaulter Bob 
Seagren and Shot Putter Randy Mat- 
son. O'Hara, one of the founders of the 
American Basketball Association, says 
the LT.A. will make its debut next 
year with as many as 48 meets in the 
U.S., Canada and Europe. There will 
be $500 first prizes in twelve different 
events, including two for women. Look- 
ing ahead, Ryun figures that “a good 
year could be worth $18,000 and up at 
the beginning.” That may sound like 
nothing more than carfare to a bas- 
ketball bonus baby, Not to Ryun, who 
is a photographer by trade. Last year 
the rangy miler, one of the world’s 
most outstanding athletes, earned a 
grand total of $8,000 
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